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The Clarke Automatic Coaling and 
Weighing Barge. 


The Old Method. 

From the time when a large Atlantic Ocean steamer 
arrives in port until she leaves again she is an unpro- 
ductive piece of property. She has cost a million dollars 
or more to build, and her officers and crew are constantly 
under pay, but she earns no money while lying idle in 
port. In order that a vessel shall earn the greatest an- 
nual profit for her owners she must make the greatest 
possible number of voyages in a year—that is, she must 
run at full speed while at sea and stay in port the small- 
est possible number of days in the year. 


at the coal docks, such as the delay due to one vessel 
waiting for another when several vessels are needing 
coal at the same time and place, and the idle time of 
workmen, due to irregular arrival of vessels. It is there- 
fore necessary for each vessel to receive coal at its own 
dock from barges lying alongside, during the time cargo 
is being discharged vr loaded. 

By the ordinary barge system of coaling steamers 
there is a fleet of barges in the harbor, which are filled, 
one after the other, at the coal docks, and are towed to 
the vessel requiring to be coaled. With a sufficient num- 
ber of barges in the fleet there will always be enough 
of them filled with coal and available at a moment’s 
notice to be towed to any vessel where they may be 
wanted, and, usually in a busy harbor like that of New 
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THE CLARKE AUTOMATIC COALING AND WEIGHING BARGE. 


There is a vast amount of work to be done on a vessel 
every time she comes to port, and it all must be done in 
a hurry, for she must leave at a given hour to get high 
tide while crossing the bar. The ship must be cleaned 
throughout, the machinery put in complete repair, the 
cargo discharged and a new cargo put aboard. Food 
and supplies of all kinds must be obtained and stowed 
away. 

The most troublesome, disagreeable and time con- 
suming operation which is done on a ship while in port 
is that of receiving and stowing her bunker coal. A large 
transatlantic steamer requires from 2000 to 3000 tons for 
each voyage. Her time is too valuable to permit of her 
going to the coal docks and receiving it through in- 
clined chutes directly from the coal bins, for, owing to 
the small openings leading to the bunkers, it cannot be 
taken on board any faster than it can be stowed away 
and trimmed in the bunkers, an operation requiring 
many hours. There are other objections to taking coal 





York, enough empty ones to be filled at the coal docks, 
so as to keep the force at these docks employed regu- 
larly. 

The coal barge being moored alongside of the ocean 
steamer, the problem then in hand is to transfer, say, 
1000 tons of coal from the former to the latter and to 
trim it in the bunkers in the shortest time possible, with 
the least cost for labor and with the least annoyance 
from flying dust. By the usual method the coal is shov- 
cled by hand into bags, baskets or iron buckets on the 
barge, and these are lifted by a “ whip,” operated by a 
steam winch on the steamer, lowered and dumped into 
the bunker opening, which may be either in the deck or 
in the side of the vessel. From the bunker opening the 
coal, after dumping, slides down a chute or trunk into 
the bunker, where it is stowed into place by the trim- 
mers. Of all kinds of work now done by human labor 
that of trimming coal in the unventilated bunkers of 
some ocean steamers is probably the most exhausting 
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The New Method, 


We illustrate berewith a new method of coaling 
steamships which has been in successful operation for the 
past year in New York Harbor by the 
& Weighing Barge 


City 


Automatic Coaling 
New York 
is contained in a steel 


Company, 29 Broadway, 


By the new method the coal 


barge of 1000 gross tons capacity, divided by transverse 


bulkheads into several compartments or coal bins. The 
floor of each bin is raised above the bottom of the barge, 
to accommodate a passageway which runs the whole 


length of the bins, just above tix 
train of buckets is drawn by 
of flat steel links. 


the bottom of 


keel, and in which a 
an endless chain composed 
There are three square openings in 
each bin, closed by sliding doors, and as 
each hole is opened the 
into the buckets. The moved by 


means of a steam engine in the rear compartment of the 


coal lying above it slides down 


train of buckets is 





THE CLARKE 


barge, through the horizontal passageway, then verti- 
cally upward in a tower which contains two automatic 
weighing and recording scales, into one of which each 
alternate bucket is dumped. The coal then slides from 
the scales into two telescopic steel tubes, which deliver 
it into the bunkers of the steamer. The principle of the 
coaling barge is therefore similar to that of the well- 
known floating grain elevator, but the machinery is much 
Leavier and contains many devices to facilitate the han- 
dling of a somewhat intractable material like coal. 

The barge delivers the coal stendily at the rate of 
125 gross tens per hour, and has been operated for sev- 
eral hours at a time at a rate of 1385 tons. The whole 
operation is almost noiseless and free from dust, and it 
is accomplished entirely by the machinery of the barge, 
without any hand labor and without the assistance of 
any of the machinery or crew of the steamer. 

Description of Barge. 

Referring to the illustrations, Fig. 3 is a longitudival 
vertical section and plan of the barge. 
Leugth, 144 feet: beam, 30 feet: 
deck to keel; draft, loaded, 14 feet. 


Its dimensions 
depth, 18 feet from 


are: 
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AUTOMATIC COALING 





AGE. June 20, 1902 


The rear compartment contains the boiler, engine, 
hydraulic pump, gearing and other appurtenances of a 
complete power plant. The forward compartment con- 
tains the quarters for the crew. The other compart- 
ments are all devoted to coal bins. Each bin is 16 feet 
long (in the direction of the length of the barge) and 28 
feet wide at its greatest horizontal section, and each dis- 
charges its coal into three openings 22 inches long by 
24 inches wide at its bottom. 

Fig. 4 shows a transverse vertical section of the barge, 
taken through one of the coal bins, and this view shows 
several of the most important elements of the barge’s 
inechanism. First of these is the elevating floor, which 
is shown in its lowest position at the right hand of Fig. 4 
and in its highest position to the left. Each of the moy- 
able floor sections is hinged at its lower edge, and at the 
outer edge almost touches the inner surface of the sides 
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AND WEIGHING BARGE. 


of the bin, which are formed in a curve, as is clearly 
shown in the drawing. 
Hydraulic Lifts Under Bin Floors. 

Each of these movable sections of the floor is 16 feet 
long and 11 feet wide, is strongly built and therefore 
heavy, and supports a considerable load of coal. The 
lifting of each one is accomplished by means of two 
hydraulic lifting rams, each with a plunger 6 inches in 


diameter and 42 inches in stroke, which oscillate on 
trunnions. There being two lifting jacks to each mov- 


able section of the floor, it is essential that each one of 
the pair moves in harmony with the other, so that neither 
one can get in advance of the other, although the loads 
upon the two may be very unequal. This is accom- 
plished by means of an automatic two-way hydraulie 
valve, which governs the admission of water to both of 
the cylinders. As long as the outer edge of the moving 
floor which is being lifted remains horizontal 
the valve is in midposition, delivering water equally to 
each of the two cylinders; but the instant that one end 
of the outer edge becomes tilted upward the valve is 
moved so as to check or stop the water flowing into the 
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¢ylinder nearest that end until the horizontal position of 
the outer edge is restored. This ingenious application 
of a single valve to control two or more hydraulic lifts 
connected to a single moving platform is adaptable to 
many other purposes besides the one for which it is used 
in this barge. It is the invention of Mr. Clarke and is 
fully protected by patents. 

Fig. 5 is a photographic view of a row of the hy- 
draulie lifts under the moving floors of several of the 
bins. All of the lifts are supplied with water under 
pressure from a hydraulic pump and accumulator lo- 
cated in the compartment at the rear of the barge. The 
valves controlling each pair of lifts are located near 
them, but the handles by which they are operated are 
located at a convenient position above them on the upper 
deck, a long rod connecting each valve with its handle. 
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easily started sliding again if it is touched with a bar or 
pick. This is the office of the rotating picker. It is 
driven by chain gearing from a shaft which is carried 
from the coal bins back to the engine room, and is, at 
will, connected or disconnected from the shaft by a 
clutch operated from the deck. 


The Conveyor. 


Leaving now the cecal bins we come to the passage- 
Way underneath them, which contains a railroad track 
and a continuous train of buckets, called gravity buckets, 
which are pivoted and swung from steel links on both 
sides. The links are carried on wheels which run on the 
rails. The buckets are shown in Fig. 7. The lip of each 
overlaps the cdge of its neighbor, so that no coal can 


drop between the buckets. As the buekets become 
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Fig. 3.—Plan and Longitudinal Vertical Section. 
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The Bin Gates, 

The next features connected with the coal bin to be 
considered are the gates or doors which close the two 
rectangular openings in the bottom of.each bin, and the 
method of operating them. They are simply flat cast 
iron plates supported and operated on specially designed 
bearings by which the usual clogging of coal is elim- 
inated. They are opened and shut by a system of bell 
crank levers, clearly shown in Fig. 6, which are operated 
through easily detachable jaw clutches, by means of a 
shaft which runs the whole length of the coal bins, back 
to the stern compartment, where it is actuated by a steam 
cylinder. Handles located above each coal bin on the 
upper deck control the clutches belonging to the levers 
of each of the gates, and also the valves of the cylinder, 
to rotate the shaft and open or shut at will any one of 
the gates when its clutch has been thrown into action. 

Still another mechanical feature connected with the 
coal bin is a rotating picker bar, placed just above the 
gate at the bottom of the bin. The coal in sliding down 
to the openings in the bottom of the bin often becomes 
blocked by wedging or scaffolding itself across the in- 
¢lined surfaces of the lower part of the bin, but it is 


loaded by passing under an opening in the bottom of one 
of the coal bins, they then pass under the edge of this 
opening, where the trimming above referred to takes off 
the surplus load and lets the buckets pass one after the 
other each with a uniform level load. 

The buckets while pivoted in the links are kept in a 
horizontal position by an arrangement of guide rails. 
The train of buckets is moved along by means of the 
links to a point in the forward compartment, where its 
direction is changed to the vertical by the links passing 
90 degrees around a wheel, and its motion then continues 
upward, guided by vertical tracks supported on the 
frame work of a tower to the top of the latter, where 
the tracks bend to the horizontal, Fig. 8. The buckets 
then travel horizontally a short distance, when the coal 
in each alternate bucket is dumped into a hopper leading 
to a weighing scale located just below. The second 
bucket of each pair is dumped when it reaches the hop- 
per of a second seale, a little further along. The empty 
buckets then descend in a second tower to a point a few 
feet above the deck, then travel to a point above the stern 
compartment, into which they descend to the level of the 
passageway. In this compartment the links which carry 
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the buckets, forming an endless chain, engage with a 
heavy sprocket wheel, which is driven by gearing from 
the engine. 

Power Required, 

The work done by the engine when the barge is deliv 
ering coal at the rate of 125 gross tons per hour is that 
of elevating this coal from the level of the track in the 
bottom to the level of the track above the scales, a dis- 


tance of 75 feet. or 125 x 2240 x 75 = 21,000,000 foot 
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The steam engine is an ordinary slide valve engine 
with cylinder 8 inches in diameter and 10 inches stroke. 
Its speed when moving 125 tons of coal per hour aver- 
ages 200 revolutions per minute, but it has been run as 
high as 250 revolutions. With boiler pressure at 60 
pounds ard 200 revolutions per minute, cutting off at 
three-quarter stroke it will develop about 13 horse-power. 
The boiler is a vertical tubular, 58 inches diameter witb 
d-foot 6-inch tubes and is rated at 50 horse-power. 
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Fig. 5.—Hydraulic Lifts Under the Floor. 


THE CLARKE AUTOMATIC COALING AND WEIGHING BARGE. 


pounds, which is equivalent to 10.6 horse-power, besides 
the overcoming of the frictional resistance of the 
moving buckets, links and gearing, which is about 1 
horse-power. A trifling amount of power of the engine 
is also used in operating the horizontal shaft which actu- 
ates the rotating pickers in the bins. The boiler fur- 
nishes steam for the engine, for the hydraulic pump 
which supplies water under pressure to the hydraulic 
cylinder used for moving the gate valves under the coal 
bins, and to the hydraulic cylinder under the movable 
floor sections. 


Automatic Scale. 


The automatic scale is a remarkably efficient piece of 
mechanism. It consists of a rotating cylinder divided by 
sheet steel partitions into four quadrantal sections or 
compartments, each capable of holding 44 ton or 560 
pounds of coal. In its normal position for receiving coal 
the partitions stand at an angle of 45 degrees with the 
vertical, so that the opening of one of the compartments 
is directly upward. The whole weight of the cylinder, 
together with the coal that may be in one compartment, 
is carried on two journals, the boxes of which are mova- 
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ble vertically a distance of 3 inches between guides, the 
bearing of the boxes on the vertical guides being a set 
of four wheels, to diminish friction. The weight of each 
of these boxes is supported by well made and nearly 
frictionless chain, carried over two ball bearing pulleys 
to a heavy counterweight, as shown in the cut. These 
ball bearing pulleys take the place of the knife edge 
pivots of ordinary scales. They are inclosed in dust 
proof casings. 

The angle of the hopper delivering coal to the scale is 
such that the coal slides down it at a moderate rate and 
the edge of the hopper is so close to the scale that when 
the compartment of the scale is full the coal is blocked 























The barge being supplied with two scales, and run- 
ning at the rate of 125 gross tons per hour, each scale 
will be Gumped 250 times in an hour, or a little over 
four times per minute, thus allowing ample time for 
filling without shock. The accuracy of the seale is quite 
remarkable, Repeated tests under the most rapid condi- 
tions of working have shown that its mean error does 
not exceed a quarter of 1 per cent. Its durability has 
also been thoroughly tested; the two scales on the barge, 
after a year’s use, are apparently as good as new, and 
have thus far required no repairs. 

This automatic weighing and registering of the 
amount of coal delivered by the barge is a matter of con- 
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Part Longitudinal Section 


Fig. 6.—Operating Mechanism of Bin Gates. 








Side Elevation. 








Part Vertical Section. 


Fig. 7.—Gravity Bucket. 
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in the hopper, and there is no coal falling through the 
air. The instant that there are 560 pounds of coal in the 
scule the counterweight is overbalanced, and the scale 
begins to descend, a knife actuated by a heavy weight 
suddenly cuts off the descending stream of coal, a latch 
is thrown open, the scale rotates through an angle of 90 
degrees and dumps its coal into the hopper below, 
whence it slides through the telescopic tubes to the coal 
bunker in the steamer. The coal having fallen out of the 
scale the counterweight brings the rotating cylinder back 
to its highest position, with the next compartment in 
place to receive coal, and with the cutting off knife 
thrown back from the descending stream. A mechan- 
ical counting device on each scale registers the number 
of dumps, and the record is repeated by means of an 
electric connection to a register on the deck. 


siderable importance to steamship owners. By the or- 
dinary methods of obtaining coal they must accept the 
weights given by the coal operators, and they have no 
satisfactory check upon the accuracy of these weights. 

After the coal leaves the scales it slides down the 
telescopic chutes into the bunkers, where it is taken 
care of in the usual manner by the trimmers. By the 
use of a flexible end to the chute it is easy to carry the 
coal into any corner of the bunker, and thus greatly 
diminish the trimmers’ labor. 

The whole crew of the barge consists of six men— 
namely, the captain, who handles from the deck the 
levers operating all the machinery; the engineer and fire- 
man; a man at the overhead winch to handle the chutes; 
a man to oversee the filling of the bunkers; a man in 
the scale house, who acts as a lookout; the cook. 
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The Clergue Enterprises at Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


The industrial development that has been going on 


at the 


ready the investment amounts to more than $12,000,000 


and the plans already entered upon call for additional 


expenditure of nearly as much. 
In many weys it is the most striking development 

under way in America. The entire superstructure of in 

dustry is based upon 


and the undeveloped resources ot the wilderness sur 


rounding this point upon ihe Canadian side of the 
boundary. The people of Canada have backed the Gov- 
ernment—even pushed it along—in the grants made to 
the companies that are working here. A year ago these 
2,500,000 acres of selected land, some 
eash subsidies. and timber and other contracts. Now 
these grants have been increased by 38,000,000 acres of 


grants included 


land, $1,000,000 in cash subsidy for railway construction, 
more contracts. and the purchase of between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 worth of steel rails, covering a period of 
five years. If these companies shall require more in- 


centives there is no important movement yet manifest 


that will deny them, providing the demands appear to be 


reasonable. 


It was no smail thing when these companies prac- 


tically pre-empted the entire water power of Lake Su- 


perior. One canal to utilize 20,000 horse-power has been 


in use some time, a second to furnish 50,000 horse-power 
is 90 per cent. completed, and a third, to take what there 


is left after the navigation interests of the lakes have 
been conserved, is begun. Canal No. 2, the property of 
be 
genernting power before another spring. In order that 


the Michigan-Lake Superior Power Company, will 
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lower end of Lake Superior is progressing with 
remarkable vigor and rapidity. Millions are spent—al- 


the water power of Lake Superior 








of harbors and connecting channels above might be ma- 


terially improved, and at a cost far less than the present 
method of digging the bottoms deeper. 


Within the pasi few days a contract has been let to 











Fig. 9.—Sketch Showiny Barge and Vessel. 
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Fig. 8.—Section at Top of Tower. 


THE CLARKE AUTOMATIC COALING AND WEIGHING BARGE. 


the flow of water through this immense outlet, which 
is over 2 miles long, bus a width of 200 feet and a depth 
of 22 feet, shall not gradually drain Lake Superior to the 
enormous loss of marine and harbor interests, the com- 
pany are letting contracts for damming the great lake, 
and a great steel and concrete dam 2000 feet long will 
stretch across the hend of the Sault rapids. 

Dams for the preservation of the levels of the great 
lakes have been proposed many years, but no attempt 
at their construction has ever been made. It is esti- 
mated that by the construction of similar obstructions 
at the outlets of lakes Huron and Erie the water level 


the Riter-Conley Company of Pittsburgh for the erec- 
tion at the Sault of two charcoal or coke blast furnaces 
of 150 tons daily capacity each. These are to be followed 
by two more. All will furnish iron for the Bessemer 
plant and the rail mills now nearing completion. The 
plant of four furnaces will consume an enormous quan- 
tity of wood. Every day 25 acres must be denuded and 
600 tons of charcoal produced. Not far from 1000 men 
must be steadily employed cutting the forest for these 
furnaces. Nowhere else in America is there under single 
ownership sufficient woodlands to warrant such an un- 
dertaking. But this company have in their grants wood 
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for the continuous operation of their kilns for a genera- 
tion. 


A demonstration plant for the carbonizing of wood 
under a new German process will be erected at the works 
at once. If its claims are proved extensive kilns for the 
carbonizing of blast furnace fuel will probably be put 
in. They will produce a quantity of acetate of lime, 
from which acetic acid will be made by treatment with 
sulphuric acid produced by the company, and they will 
furnish a large share of the wood alcohol of the United 
States. Acetic acid to take the place of European im- 
portations will probably be produced. 

A 600-ton rail mill will be in running order this year. 
Its two 5-ton Bessemer converters are already swung 
and jis rolls going. The buildings ore all of stone, a 
beautiful banded sandstone similar to what all the works 
of the compuny are built of, and its foundations are all 
concrete. Very little of the material brought from the 
abandoned Dansville works will be utilized, and the mill 
is expected to be as fine as skill and ability can make it. 
Though not so large as many of the American works, it 
is proposed to build a model plant for its size. D. D. 
Lewis, who built the works of the Lorain steel mill, is 
in charge. 

In nddition to the rail mill an open hearth plant will 
be put in and a tube mill erected. This will probably 
make certain special high grade tubing valuable for 
special work. 

A great sulphur reduction works is about completed 
and will be at work shortly. This will treat pyrrhotite 
ores from the company’s Sudbury mine for the extrac- 
tion of sulphur. A sulphurous anhydride plant is going 
up; a sulphite pulp mill is completed and is now being 
connected with the ground wood pulp mill, so that the 
products of the two can be mixed and sold as a part 
sulphite product, and all the works based upon the wood 
and pyrrhotite will be in operation, it is expected, in a 
few weeks. 

Work on the No. 3 canal, the second on the Canadian 
side of the line, was started in order to provide stone 
for the steel mill, and the prism of the canal forms a 
convenient quarry. This canal will be nearly as large as 
that on the American side and will furnish 40,000 horse- 
power. Its uses will be metallurgical, and a refinery 
for the treatment of ores of copper and other Canadian 
minerals will be erected. It is expected to treat ores 
from the far West as well as those that may be mined 
near at hand. The power house for this canal will be 
at the lower end of the works, and for 44 mile below its 
waste weir there will be docks and terminals for the 
various transportation enterprises connected with the 
operation. ; 

These transportation enterprises are large. They 
now include the Algoma Central Steamship Line, run- 
ning four large freight steamships and two consorts, 
and several passenger boats connecting the several loca- 
tions of the enterprise. There is the Algoma Central 
Railway, designed ultimately to run to Hudson Bay, 
and immediately to the Canadian Pacific Line, 130 miles 
north from the Sault. This line is completed for 40 
miles and contracts for nearly 100 miles more have been 
let. The Helen mine road is completed to that mine, 12 
miles back from Lake Superior and 125 miles north of 
the Sault, and is being laid to the newer Josephine mine, 
11 miles further iniand. The Manitoulin & North Shore 
road is planned to run easterly from the Sault to make 
connection witk transcontinental lines and open mines 
along the company’s grants. A portion of the road 
through the Sudbury region has been completed and has 
already opened several fine nickel mines. 

Harbor and dock facilities for ore shipment are to be 
greatly increased immediately by the addition of ore 
cars and the building of storage tracks at the dock. The 
mining equipment is being enlarged by a second ore 
crusher, now under way; by a steam shovel for loading 
at the mine and by stock pile room for extensive winter 
mining. Helen ore, though containing some sulphur, is 
not injured thereby, as the pyrites occur in distinct 
boulders and masses. Last year’s average of sulphur 
was only 0.028 per cent. At the mine there is now a 
cube of ore budy shown up by drilling and explorations 


that is approximately 1000 x 400 x 200 feet. If all this 
cube is ore there is a tremendous mine. The Canadian 
Geological Survey regards it as commensurate in im- 
portance with the great deposits of Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. When I examined the Helen a year ago and re 
ported what I had seen in The Iron Age there was much 
doubt expressed, and some lake mining men went so far 
as to say there were noc over 1,000,000 tons, and all sul- 
phur. The appearance of the mine to-day does not bear 
out these pessimistic ideas. Irom that time to this 
there has beeu a wonderful change, too, in the appeur- 
ance of the company’s railroad and other works. The 
Heleu mine road was a pretty tough looking line, which 
was natural, as it was just completed and through a 
wilderness. Now all is changed. The road has been 
practically rebuilt, and work that on most lines would 
have waited for years has already been done. All the 
great trestles are solid filled, the timber bridges are re- 
placed by girder bridges and concrete piers and abut- 
ments, the ditches and culverts are of concrete, steel and 
masonry, and the track is laid with 85-pound steel. 
There is a large equipment of 50-ton cars and 110-ton 
locomotives; buildings and equipment have a finished 
and permanent look that is most remarkable. D. E. W. 





The Inland Steel Company. 


The Inland Steel Company, Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago, bave purchased 50 acres of land in a most eligible 
location for their new steel works. The tract is located 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, in Indiana, just east 
of South Chicago, and near the town of East Chicago. 
The locality will be known as Indiana Harbor. The 
company have already let most of the contracts for the 
buildings, which are all planned with a view to future 
extensions. The office building will be two stories high, 
and of brick, but the other buildings will be of steel 
construction. The open hearth building, 120 x 900 feet 
in dimensions, will contain the blooming mill and four 
50-ton furnaces with a daily output of 400 tons of basic 
open hearth steel. Two finishing mills will be built, 
one 80 x 300 feet and the other 160 x 650 feet. The ma- 
chine and blacksmith shop will be of steel construction, 
70 x 150 feet. The Inland Steel Company will make a 
specialty of the production of open hearth steel on a 
large scale. The product will be billets, slabs and mer- 
chant bars. Later on blast furnaces will be built. There 
is abundant room for this purpose. A part of the pro- 
duction in billets will be shipped to the plant of the In- 
land Steel Company at Chicago Heights. The Indiana 
Harbor Works will have the best railroad connec- 
tions, being on the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago; Baltimore & 
Ohio; Michigan Central; Chicago Terminal Transfer; 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and Chicago Junction railroads. 
Contracts for the steel frame buildings so far let have 
been taken by the Indiana Bridge Company of Muncie, 
Ind. The Inland Steel Company have selected R. J. 
Beatty as general manager of the Indiana Harbor 
Works. He was formerly president of the Midland 
Steel Company of Muncie, Ind., and continued as general 
manager of the works for some time after their acquisi- 
tion by the American Sheet Steel Company. 


_ 
—_— 





The Illinois Steel Company.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting in Chicago last week: 
Directors: C. M. Schwab, E. H. Gary, E. J. Buffington, 
C. H. Foote, E. Shearson, E. C. Converse, Percival Rob- 
erts, Jr., T. W. Robinson, W. L. Brown, K. K. Knapp, 
T. J. Hyman. Officers: President, E. J. Buffington; first 
vice-president, C. H. Foote; secretary and treasurer, T. 
J. Hyman. Executive Committee: E. J. Buffington, E. 
H. Gary, C. M. Schwab, C. H. Foote, T. J. Hyman. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh have 
received an order for 250 steel gondola cars, for use on 
the Government's railways in New South Wales in Aus- 
tralia. The cars in make up will be somewhat similar 
to those now in use in Australia, except that they will 
be all steel instead of wood. 
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The Pressed Steel Box Car. 


BY JOHN M. HANSEN, CHIEF ENGINEER PRESSED STEEL 


CAR COMPANY. 


The subject of steel underframes to replace ordinary 
types of wooden car equipment has received much at- 
tention in the past year. As a result a large number of 
ears have been equipped with underframes of various 
types. Practically all of these have been made of pressed 
steel, although several designs of underframes have been 
suggested which are composed almost entirely of rolled 
shapes. 

In the past nine months the wooden car department of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company alone have built over 
6000 cars with wooden bodies of ordinary design sup- 
ported by a steel underframe in place of wooden sills. 
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tween the end sills and side sills is strengthened against 
distortion by a gusset plate, to which a diagonal brace 
is attached. The other end of this brace is attached to 
center sills at bolster. The intermediate stringers, or 
nailing strips, are supported at short intervals by cross 
braces, which are riveted to side and center sills. These 
braces also serve to keep the frame square, and in case 
of a local load directly above the center sills these braces 
convey part of the load to the side sills, where it can be 
more readily cared for. This frame, with attachments 
for wooden upper structure, is shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
The advantages of the steel underframe are greater 
than was at first foreseen. The strength of the car is, 
of necessity, made ample for 80,000 and 100,000 pound 
loads, as it is scarcely possible to obtain sections of steel 
which are light enough to make 50,000 and 60,000 pound 
cars economically. By the use of a steel underframe it is 

















Fig. 1.—Pressed Steel Underframe for 80,000-pound Bow Car. 























Fig. 2.—Complete Pressed Steel Frame for 80,000-pound Boz Car. 


PRESSED STEEL BOX CAR. 


The underframe illustrated in Fig. 1 has been used on 
a large number of P. & R. box and gondola cars built 
by the Pressed Steel Car Company. It consists of two 
center and two side sills, of pressed steel standard type, 
17 inches deep at center, extending continuously from 
end sill to end sill. Each section of this sill is of channel 
form. The flanges form an ample bearing surface to 
which wooden nailing strips can be bolted, and also af- 
ford abundant opportunity for riveted connection with 
top and bottom flanges of end sills and bolsters. The 
bolster is of a box girder section, the web of which con- 
sists of channel shaped diaphragms, which are flanged 
on all sides to allow center sills to pass through and still 
furnish riveting surface sufficient to connect the ends of 
these diaphragms, and thus get the efficiency of a con- 
tinuous bolster. The tension and compression members 
of this bolster consist of flat tie plates extending con- 
tinuously the entire width of the car, passing above and 
below the center sills, thus holding the latter securely in 
place. The end sills of the car constitute girders which 
assist in distributing a part of the force due to end 
shocks from center sills to side sills. The connection be- 


possible and practical to build an 80,000-pound furniture 
car (or a car for any other bulky commodity) with truck 
centers 50 feet apart, if so desired. With a wooden 
underframe it would be literally impossible to place sills 
close enough together and make trussing deep enough to 
accommodate such a span. There is not room enough be- 
tween top of rail and top of floor in the ordinary design 
of wooden cars to truss the sills sufficiently to carry the 
load which an 80,000-pound car is expected to carry 
across a span of 50 feet, unless an excessive number of 
sills and truss rods are used, which would make the 
weight of the car so great that it would be an imprac- 
ticable construction. By the use of steel sills, such as are 
raanufactured by the Pressed Steel Car Company, it is 
possible to get a girder which is practically of uniform 
strength at all sections. The weakest point of the 
wooden sill is, under ordinary circumstances, at the 
center of the car, The truss rods, which, in a new car 
with wooden sills support the greater part of the vertical 
load, soon lose their initial tension, and allow the sills 
themselves to carry the greater portion of the load. It is 
at this time that the weakness in the sills develops. 
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Vith a pressed steel sill, such as that described above, it 
is possible to make thé sill stronger at the center than at 
any other point. This, it is claimed, cannot be done with 
wooden sills. The portions of the center sills between 
the bolsters are called upen to stand compression due to 
blows sustained by the draft rigging. In this case, also, 
the weakest point of the wooden sill is at the center of 
the car. The tie rods, which help to strengthen the car 
against a vertical load. only serve to exaggerate this 
weakness. The humping up and breaking at the center, 
which frequently causes the destruction of a long flat 
car when it sustains heavy end shocks, is prevented by 
the use of a steel frame. 

Inability to resist end shocks is one of the most fatal 
weaknesses of present car construction. The under- 
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Since the adoption of the steel underframe has proven 
of such great value, another move in the same direction 
has been suggested, and is being adopted with equal 
rapidity for box car service. In addition to a steel un- 
derframe, cars are now being designed with steel posts, 
braces, side plates, end plates, carlines, &c., thus making 
the frame of a box car a complete riveted structure. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a complete steel frame as built by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, and Figs. 5 and 6 show in 
detail the construction of a car having such a frame. 
The posts and braces are U shaped. 

A nailing strip, to which the lining is secured, is bolted 
on the inside of each post. The side and end girths are 
of U-shaped section, and form a continuous steel band 
encircling the entire car, with the exception of the door 
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Fig. 3.—Details of Pressed Steel Box Car. 


PRESSED STEEL BOX CAR. 


frame described above affords abundant opportunity for 
exceptional strength in this direction. The diagonal 
braces which are shown in this design of underframe 
form the tension members of a truss by which compres- 
sion of the draft sills is partially communicated to the 
side sills. ‘These same diagonal braces act as compres- 
sion pieces to convey the shocks sustained from pushing 
on the corner of the car, where the push pole is applied. 
to the center of the car, where they are readily absorbed 
by the bolsters and center sills. In a box car a common 
casualty is for the end post to be broken out at the 
bottom. In Figs. 1 and 3 an angle is shown riveted to 
the top flange and the bottoms of the end posts and 
braces are secured behind this angle. The end posts and 
ends of the car cannot, therefore, break away from their 
connection at the bottom without tearing off or bending 
this angle. The strength of the end of the car is thus 
limited only by the strength of the opponent timbers, 
and not by the strength of the various joints. 


openings. A nailing strip is also placed inside these 
girths, and others are placed along the side plate and 
side sills, forming a nailing surface for car siding. The 
side plate consists of a channel section running from 
end to end of the car. The end plates are angle sections, 
and are riveted at their ends to the side plates. The side 
plates are further connected by carlines of U-shaped 
section. The carlines have curves pressed in them into 
which the purlines are fitted and bolted. 

The practical advantages to be derived from this steel 
upper frame are probably as great as, if not greater than, 
those derived from the steel underframe. The wooden 
box car has long since reached its limit as regards ca- 
pacity and durability. The metal frame which is now 
being introduced opens the way for increasing the ca- 
pacity and life and reducing the cost of maintenance of 
box cars. The 100,000 pounds capacity box car will form 
a considerable part of the cars manufactured in the near 
future. It is needless to argue the economy of a 100,- 
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000-pound car by comparing its cost and paying load with 
the cost and paying load of a 60,000-pound car, as this 
was discussed exhaustively before the use of 100,000 
pound hopper and gondola cars became so common. The 
superiority of a steel siructure as compared with a 
wooden structure to withstand the elements has been 
discussed and acknowledged in many other branches of 
engineering than car designing, and it is, therefore, un- 
necessary to advance any arguments along this line. 
Suffice it to say that wooden bridges on railroads all over 
the country have been replaced by steel bridges, and 
wooden buildings by steel buildings. These facts make 
it reasonable to assume that it is only a question of time 
until wooden cars will all have been replaced by steel 
cars. A virtue which is seldom advanced for a steel 
frame lies in the fact that fire has no effect upon it. This 
was clearly illustrated in a recent fire which involved a 
car with a metal frame. The fire entirely destroyed all 
wood work on the car, but left the frame in good condi- 















































Pig. 4.—Details of Pressed Steel Bor Car. 
PRESSED STEEL BOX CAR. 


tion, thus averting 30 per cent. of the loss which a 
wooden car would have sustained. 

Whereas it is undoubtedly a fallacy to design cars 
to withstand wrecks or unfair usage, yet the fact that 
steel cars and steel underframes do withstand wrecks 
which result iu total destruction of wooden cars is cer- 
tainly a point in their favor. The question has always 
been, “ Where does fair usage end and unfair usage 
begin?”’ The use of steel frames has been of great value 
to railroad companies in that it has widened the limits 
of what is considered fairusage, and narrowed down the 
amount of usage which can be termed unfair. Without 
any visible signs of extraordinary usage a steel frame 
has frequently been known to stand what has in the 
past been considered unfair usage, inasmuch as it re- 
sulted in demolishing wooden cars. 

With the steel frame illustrated in Fig. 2 the entire 
side of the car becomes a steel truss, the necessity for the 
heavy side sills used in the steel underframe immediately 
disappears, and even then the side of the car is still at 
least 50 per cent. stronger than the vertical load can 
possibly require. The reason for this is that in addi- 
tion to supporting this vertical load the posts and braces 
must also resist the centrifugal force, or bulging effect, 
which resulis from rounding curves at high speed with a 
loaded car. 

To give a general idea of the efficiency of the steel 
post, or brace, to stand compression, or to show the abil- 
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ity of a steel upper frame to support a vertical load, 
the following comparison is made: 

The prevailing practice in wooden car construction is 
to secure a post merely by putting it in a malleable iron 
shoe, which means nothing more than a hinge or pin 
connection. The method of securing steel posts is to 
rivet them to the side plate or side sill, thus making it 
fixed or rigid at both ends, which gives the steel post a 
great advantage over the wooden post. However, over- 
looking this advantage, and comparing the U-shaped 
steel post shown in Fig. 2, made of 44-inch plate, with a 
solid oak post of the same over all dimensions, it is found 
that the wooden post is capable of standing only 30 per 
cent. of the load that a steel post of equal length can 
carry with safety. In the computation, the result of 
which is given above, a wooden post is assumed as capa- 
ble of standing a maximum ftber strain of 1000 pounds 
per square inch, while a steel post is assumed as capable 
of standing 12,000 pounds per square inch. These as- 
sumptions are certainly fair or possibly favor the wooden 
post. 

To show the advantages of a steel post vs. a wooden 
post to resist bulging or bending, calculations have been 
made which clearly demonstrate that a steel post, acting 
as a beam, can resist three times the force that would 
break a wooden post of the same over all dimensions and 
of % inch thickness. The steel underframes and upper 
frames here considered are both steps in the direction of 
a box car the outside covering of which will be entirely 
of steel. Cortsiderable interest attends the developments 
in freight car equipment which will take place within 
the next year and the 100,000 pounds capacity steel box 
ear will probably play an important part. 





Pacific Coast News. 


San FRAncisco, CAu., June 10, 1901.—Everything is 
now ready for the harvest, which will be one of the best 
ever garnered in California. The men who supply grain 
bags some time since estimated the cereal crops at 
1,000,000 tons of wheat and 750,000 tons of barley, oats, 
&e. Then we will have a big crop of fruit—a large yield 
of everything save cherries, prunes and pears. It is 
too soon to estimate the grape crop. There will be an 
abundance of sugar beets and other vegetables. The 
citrus crop will be 20 per cent. greater than in 1900, and, 
in short, the producer will have a good time of it this 
year and will be a large buyer. There will be a big 
demand for everything in the shape of iron or steel or 
that is made from them. 

There has been somewhat of a lull in general busi- 
ness; still, despite all, the Clearing House charges keep 
up wonderfully well. They have for the past three 
months been in excess of last year, with the single ex- 
ception of one week, and there the difference was light. 
One week, however, the Clearing House clerk reversed 
the figures and for a while we supposed there was a big 
slump. It would, however, be idle to deny that the great 
strike has made some difference. You cannot all at once 
bring to a full stop all the institutions that employ 7000 
men, the great shipyards, rolling mill, foundries, boiler 
shops, machine shops, &c., without making the differ- 
ence felt. It isa mighty army of workers and it has now 
been idle three weeks. No special attempt has been 
made to fill the places of the strikers, and but for the 
silence that now fills the places that erstwhile were so 
noisy and full of life no one would suspect that any- 
thing unusual had occurred. Some small shops are at 
work, but beyond that nothing is being done, and now 
the molders have quit work too. All parties to the con- 
test are dumb as to any negotiation being in progress 
for a settlement, but I suspect that now an attempt 
will be made to fill the strikers’ places. We pay higher 
wages here than you do in the East—20 to 25 per cent. 
higher—and to give nine hours and higher pay than their 
Eastern competitors would simply make it impossible 
for them to compete. The fight is not a local one, but 
has been forced on the coast by the governing body of 
the Eastern machinists. As the employers of the Eastern 
men are competitors for the trade of this coast it is felt 
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that our home machinists should have given the matter 
a second thought. The strike epidemic is now in the air 
and no one can tell what will happen next. The men 
probably thought that on account of the amount of 
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work going on the strike could not last long, but they 
were mistaken, and if the truth were known many are 
now cursing it in their inmost hearts. Occasionally 
some of the strikers get an odd job of work, and 30 
boiler makers have gone down to the Hawaiian Islands 


to work on steel tanks for the sugar planters at Kahalin. 
The employees of the rolling mill department and others 
in the Judson Iron Works at Oakland have left work, 
too. A union was formed to affiliate with the Amal- 

















Plan of SO0,000-Pound Pressed Steel Box Car, 
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gamated Association of the Iron and Steel Workers of 
America. 

All this has dealt a blow at the oil industry, which 
has been rather quiet for a month or so. All the leading 
foundries, iron works, &c., had begun to use oil, but as 
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they are now idle there is a market for a large quantity 
temporarily shut off. On the other hand, nearly all the 
producers of the Coalinger district have signed an agree- 
ment to sell at 65 cents a barrel at the well and 70 cents 
delivered at the point of shipment. The production is 
going on increasing, and Kern County in May shipped 
50 per cent. more oil than in April. There is no question 
that, with the possible exception of Texas, this State is 
bound to be the banner oil State of the Union, and that 
among all its products oil is bound to be king. In North- 
ern California development work is going on actively 
and the oil sells at a much higher price than that from 
the southern part of the State. The great trouble of 
the oil producers of the interior is the freight rate, which 
is 46 cents a barrel, including switches, and whicb is 
looked upon as practical confiscation. But the railroad 
has promised reduced rates as soon as it gets its new 


cars in commission. J. ©. In 
| ed 
The Condition of the Coal and Iron Trades in 


Scotland. 


GLasGow, June 6, 1901.—The event of the week here 
has been the settlement of the wages question in the 
coal trade. As previously reported, the Conciliation 
Board being unable to come to an agreement over the 
demand made by the coal owners for a reduction in 
wages of 1 shilling per day as from May 1, decided to 
call in an arbiter. Lord James of Hereford, who has 
acted in a similar capacity with much approval in other 
cases, was chosen as neutral chairman in arbiter. This 
week he presided over the board in Glasgow, and heard 
‘the representations of the delegates of the masters for, 


sand those of the delegates of the men against, the pro- 


posed reduction. And he went into all the facts and 
figures submitted. Finally he decided that there should 
ibe a reduction of 12% per cent. on the 1888 basis, to take 


effect from now and to last until July 31. This is just 


“splitting the difference.” The employers asked for a 
reduction of 1 shilling per day; Lord James’ award is 
equal to 6 pence. The employers wanted the reduction 
to date from the expiring of the last period from which 
the rate was fixed by the Conciliation Board—viz., the 
first day of May; Lord James’ award dates it from to- 
day. The men have thus had about six weeks at the 
unreduced rate, and have once more scored by their 
diplomacy. Almost everybody expected that if the ar- 
biter allowed the shilling he would not date it back, but 
he only allows 6 pence. Coal owners, however, have no 
great cause to complain, though they do complain, for 
up till now they have been getting good prices. It is 
true that quoted rates are from 5 shillings to 6 shillings 
per ton under those quoted at this time of the year, but 
last year coal owners were not averaging the quoted 
rates, as most of them had running contracts at lower 
figures. ‘This year, for the first six months at any rate, 
their averages should be fully better than last year, 
when wages were about the same as now. It was not 
till August that the maximum wage of 8 shillings per 
day was reached. 

If ironmasters were to get immediate benefit from 
the reduction in colliers’ wages the iron trade would be 
relieved all round. But the price of splint coal for the 
furnaces was fixed at 9 shillings per ton for June, and is 
not likely to be reduced before the end of the month. 
There are so few sellers of this coal that they 
command the situation. As it is, though two or three 
furnaces were relighted last month, others were put out, 
and there are now only 76 in blast in Scotlanu, as com- 
pared with 85 a year ago. The output of pigs is, there- 
fore, about one-seventh down. Yet this does not affect 
the warrant market, which continues dull and lifeless 
at 2 shillings to 3 shillings under makers’ prices. There 
are not now 60,000 Yons in the Glasgow warrant stores, 
though there are over 75,000 tons of Cleveland iron in 
the Middlesbrough warrant stores. Finished iron mak- 
ers are only buying from hand to motth, but steel 
makers have been buying hematite pigs more freely 
and some have covered themselves up to the end of July, 
as if of opinion tbat there will be no break up in prices 
before then. Perhaps aot, but holders of warrants de- 
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clare that there will be no break in prices at all, and 
cling to their holdings. There has been more buying of 
steel ship plates of late, but Scotch makers have to ac- 
cept very low prices in order to keep out North of Eng- 
land plates, which are quoted £5 15s. 

The prospecis of the shipbuilding industry are 
brighter than they were. Last month the output of the 
Scotch shipbuilders was about 56,000 tons, a total to 
which the new steamer “ Haverford,” launched by John 
Brown & Co., Clydebank, for the International Naviga- 
tion Company, contributed 11,500 tons, and which was 
further swollen by two big P. & O. liners, launched by 
Cuird & Co., Greenock, and Alexander Stephens & Sons, 
Glasgow, respectively. And the new contracts booked 
during the month are computed to have been not much 
short of 50,000 tons. Since the close of May several 
large orders have been placed, including two more P. & 
O. liners, each of 10,000 tons and 11,000 indicated horse- 
power. In point of fact, the tide has turned and the 
flow of new orders is beginning to equalize the comple- 
tion of old contracts. This insures activity in most of 
the yards—in all the chief yards—until the end of the 
year, at any rate, and perhaps longer. And it is known 
that a good many orders have yet to be placed by the 
established lines, as weli as the contracts the Admiralty 
will have to place with private builders, in the course of 
the autumn. Whether prices are yet low enough to give 
another stimulus to the building of cargo tramps is 
doubtful, but it will come in time. 

A notable output of Clyde shipyards this week is 
the “ Kumano Maru,” built by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Company for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
of Tokio, and the fifteenth vessel built on the Clyde for 
this enterprising Japanese company. The “‘ Kumano 
Maru” is 415 feet long, 48% feet broad, 30 feet deep, and 
her gross tonnage is 4800. She is built of steel on the 
three-deck principle, up to Lloyd’s standard and in ac- 
cordauce with the British Board of Trade regulations 
for passengers. She has a center through plate keel, 
with side bars to form a bar keel, and a double cellular 
bottom, for water ballast. ‘There are eight water tight 
compartments with steel bulkheads, and the double bot- 
tom is also divided by steel water tight doors and gird- 
ers. For cooling and otherwise regulating the air of the 
cabins a system of brine pipes has been installed from 
the refrigerating machine connected with Stewarts’ pat- 
ent theremotank coils. There are also a number of elec- 
tric fans, and a large cooling chamber for fresh pro- 
visions. 

The “Kumano Maru’s” propelling machinery con- 
sists of one set of triple expansion engines, surface con- 
densing, with three inverted cylinders working on three 
cranks, and the horse power 31 inches diameter; the 
intermediate 51 inches diameter, and locomotive power 
85 inches, all adapted for a stroke of 4 feet 6 inches. 
The horse-power cylinder is fitted with a piston valve 
and the other cylinders with slide valves, all worked by 
the double eccentric link motion valve gear, controlled 
by a combined steam and hydraulic reversing gear. The 
crank thrust and tunnel shafts are of mild steel and the 
propeller shaft of Morison’s patent lockfast iron. The 
engines are fitted with all the appliances for economical 
working, with feed heater, evaporator, air pump, &c., 
and there is a complete set of donkey pumps. There are 
three double ended and two single ended steel boilers; 
the former with six Morison furnaces each and the lat- 
ter with three, in all 24 furnaces, adapted to work up 
to 185 pounds pressure. The passenger accommodation 
is of a superior character and worthy of what is now 
becoming one of the greatest shipping companies in the 
world. B. J. 

6 

The American Bridge Company have removed their 
drafting offices from the Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 
to their own new office building, at Fifty-first and But- 
ler streets, in Pittsburgh, which have just been com- 
pleted. The new building is three stories high and has 
been built to suit the needs of the clerical forces and 
draftsmen of the American Bridge Company. The offices 
of the contracting department will remain in the Empire 
Building. 
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The Flow of Metal.* 
BY HENRIK V. LOSS. 


A little more than a year ago I had the honor and _ priv- 
ilege of laying before you a synopsis of a series of ex- 
periments on the “ Flow of Steel,” covering researches 
made at intervals during the last 10 to 15 years. The 
Institute was pleased to send out advance copies of my 
lecture, thereby securing a very thorough and exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion. It gave me great pleasure 
to know that the major points covered by my work found 
such liberal and hearty reception, and that the only 
chapter to which any exception was made at that time 
was the one covering the resistance to punching. Sev- 
eral of the learned members of this section criticised my 
assertion that the ordinarily accepted and standard ulti- 
mate for punching steel should be reduced 30 per cent 
or more. I told the members of the section at the time 
that the strangeness of this result came to me originally 
with as much surprise as it then did to them, and there 
seemed to be a desire on the part of several of the engi- 
neers present during the evening to inaugurate a series 
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five and six times as great on a power machine as on one 
driven by water pressure, and herein undoubtedly lies 
the solution of the problem. With this in view, it seems 
to me that the proper way to build a power punch is to 
have at least two different speeds—a slow one for pene- 
tration and a quicker one for the return movement. It 
has also lately come to my notice that some of the orig- 
inal experiments made by Hoopes & Townsend a num- 
ber of years ago were based upon this principle, and 
that the large nuts penetrated by small punches were 
only made possible upon the above-mentioned basis. 

In laying before you my experiments, made since my 
last paper, I wish to say that the present ultimates are a 
little higher than those originally given. The reasons for 
this may be many; possibly a little higher carbon steel, 
or a little more resistance in the machine upon which 
they were conducted, as compared to the multiple ma- 
chines used in my previous work; or again, the fact that 
our plates are all a little below size. In my former ex- 
periments the plates were not micrometered, having 
been given the benefit of the full round dimension, while 
with the data given you to-night the sheets have been 
more carefully measured up. With beveled punches the 
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Plate, % Inch Steel; Punch, 15-16 Inch 
Diameter (Beveled) ; One Hole. 
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Plate, % Inch; Punch, 11-32 Inches Di- 
ameter (Flat) ; One Hole, 





Plate, 5-16 Inch Steel; Punch, 15-16 
Inch Diameter (Beveled) ; One Hole, 
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Plate, 5-16 Inch Steel; Punch, 11-32 
Inches Diameter (Flat); One Hole. 


Plate, % Inch Steel; Punch, 1 1-32 Inches 
Diameter (Flat); One Hole. 
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Plate, 7-16 Inch Steel; Punch, 11-32 
Inches Diameter (Flat) ; One Hole. 


THE FLOW OF METAL. 


of individual and separate experiments, with a view of 
proving or disproving my statements. The burden of 
the argument seemed to be that punching could not possi- 
bly require less power than shearing. I shall not discuss 
that aspect of the case to-night, but will confine my ar- 
guments to the field of my original assertion—viz., that 
the accepted power to punch steel is decidedly an un- 
necessarily large one. 

I frankly admit that when presenting my last experi- 
ments in this particular field I did so aiming at nothing 
more than to lay certain new facts before you, having 
mo intention whatever of explaining their causes, as, up 
to that time, I had not been able to analyze them my- 
self. 

This evening, in adding whatever new data I possess, 
I wish to accompany them with the expression, as my 
own conviction, that the reason for the low ultimate for 
punching lies in #he fact that the punching machinery 
as hitherto used, and with which experiments have for- 
merly been made, were power punches, possessing great 
speed of penetration, while the experiments conducted 
by me have all been confined to hydraulic machines, 
where the velocity of the flow of metal during the process 
has been entirely under the control of the operator. 
Speaking in a general way, I find from observation that 
the speed during the actual punching was from three to 


* Paper read before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, from the 
Journal of the Institute for June. 


original experiments averaged about 35,000 pounds per 
square inch, while the data given in the table below 
give about 42,000 pounds, increasing with the thickness 
of the plate. Flat punches gave about 25 per cent. in ad- 
dition, or about 40,000 to 42,000 pounds for old punches 
(and somewhat less for new ones), while the present ex- 
periments give about 45,000 to 46,000 pounds. It is also 
seen that with a flat punch the ultimate seems to be 
nearly constant and not depending upon the dimension 
of the plate; and furthermore it is interesting to note 
that when % or 9-16 inch plate is reached the effect of 
the beveling disappears, the ultimate being the same for 
both flat and beveled punches. 

This is in perfect harmony with my results found on 
shearing, which were that with 1% or 2 inch plate the 
beneficial effect of a beveled knife disappeared. 

The ultimate of the steel tested was about 60,000 
pounds per square inch, and made by the basic open 
hearth process. 

I have very little more to say, having confined my 
work exclusively to meeting your criticisms upon the 
subject of punching. If any one of you should have con- 
ducted any similar experiments, I should be very much 
pleased to know the results. I want to give to you to- 
night, for your own inspection, the original cards upon 
which the figures are based. They were taken at two 
different works, both belonging to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company in Pittsburgh, and conducted by two different 
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men, but, withal, you can see how well they agree. The 
subject is an important one, as we all know, and when a 
year or more ago I was confronted by men of your 
standing and ability taking a strong stand in opposition 
to the results attained, I felt it my duty to proceed with 
the work. It is perfectly natural and justly right that 
our text books, representing accepted standards for years 
and years, shall be respected, only to be thrown aside 
when refuted by indisputable evidence, and if my work 
in the field of “ The Flow of Steel” has merited the rec- 
ognition of my profession, I shall consider myself fully 
rewarded for my task. 


iverage Ultimates. 
Thickness 


of Beveled punch. Flat punch. 
Plate. Pounds per Pounds per 
Inch. square inch. square inch. 
Vv IEG MOROORs 2s ccc cnes 40,000 49.600 
4 {Second series........ ieee Odd 
7 ta 8 eee 39,500 46,00 
5-16 {Second series........ ae eae 
% he ee eee valle 
, ? Second series....... 42,800 30,000 (7?) 
7-16 6 eS ae ee 41,150 41,000 
sisi 7Second series........ Ae hes 
u iy ££. ee 42,400 cine 
- i} Second series........ 44.100 38,500 ( ?) 
bo. Ss ee 45,600 eae 
9-16 + Second series........ 45,750 45,500 
iThird series........-. 45,000 ore 
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however, been a very instructive one, and has yielded 
much information in this matter not heretofore made 
public. 

MR LOSS’S REPLY. 


Mr. Loss: Referring to Mr. Christie’s remarks on the 
questions of speeds with which my experiments on 
punching and shearing were made, I have already fully 
stated to-night that herein lies the solution of the prob- 
lem of low ultimates. I have indicated in connection 
with my last experiments, and which have been laid be- 
fore you to-night, the speed of the puncliing, this being 
from one-third to one-fifth of that used in geared power 
machines. 

As to the velocity used in shearing, however, I wisb 
to say that they were practically the same—viz., a little 
higher for very thin dimensions, becoming slower, even 
up to the point of stalling the hydraulic press for the 
greater thicknesses, and in this last instance producing 
a card similar in effect as the punching card given to 
you to-night, and to which card was attached a note, 
giving 15 seconds as the time for penetration. 

I think, however, that the aim and purpose resulting 
from my experiments, and to which I wish to call the 
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Plate, 7-16 Inch Steel; Punch, 15-16 
Inch Diameter (Beveled) ; One Hole. 
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Plate, % Inch Steel; Punch, 15-16 Inch 


THE FLOW 


Figures under flat punch for %-inch and %-inch mate- 
rial (second series) were taken from a plate which was 
not micrometered. That they are somewhat lower than 
the rest may be caused by the character of this special 
sheet, and also that it may have followed the standard 
rule of being undersized. 


Discussion, 


James Christie: It is to be regretted that during the 
admirable experiments of Mr. Loss, on the flow of metal, 
especially in those relating to the resistance to punching 
and shearing, the element of time was not more ac- 
curately denoted. 

It is obvious and well known that the resistance to 
flow or rupture of solid bodies is affected by the velocity 
of the movement. It has been asserted that if pressures 
exceeding the elastic limit were applied to material, 
through a punch, for example, and sufficient time al- 
lowed, perforation would ultimately follow. It is 
very well known that in the ordinary operation of test- 
ing by tension the velocity with which the pull is ex- 
erted exercises an important influence on the result, ex- 
tremely low pulling speeds showing much lower tensile 
resistance than is indicated by higher speeds. There- 
fore, in order to discover exactly the comparative re- 
sistance to punching and to shearing, as touched on by 
Mr. Loss in his earlier paper, uniform velocities of move- 
ment should have been obtained as a necessary prelim- 
inary. The whole subject as presented by him has, 


Plate, 0.525 Inch; Punch, 0.937 Inch 
Diameter (#'lat) ; Five Holes. Diameter (Beveled) ; Four Holes. 





Plate, 4% Inch Steel; Punch, 15-16 Inch Plate, 9-16 Inch Steel (Full); Punch, 
Diameter (Beveled) ; One Hole, 


15-16 Inch (Beveled) ; Time, 15 Sec- 
onds to Penetrate One Hole. 
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Plate, 0.552 Inch; Punch, 0.937 Inch 
Diameter (Flat) ; Three Holes. 


OF METAL. 


attention of the Institute, have been misunderstood. I 
have stated in my paper this evening that the “ accepted 
power to punch steel is decidedly an unnecessarily large 
one,” but have made no criticism regarding the truth or 
error of results previously found by other investigators 
in this field. 

It is most decidedly the province and duty of the en- 
gineer to procure the best and most economic results 
with the least expenditure, and when it was demon- 
strated not merely in an experimental or laboratory way 


‘ that practical punching machinery can be constructed 


upon certain principles which will allow them to per- 
form 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. more work with the 
same expense the result is one which the engineer cer- 
tainly ought to heed, and it is this particular aspect of 
the case to which I want to call the attention of my fel- 
low members of the Institute. 


eel 





Oil Tanks for the Beaumont Fields.—The Riter-Con- 
ley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, builders of iron and 
steel structural work of all kinds, have taken in the 
past two or three months some very heavy contracts for 
oil tanks for the new oil fields at Beaumont, Texas. The 
concern took a second contract the other day for one 
tank of 200,000 barrels capacity. These tanks will be 
built by the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company in Texas, the 
concern having about 200 men at work in shops at that 
place at the present time. This last contract will re- 
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quire about 4500 tons of steel plates, which will be fur- The Cambria Steel Company will then be prepared te 
nished by the Pittsburgh mills. Some of the material exchange the 320,000 full paid shares of the par value 
will be worked up in the Pittsburgh and Allegheny shops of $16,000,000 for the 320,000 shares heretofore issued, 
of the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company and then shipped to upon which $13.50 have been paid. 

Texas to be completed. It will require fully 250 cars The Cambria Steel Company will enter into a con- 
to ship all of the material from Pittsburgh to its destina- tract with a syndicate to take and pay for at the price 
tion. The J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company, the largest of $22.50 the remaining shares of the Conemaugh Steel 
oil operators in the Texas field, have also placed orders Company which may not be taken by the stockholders 
for tankage with the Petroleum Iron Works Company, of the Cambria Company, but will offer these shares, to 
at Washington, Pa., for sufficient tankage for 375,000 wit, 580,000 shares of the par value of $29,000,000, upon 
barrels of oil. About 900 tons of plates will be required which $27.5 


0 per share have been paid by the transfer 
to build these tanks, all of which will be furnished by of property, pro rata to the stockholders of the Cambria 
Pittsburgh mills. The J. M. Guffey Petroleum Com- Steel Company upon the payment of a price equal to 
pany recently drilled in another well which is turning the balance due thereon, to wit, $22 


$22.50 a share. Under 
out about 500 barrels of oil per day. this offer the holder of each ten shares of the Cambria 


a Steel Company, after receiving ten shares of full paid 
The Cambria Steel Company. stock in exchange for ten shares, $ 3.50 paid, will be 

entitled to purchase 18 shares of the Conemaugh Steel 

An ofticial circular, under date of June 5, gives full Company, $27.50 paid, at $22.50 per share, receiving upon 
particulars as to the reasons for the proposed readjust- such payment the shares as full paid of the par value 


ment and the method in which it will be effected. It of $50. Drexel & Co. will adjust fractions at the current 
states that the shareholders of record June 15 are en- market rate. Stockholders of record June 15, 12 m., have 
titled to subscribe for the new stock until July 15. The the privilege of taking said shares, such privilege to 
circular says in substance: expire on July 15, 1901, and on or before the latter date 

The revival of business and the consolidation of many must pay to Drexel & Co. $2.50 per share, and on August 
of our competitors made it expedient to enlarge the scope 15 the balance ($20) of the purchase price. Of the pro- 
of the company’s operations. In so doing an indebted- ceeds of this subscription $11,680,000 will be appro- 
ness has been incurred to an amount exceeding $3,500,-__ priated to the needs of the business as above stated, and 
000. To provide for its liquidation and to make the the balance will cover the commissions of Drexel & Co., 
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Plate, 0.3875 Inch; Punch, 0.937 Inch Plate, 0.552 Inch; Punch, 0.937 Inch Pilate, 0.552 Inch; 


Punch, 0.937 Inch 
Diameter (Beveled) ; Four Holes. Diameter (Beveled) ; Three Holes. 


Diameter (Beveled) ; Four Holes. 
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further enlargements and ext nsions needed to enable to wit, $200,000, and the compensation of the underwrit- 
the company to manufacture the finished products at ing syndicate, to wit, $1,170,000. When the transaction, 
the lowest possible price requires an addition to capital as thus outlined, has been completed, the property and 
account of $11,680,000 (being a sum equal to the uncalled assets of the Cambria Steel Company and the Cone- 
payments upon the capital stock), about as follows: maugh Steel Company will be merged and consolidated, 





Payment of existing debt..............-seeeeeeees $3,500,000 and the business continued under the name of the Cam- 
Construction now undertaken..............eeeeeee 1,500,000 bria Steel Company. 

New furnaces, ovens, mills and water works........ 5,500,000 a 

DEITIOGARE WOMEN CORIEEIS 6 ooo cance cc ctecndene 1,180,000 


Nigrite Paint.—A. J. Tullock, engineer, in charge of 
While this additional capital could be raised by calls the construction of Tampico Wharf, Tampico, Mexico, 


upon the stockholders, such course might be regarded for the Mexican Government, has placed a large order 
as a hardship, and therefore provision has been made for Nigrite paint with the manufacturers, the L. Z. 
whereby stockholders who are prepared to respond to Leiter Company, 81 Clark street, Chicago. It will be 
a call for such payment can do so, and those who are used for painting large steel caissons, which are to be 
not so situated may retain their interest in the enter- submerged and filled with cement to support the wharf. 
prise in full paid shares equal in number to their present’ The work to be done is quite extensive, several thousand 
holdings, with the privilege of selling the right to sub- gallons of paint being required. The salt water, the 
scribe to the additional amount. abundant animalcule in the water, and the rapid forma- 
To this end it is proposed to organize a corporation tion of barnacles, all very injurious to unprotected steel, 
under the laws of Pennsylvania with an authorized capi- have made the selection of the proper paint to resist their 
tal of $50,000,000, in shares of $50 each. Of this capital action a difficult problem. Experiments were made 
$5,000,000 will be reserved and $45,000,000 will be pres- covering quite a long period of time with many paints 
ently issued under a contract with a new corporation, to gypposed to be the best calculated to endure a test of 
be known as the Conemaugh Steel Company, whereby this character. The Nigrite Paint was selected as giving 
in consideration of a transfer to them of the property the best results. The L. Z. Leiter Company are greatly 
and assets, including the lease with the Cambria Iron pleased with the selection of their paint under such cir- 
Company, the Conemaugh Steel Company will issue to ¢ymstances. 
the Cambria Steel Company $16,000,000 in full paid SS ee ee 
shares and $29,000,000 in shares, $27.50 paid; said last The Monell Process.—The Jron and Coal Trades Re- 
named shares being subject to a further call of $22.50 view states that the Monell process has proved a success 
per share, which will be at once paid under this plan. at the works of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Middles- 
A revaluation of the assets of the company shows full brough, on Cleveland iron, the experiments having been 
justification for a transfer of their property on this basis. under way since March last under the direction of W. 
The transfer will be subject to the payment, on June 25, A. Bostwick of the Homestead Steel Works, John Evans 
1901. to stockholders of record June 15 of a dividend of of the Carrie furnaces, and David Evans, general marn- 
$1.50 per share. ager of the company. 
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Opposition to Tariff Agitation and 
Reciprocity Treaties. 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 18, 1901.—The significant 
declarations recently made in influential quarters con- 
cerning the desirability of relaxing in some degree the 
measure of tariff protection now afforded leading Ameri- 
can industries, and especially the very suggestive utter- 
ances of prominent manufacturers at the Detroit meet- 
ing of the National Manufacturers’ Association concern- 
ing the reductior in rates on imported merchandise with 
a view to securing practical reciprocity, have aroused 
the liveliest interest among the majority leaders of the 
two Houses of Congress, with the result that a series of 
important conferences have been held here within the 
past week and a number of authorized statements have 
been prepared for publication. Almost without excep- 
tion these statements have deprecated tariff agitation 
ef any kind, and it is clearly evident that the majority 
jeaders are organizing to prevent not only reductions in 
tariff, but the ratification of the pending reciprocity 
treaties which have recently been extended until the 
early summer of 1902. 

Among those who have taken part in the conferences 
and who have given expression to their views concern- 
ing the tariff within the past few days are Senator Al- 
drich, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee; Sena- 
tor Allison, who stands second on this committee; Repre- 
sentative Dalzell, the ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and who is accepted as the spokesman 
in the House for the iron and steel industry; Representa- 
tives Tawney and Grosvenor of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and Col. Albert Clarke, secretary of the 
Home Market Club and a prominent member of the Fed- 
eral Industrial Commission. 

Senator Aldrich visited Washington on the 15th inst. 
and conferred with several prominent Senators and a 
number of Department officials, discussing both the tariff 
and the pending reciprocity treaties. The fact that the 
Senate Finance Committee has been authorized to sit dur- 
ing the present Congressional recess has given an added 
significance to Senator Aldrich’s movements here, and his 
outspoken declaration against any tariff revision is be- 
lieved to voice the present sentiments of the majority 
members of the committee. Senator Aldrich does not 
hesitate to say that the pending reciprocity treaties should 
all be rejected, on the ground that they are negotiated 
on a wrong principle, providing as they do for conces- 
sions on certain lines of goods which are manufactured 
in the United States. It will be remembered that when 
the French reciprocity treaty was called up in the Sen- 
ate during the last session it was finally abandoned by 
its friends because Senator Aldrich insisted that it should 
be referred to the Finance Committee, in order that calcu- 
lations might be made as to the effect of its operation 
upon the customs revenues, a feature which had not 
been considered in detail by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Allison, who is the ranking member of the 
Finance Committee, states that in his opinion the best 
interests of the country are opposed to any tariff dis- 
cussion during the coming Congress, but referring to 
the free metal bill, he adds: 


Senator Allison’s Views. 


“Jf this tariff matter comes before the Senate we will 
have to make a very careful investigation to see whether 
Mr. Babeock’s plan will correct the evil which he seeks 
to remedy. I do not think it is a question to be settled 
offhand, but I also do not think that the tariff has as 
much to do with the trusts as Mr. Babcock supposes. 
The House must take the initiative in such matters, and 
if the House does not act the Senate will not be called 
upon even to consider the question.” 

Referring to the evidence given before the Industrial 
Commission to the effect that American irgn and steel 
manufacturers have occasionally sold their products 
abroad at less than domestic prices, Mr. Allison says: 

“T can understand that popular sentiment will indorse 
the proposition that American manufacturers should not 
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sell at lower prices abroad the products which they sell 
to the American people at a higher price. But this ques- 
tion is not a new one. Some years ago, upon the motion 
of Senator Vest, we had an investigation of this assertion. 
He quoted the prices at which agricultural implements 
were sold in Buenos Ayres to prove that the people of 
the Argentine Republic were getting those implements 
at a lower rate than the American farmers paid. We 
found that it was true that the wholesale dealer in 
Buencs Ayres did pay less for plows and harvesters than 
was charged in this country, but we also found that he 
had to bear the cost of distribution, so that by the time 
the machines passed through two or three hands and 
freight was paid the individual consumer paid as much 
as the American farmer. The manufacturers did noth- 
ing but ship the goods to Buenos Ayres, so that the ex- 
pense was very light.” 


Representative Dalzell Talks, 


Representative Dalzell of the Pittsburgh district of 
Pennsylvania is strongly opposed to any modification of 
the present tariff. On this point he says: 

“I do not believe that it is a correct assumption that 
the Republicai party is getting ready to change its 
policy on the tariff question. Believing, therefore, that 
the party is still where it has always been, I regard all 
of this talk in the newspapers as a tempest in a teapot, 
which will not materialize into an important movement. 
It will be easy enough to prove that a decrease of duties 
ineans lower wages for the workingman, and, this being 
the case, I cannot believe that a Republican Congress 
will deliberately deprive the workingman of a portion 
of his earnings. It will also be easy to prove that the 
abolition of tariff duties is not the way to strike at the 
trusts. According to my doctrine the tariff has nothing 
to do with trusts, but even taking Mr. Babcock’s plan 
at his own estimation, I cannot see how he hurts the 
trusts. From my point of view he will play into their 
hands. The great steel trust cares nothing for the tariff, 
but if the tariff is abolished all the small competitors of 
the trust will go to the wall, because they cannot subsist 
if the tariff is removed. I could give instances from my 
personal knowledge where large combinations of manu- 
facturers bave asked that tariffs be not increased, be- 
cause such action would result in the establishment of 
additional factories, and thus decrease their own sales 
aud profits. When it is shown, therefore, that lower 
duties mean lower wages, and also the shutting down 
of small manufactories, I cannot see how Mr. Babcock’s 
plan will find any following whatever.” 

Mr. Dalzell defines his position on the subject of the 
pending reciprocity treaties with considerable emphasis. 
in an authorized statement made to the correspondent 
of The Tron Age, he says: 

“ Without attempting to go deeply into so broad a sub- 
ject, it seems to me that the true principle of reciprocity 
is described in the declaration of the Republican plat- 
form upon the subject adopted just a year ago, to the 
effect that ‘We favor the associate policy of reciprocity 
so directed as to open our markets on favorable terms 
for what we do not ourselves produce in return for free 
foreign market.’ 

“On no other basis does the policy of commercial 
reciprocity seem to me to be consistent with the pro- 
tective principle on which our present tariff law is based. 
lt is perhaps significant that the language employed in 
the platform of 1900 recognized a progressive public 
opinion on the subject of reciprocity, for the qualifying 
clause ‘for what we do not ourselves produce’ was em- 
phasized, and might be said to be the keynote of that 
particular plank. 

“TIT cannot reconcile the idea of the application of the 
protective tariff carefully gauged to meet the actual 
needs of our industries with any plan of cutting down 
that protection for the sake of inducing other nations 
to buy certain of our products. Take tin plate as an 
illustration. Owing to the high scale of wages paid in 
the United States, as compared with those current in 
Wales, the tin plate industry would never have been es- 
tablished in the United States, and could not exist to- 
day, but for the protective tariff. Would it not be wholly 
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irrational, however, for us to offer the people of Wales, 
for example, a reduction in the protection on tin plate in 
consideration of their purchasing from us other articles 
of American produce ? The protection afforded this in- 
dustry by the Dingley act was no more than it needed; 
why, then, should it be crippled in the hope of strength- 
ening some other American industry by enlarging the 
foreign demand for its products ? 

“There is a very wide range of products which we 
must import at least for many years to come, and which 
do not come into competition with domestic products. 
The true principle of reciprocity would permit the grant- 
ing of concessions from our tariff rates on such products, 
and in return we would probably be enabled to secure 
such reduction in the foreign tariff upon our own sur- 
plus products as would enable us to market them upon 
au basis of fair profit, thereby materially reducing the 
cost of production and lowering prices to the domestic 
consumer.” 

Representative Tawney’s Opposition, 

Representative Tawney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who speaks for a constituency not far removed 
from that of Mr. Babcock, is opposed to tariff legislation, 
although he thinks an effort will be made to place restric- 
tions upon the operation of the so-called trusts. On this 
point he says: 

“I do not believe that the next session of Congress 
will enter upon a wholesale revision of the tariff, but 
there is undoubtedly a growing sentiment in the West 
against trusts, and especially those trusts which sell 
their products to the American people at a higher fig- 
ure than they sell the same goods abroad. It is quite 
possible that this phase of the trust question will engage 
the attention of Congress. There is a good deal to be 
said on both sides of the question, and the discussion 
will be interesting, even if it does not have any result. 
I should not be surprised, also, if there is an effort 
to enact legislation that will restrict the combinations 
that have been formed in restraint of trade. There is 
certainly a widespread feeling in the West upon this 
subject.” 

The Home Market Club, 

The leading members of the Home Market Club of Bos- 
ton are taking an active part in the work of developing 
publie sentiment against tariff revision, and especially 
against the serious consideration of the Babcock Dill. 
Their views are reflected in the following authorized 
statement made by Col. Albert Clarke, secretary of the 
club: 

* | assume that Mr. Babcock desires to strike at what- 
ever evils are found, and without doubt there is con- 
siderable sympathy with his purpose in all parts of the 
country. I see that Senator Harris of Kansas indorses 
the measure or its purposes, and says it finds favor with 
most of the people in his section. Of course their mo- 
tives and opinions are to be respected, but I think when 
Senator Harris says that manufacturers must be pre- 
vented from selling at lower prices in foreign countries 
than at home he will have to study the subject pro- 
foundly to find a preventive in the Babcock bill or in 
any other proposed legislation. The fact is, most ex- 
porters in all countries have sold abroad at lower prices 
than at home, and have done so since exportation began. 
Nearly 50 years ago a commission of the British Parlia- 
ment reported that it was the common practice in that 
country. I do not know how any man can be prevented 
from selling his goods for whatever he can get for them, 
wherever he chooses to take them. 

“The assumption of the Babcock bill is that the steel 
trust, so called, is not only an evil, but a result of the 
tariff. Now everybody recognizes that it is in no other 
sense the result of protection than that the industries 
which it carries on may have been established in this 
country under the inducement of a protective tariff. But 
there are many other concerns engaged in these industries 
besides the United States Steel Corporation. They are 
independent and competing. One of the objects of 
protection is to develop competition among home indus- 
tries. Now, if protection is withdrawn, the smaller and 
independent companies will be more injured by it than 
the combination. This is so plain a proposition that it 


does not need to be fortified by fact or argument. There- 
fore Mr. Babcock’s bill would defeat one of its purposes, 
and I have yet to find the man who can see how it would 
protect consumers of iron and steel goods in this coun- 
try or compel those of any other country to pay any 
more than they pay now. 

“ A protective tariff should be equitable and national, 
extending alike to all industries that are subjeet to for- 
eign competition. To amend it piecemeal is to introduce 
inequality and injustice. There is absolutely nothing to 
defend or justify it from a protectionist or Republican 
point of view. If the combination were certainly an 
evil, and if that evil could be remedied by amending the 
tariff, all of us would be ready to agree upon a reason- 
able proposition, but the whole scheme seems to be a 
thoughtless impulse, and I do not believe that it will find 
favor in either house of Congress among those whose 
special function it is to study tariffs and their effects.” 

Nearly all the majority leaders who have visited 
Washington have called upon the President and have 
urged him to give no countenance to the tariff revision 
movement, and have expressed the hope that he would 
not deem it advisable to recommend to Congress either 
action on the tariff or the ratification of the pending 
reciprocity treaties. The President has refrained from 
committing himself on either point and has given no as- 
surances as to his future course. W..Z. 6. 


_ 
—_— — 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 





The annual meeting of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company was held in Montreal last week. H. M. Whit- 
ney, the president, announced that owing to the accident 
that had befallen Mr. Moxham’s son, the general man- 
ager’s report had been delayed, and that the auditors’ 
statement was all they had to present. Mr. Whitney 
said that the company had two furnaces in operation, 
and were shipping all over Canada, as well as to the 
United States and Great Britain. Mr. Moxham would 
probably be able to tell them in his report that two re- 
serve furnaces would be ready in July, and that steel 
furnaces would be ready by September. 

The election of directors then took place, resulting 
as follows: Sir W. C. Van Horne, R. B. Angus, James 
Ross, Hon. George A. Cox, Elias Rogers, Hon. Robt. 
Mackay, H. F. Dimock, A. H. Paget, Hon. David Mac- 
keen, W. B. Ross, B. F. Pearson, J. S. McLennan, A. J. 
Moxham, H. M. Whitney, F. S. Pearson. 

At a subsequent meeting H. M. Whitney was re- 
elected president and A. J. Moxham vice-president and 
general manager. It was decided to adjourn the meet- 
ing till June 26, when Mr. Moxham’s report will be pre- 
sented. 

Following is the auditors’ report: 


Bonded indebtedness $8,000.000.00 


Preferred stock ; ; : 5,000,000.00 
Common stock 15 000,000.00 
Bills payable..... : HS eat 90,808.77 
Accounts payable ; 945,848.25 

Co: | ee $28 636,657.02 
Property account. . awe . $14,551,480.00 
Plant account..... : ' P 9,668,406.42 
Interest on bonds. ; tee : . 232,522 32 
Expenses, preferred stock 22-71 1.13 
Construction material on hand...... 241,014.89 
Warenouse material... ........6cecces Sn ee 64,500.75 
Bell Island (winter work).... aces , 96,440.26 
Freight and advances to vessels. 117,075.51 


Operating suspension................. ~~ : 76.747.06 
Undistributed accounts, Marble Mountain. coke 


ovens, foundry and railroad... eee 63,898.12 
Warehouse suspension........... p ee 32,854.74 
Manufacturing supplies emia’ : aa 530,553.75 
Bills receivable............. ; Sa er 27,431.66 
PSNI et cea nekicd cea randccebanwees 6,093.25 
ee ee me 14,527.53 
Sundry small expense items................. 3,548.87 
ee I ic. 5.63 & dvd Won o 6h e wt eee waieec 225,431.73 
NUN Sica alee Ge ava Wie wed we arias 19,986.32 
RPI Cn NN IO a oo. 5 00 6.4 'Sia. wa me ee we mee 1,435,849.20 


Cash om hand and im banks. ........ccccccccece 1,205,583.51 


CHAE PT SCRE EC OR $28,636,657.02 





The Buffalo Roll & Forge Company.—At Buffalo, 
N. Y., the Buffalo Roll & Forge Company have been 
organized by John S. Kellner, president; Archibald Me- 
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Kaig, vice-president; John Reilly, secretary; John Mc- 
Kaig, treasurer, and Daniel J. Boyle, superintendent, to 
build mill machinery and do roll grinding and corrugat- 
ing as a specialty. The plant, which is at 161 to 165 
Church street, will be equipped to do all kinds of drop 
forging and die sinking and to make and repair special 
machinery. The persons connected with the new com- 
pany have been in the business for many years. 


ae 


John G. Sadlier. 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 


John G. Sadlier, who was elected president of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association at the recent Buffalo 
convention, is vice-president and general manager of 
the Springfield Foundry Company of Springfield, Ohio. 
He also bears similar relationship to the Fairbanks 
Machine Tool Company. He was born at Johnstown, 
Pa.. in 1856, and at the age of 12 entered the foundry 
of the Cambria Iron Company as an apprentice. Shortly 





J. G. SADLIER, 


President of the American Foundrymen’s Association. 


after he had served his time at the Cambria foundry he 
entered the employ of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany of Alliance, Ohio, and was made foreman of the 
foundry. Later he became foreman of the foundries of 
the Walker Mfg. Company of Cleveland, William Tod 
Company of Youngstown and the Sharon Steel Company. 
He then became a member of the Springfield Foundry 
Company, assuming charge of the entire plant. He has 
always taken an enthusiastic interest in the papers and 
discussions at the meetings of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, having been a member since its or- 
ganization. His paper on “ The Problem of the Molder,” 
as presented at the Buffalo convention, shows that he 
has the welfare and progress of the molder at heart, 
having himself risen from the ranks. 
= — 

At Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Steel Company have 
filed the following answer to the bill in equity of Wil- 
liam W. Blackburn against Andrew M. Moreland and 
that company to secure possession of 2376 shares of 
stock of that corporation, held by Moreland as trustee: 
“The Carnegie Company, one of the above named de- 
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fendants. for answer to the bill of complaint of said 
W. W. Blackburn, trustee, say the statements in fact 
contained in said bill are true as therein alleged.” 





Notes from Great Britain. 





Offices of The Iron Age. Hastines Hovse, | 
NorRFOLK STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W. C., June 8, 1901. } 


A Corporation Contract, 

The Manchester Corporation have accepted a tender 
from Babcock & Wilcox for 24 boilers, each capable of 
evaporating 12,000 pounds of water per hour, for the 
Stuart Street Trainway Works. Babcock & Wilcox have 
now received altogether orders amounting to 39 boilers 
from the Manchester Corporation, the aggregate 
evaporating capacity of all the boilers being equal to 
530,000 pounds of water per hour. In my next dispatch 
I propose briefly to review the present position of cor- 
poration contracts and the difficulties in connection 
therewith. 

London Electric Traction. 

The most striking feature of the past week has been 
the public announcement made by the chairman of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company that Charles 
Yerkes’ proposals for the electrification and equipment 
for working the line by electric power have been ac- 
cepted. The Yerkes combination agree to take $2,500,- 
000 worth of ordinary stock at the nominal price of 25 
per cent, and $830,000 worth of debenture stock at par, 
and in virtue of this agreement they undertake the ob- 
ligation of the conversion of the line. They further 
undertake to carry out the change without any inter- 
ference with the working of the traffic. This is de- 
scribed by the chairman of the Metropolitan Company 
as “astonishing assertion of confidence.” Certainly Lon- 
doners will be delighted that at length the underground 
railway will be worked by electric power. Those who 
have had painful experience of the sulphurous condition 
of the line as it is now will rejoice exceedingly. The 
solicitor to the line emphatically states that the Ameri- 
can company will not make a penny of profit either on 
the erection of the power house or on the supply of the 
materials for the electrification of the railway. Those 
supplying the money required to carry out the proposed 
changes look to the future increment in the value of 
their stock for their remuneration. 

American Engines in Glasgow, 

The general manager of the Glasgow Electric Tram- 
ways is experiencing considerable delay in working the 
Allis engines which have been put down. The defects 
are chiefly in connection with the oiling arrangements, 
but none of them appears at present to be of a serious 
nature. The chief expert of the Allis Company arrived 
on May 16, and has since taken the overhauling of the 
engines in hand, with the result that No. 1 engine was 
soon started and run on a quarter load. Further ad- 
justments were deemed desirable, and these being done, 
the engine has since been working on full water load. 
The one Allis engine can operate 200 cars or more, and 
it is proposed to keep the other in reserve. 

A Tin Plate Strike. 

Owing to a dispute with about a dozen workmen at 
the Upper Forest & Worcester Steel & Tin Plate Works, 
Morriston, South Wales, the whole concern, employing 
200 hands and paying $40,000 a month in wages, have 
stopped work. This will have a further serious adverse 
influence upon the South Wales tin plate trade. 

An Attempted Zine Combine, 

The Continental zine producers have recently held 
another conference at Berlin, to try and start a new 
syndicate for controlling output and prices. An agree- 
ment was not reached. however, the interests of the 
concern being somewhat divergent. A committee, com- 
posed of three members representing Silesia, North Ger- 
many and Belgium, .has been appointed to examine into 
the situation and try and arrive at some harmony, with 
the view eventually of forming a practical combination. 
Zine users will watch the result with some interest. 
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The Foundry, Its Equipment and Management.* 


BY EDWIN B, GILMOUR, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





In the first place we will consider what a modern and 
up to date foundry should be when quantity and quick 
deliveries together are of greatest importance. The 
foundry should be built so as to have easy access to all 
other departments, especially the pattern shop and ma- 
chine shop; it should be in a position to receive the 
greatest amount of light and air in order to dispel all 
of the obnoxious gases generated while casting; there 
should also be the greatest amount of comfort possible 
for the men employed therein, because in winter time, 
when it is excessively cold, you cannot get full value 
from the men when they do not feel comfortable, and in 
summer time, when it is extremely hot, if your place is 
not well ventilated, the men will very often walk home 
after the company has been at the expense to get up 
steam to run the plant. 

Author’s Plans, 

The accompanying sketch, Fig. 1, will give an idea of 
what I have designed and submit for your discussion. 
You will observe that I have adopted a system of build- 
ing which may be called the “bay” system. A _ build- 
ing of this description can only be used to advantage in 
a very large plant, or where a plant is put up with the 
expectation of enlarging from time to time. The main 
feature of this plan is to concentrate important opera- 
tions as near to the center as possible, as a very long, 
narrow foundry may be a source of trouble by causing 
many delays, because one crane cannot pass on account 
of another being in use at some inconvenient place. It 
is desirable to have a crane equipped with double trol- 
leys, the reason being obvious, for when there is a very 
heavy piece to make it is not practicable to put all the 
metal into one ladle, as this might be too heavy a load 
for one point on the crane, whereas if the crane has 
double trolleys a ladle can be suspended on each hook, 
which will amount to having two cranes. I have often 
seen three cranes used to pour a large piece, four ladles 
being used, one of the cranes taking two ladles (when 
one was emptied it had to be dropped down and another 
which was in readiness picked up). If the cranes had 
double trolleys they would have only used two cranes 
and done the work more expeditiously, thereby leaving 
the third crane free to take the iron away from the cu- 
pola and cause no inconvenience. In taking out heavy 
castings both hooks can be attached to a piece exactly 
as if two cranes had been employed. In the case of 
large molds, where two cranes are required (such as very 
large fly wheel molds), they can be lifted in the same 
manner. If at any time one of the motors should burn 
out you can hoist the block right up and run it out of the 
way, and use the other trolley until there is time to have 
repairs made, thereby avoiding the loss of time by hav- 
ing men waiting until the crane is in readiness again. 
In many cases where two cranes are used to roll over 
heavy molds, one crane with two trolleys will serve 
the purpose just as well and save the inconvenience of 
keeping one crane waiting for the other. 

At the end of the shop there should be placed sta- 
tionary spindles for loam work. A wall crane is provided 
between every two spindles in order to lift them as well 
as other light plates out and in as desired, so that there 
will be no waiting for the large crane. These wall 
cranes can be rigged with a chain and Yale & Towne 
block of 1500 pounds capacity, and can be operated by 
hand or electric power. When the spindles are out of 
use they can be suspended to a short chain attached to 
the pillars, and the arms can be pulled up against the 
wall, well out of the way. The drying ovens are placed 
in the side wings, three at each side (or as many aS may 
be desired); the tracks are run clear across the shop, so 
that a mold can be put under any of the cranes, so that 
all three of them can be used in connection with the 
same oven track at the same time if required. The 
cars are run out in the ovens with an endless link-belt 


* Abstract of paper read at American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Buffalo Convention, 
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chain, a loose chain being hitched to the car with an 8 
hook, which can be attached to any link of the chain. 
Near the center of the shop are the cupolas, which are 
set up pretty high in order that an 8 or 9 ton ladle 
can be placed upon a truck and run underneath the 
spout. When filled it may be transferred under any of 
the cranes, or it can be side tracked and another ladle 
set under. The end of the shop is reserved for the clean- 
ing of all castings, and a railroad spur put in far enough 
to load and unload trucks with each crane. The tum- 
bling barrels are placed in line with the sand sheds, so 
that the noise and dust may be kept outside of the foun- 
dry. Double emery wheels are placed in the side wing, 
and benches provided with vises are installed in order to 
chip the small castings. On one of the tracks there can 
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Fig. 1.—Plan Proposed by Author. 
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be placed a track scale large enough to weigh a regular 
flat car. All castings should be marked with the weight 
and date of making, and a record kept which can be re- 
ferred to at any time in order to know the exact mixture 
of the metal used in them. 

Attached to the foundry there should be a chemical 
laboratory, also equipped with a complete set of testing 
machines, in order to make all the required mechanical 
and chemical tests. I am of the opinion that both are 
essential in all well regulated foundries. I also believe 
that it is necessary for a foreman in the foundry to be 
possessed of some chemical knowledge on the mixture of 
metals and other materials used in the foundry. This 
knowledge can be easily acquired by any one who is de- 
sirous to receive the information, and I predict that in 
the future it will become one of the indispensable quali- 
fications of any one who wishes to become a foundry 
foreman. 


a. 
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Along each side of the foundry is a railroad siding 
intended to distribute the coke to the ovens and the 
cupolas. The sand and other materials required in the 
foundry are placed in sheds built against the foundry 
wall. which serve to keep out the frost in winter time. 

Cupolas, 

The cupolas should be provided with a regular sys- 

tem of trolley tracks and suspended trucks running from 
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Fig. 2.—Second Plan. 














Fig. 3.—Beams for Lifting Molds. 
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raised and lowered upon the scale by means of a long 
lever suspended from the trolley. In close proximity to 
the scale there should be a blackboard with each day’s 
heat properly recorded, having columns itemizing the 
mixture of each charge, and these charges should go in 
their regular order so as to prevent confusion. The or- 
der of the charges should be made out by the foreman 
each day and a correct entry recorded in a book provided 
for the purpose. With reference to the cupola there are 
so many designs in the market that show special advan- 
tages, and there have been so many able articles written 
upon this subject, that it would be out of place for me, 
at this time. to revert to this subject in particular. In 
the August, 1900, issue of the Foundry I publishefl an 
article upon the cupola, which was specially reviewed 
for the members of this association by our secretary. 
In connection with the cupola there should be installed 
a device which costs practically nothing to operate—the 
magnetic separator. A device of this kind is essential 
in a well equipped foundry where economy is studied, 
and I prefer the Dings separator, which is made in Mil- 
waukee, for my own work. 
Second Plan. 

Fig. 2 is the plan of a foundry of smaller dimensions 
and more suited to fill the requirements of the average 
foundry at the present time. The main feature of this 
building is the presence of only two bays, one large and 
one small one, so that all of the small work is kept to- 
gether, the benefits of which will be readily seen by the 
interested observer. The description already given of 
the large plant will suffice for the smaller one, as they 
are built practically upon the same lines. 


Equipment, 


Of the numerous subjects brought under discussion 
among foundrymen there are none more important than 
equipment and management. These are so closely allied 
that the success or failure of a foundry is determined 
by a proper understanding of them. There are no sub- 
jects which have been more discussed; yet withal the 
information is as much needed to-day as ever. In re- 
viewing the history of the iron foundry there has not 
been so fruitful a change as one might have expected. 
The foundry has not made the great advances that 
science and the arts have made; indeed, I consider that 
among the various appliances of mechanics the founder 
has the greatest need of incessant study. In every coun- 
try and every locality that the foundryman has entered 
he is confronted continuously with new difficulties. In 
some sections of this country he has material which is 
suited in every respect to his requirements, consequently 
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Fig. 4.—Plate for Curbing. 
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the pig iron sheds direct to the elevator, and from the 
elevator to the charging door of the cupola; each truck 
should hold a complete charge for the cupola. There 
should be a liberal supply of trolley trucks in order to 
save handling the iron too often. When these trucks are 
emptied they can be returned by the return track to be 
refilled. A scale can be arranged in connection with 
the trolleys to weigh the charges. The trucks can be 


he has unbounded success in his work, while in other lo- 
calities he is obliged to use materials which are unsuited 
to his business requirements; he has, therefore, to mix 
his materials in order to get the desired results. In gen- 
eral engineering there are certain rules to go by, which 
are the same the world over; the same applies to the 
draftsman, the pattern maker, the blacksmith and all 
other mechanical lines. The workmen can also see the 
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progress of their labers, whereas the molder is never 
sure of his work even after an engine built with it is 
working, because the castings may have some very se- 
vere contraction strains in them which are unknown 
until one of them unexpectedly gives way and surprises 
every one. 

In equipping a foundry the manager should always be 
open to conviction and get the best tools which may 
be procured for the purpose at the lowest possible cost. 
In some large foundries it is customary to use a cross to 
lift heavy molds. Attached to this tool are heavy slings, 
which are made in many different styles. Some are 
simply huge links, and when these are used it is neces- 
sary to have a large assortment in order to suit the va- 
rious requirements. Again some foundries have slings 
made in a most ingenious manner, and which can be ex- 
tended to any length, and serve the purpose admirably. 
The most improved method of lifting heavy molds, how- 
ever, is with a steel beam, best made of an I section and 
suspended at the center. A double shackle or clevise, 
with a loose hook on each end, which slips out and in on 
the beam to suit the requirements, will be seen in Fig. 
3 at C. The reason for using double shackles is that 
with an uneven load the beam is suspended directly with 
each half independent upon the hook of the crane, 
whereas if you only use the single bar, as in D, at the 
least swing of the crane the load will roll in the hook 
and you run the risk of upsetting the mold which may 
be suspended. Chains of ample strength are suspended 
from these hooks, which are lengthened at will to suit 
the requirements. This is by far the most expeditious 
method of lifting heavy molds. The chains are more 
flexible and are light to handle, and the device takes up 
very little room when not in use. A good rule to go by 
in making these chain hooks is to double the size of the 
chain; thus for %-inch chain used 1%-inch square iron 
bent over the diagonal section. , 

For the purpose of curbing some founders use sheet 
iron plates about 72 x 30 inches, with a row of holes 
at each end in order to bolt them together. This is a 
very crude and slow method. Other founders use a cast 
plate made with lugs on the ends, so as to allow a pin 
to join the plates together. This plate, I believe, has 
been patented, and is made in various sizes to suit the 
requirements. Being of cast iron, they are very heavy 
to handle, but are very good. In my opinion the best 
and most practical plate for curbing purposes is simply 
to take a steel plate 3-16 inch thick, as is represented in 
Fig. 4. These plates are made 27 inches high and of 
various widths, to suit the circumstances, such as 36 
inches, 24 inches, 18 inches, and 6 inches. For making 
runners it is advisable to have them 14 x 14 inches. 
These plates are very light, are easily transported from 
place to place and take up very little room in stacking 
up out of the way. 

For binding or fixing molds together bolts are the 
best. They can be made in various lengths, also length- 
ened to suit the requirements by using reverse hooks 
linked in a triangle or sling, which is put over the lower 
handles. These hooks should be made 6 inches, 12 
inches, 24 inches, 36 inches, and so on, in any length as 
desired, and should be made of no less size of iron than 
1% inches. 

In the green sand shop there should be a plentiful 
supply of gaggers and an abundance of clamps and a 
place to put them. For all standard patterns there 
should be flasks for the purpose, with follow boards. 
All flasks which are too heavy for hand lifting can have 
trunnions bolted on the sides, so that they can be rolled 
over without lowering down; unless when too large, as 
they are then apt to spring a little. I have rolled very 
heavy flasks with trunnions, however. 


Management, 


In this age of economy it is not practical to have 
molders do work which can easily be done by the helper. 
All flasks should be fitted to the pattern before being 
brought to the molder, all facing sands should be mixed 
and sifted by a power sieve and brought to the molder. 
The iron for casting should be carried by large ladles or 
conveyors, so as to be handled quickly and cheaply. 





The castings should be taken off the floor at night, and 
the sand watered and cut up ready for use when the 
molder comes to work in the morning. The same rule 
applies to the loam shop, as molders are better satisfied 
to do only molding work. It is a good practice to have 
two men follow the crane and lift all work under the 
guidance of the molder making the piece. These two 
men will endeavor to locate all work in such a way that 
it will be for the general good. The manager should 
have complete control of his men. He should not be- 
come too familiar, as familiarity breeds contempt. He 
ought to be a good mechanic and competent to give ad- 
vice whenever it is required, and not afraid to assume 
responsibility. Whenever orders are given they should 
be definite and decisive, because when orders come from 
one in command which are not decisive the men who 
receive them become careless and pay little attention. 
To a man possessing the requisite qualifications to be- 
come a competent manager a liberal salary should be 
given, because the success or failure of the company is 
determined by a proper knowledge of the business being 
intrusted to him, even if the company have unlimited 
capital. 

In the management of the foundry there is nothing of 
more importance than to have a correct accounting of 
all that transpires. This can only be accomplished by a 
regular system of bookkeeping, so that the foundryman 
ean intelligently estimate on whatever contracts may be 
upon the market. There should be a storeroom for the 
foundry, and all materials should be checked by the 
storekeeper, who should also be supplied with a regular 
set of books for recording everything. There should be 
a proper place for everything, so that he can hand out 
the goods as quickly as possible, and not have men 
lounging around the window. Whenever supplies are 
given out, he must record them against the job and the 
individual, and when the person knows that everything 
is recorded against him he will be very careful not to be 
wasteful. This storekeeper can also check up all cast- 
ings which are delivered to the different departments, 
and in return take a material slip properly signed by the 
party receiving such castings. At the end of each month 
these books are balanced, and the cost per pound of 
every casting noted. An average cost of all castings 
should also be made, so that the foreman can instantly 
know how the foundry is doing, and if there should be 
any discrepancy he will know just where to locate the 
trouble. 

ee ee ee eee 

The Naxos Emery Depot.—The British Consul at 
Syra reports that the establishment of the Naxos Emery 
Depot at that port in 1899 by the International Control 
Committee has been attended with success, to the great 
satisfaction of both the Government and the shippers 
of Naxos emery, the price of which remains the same— 
viz., $20.25 per metric ton, including the tax of $1 per ton 
levied by the Government. The total amount exported 
in 1900 was 6023 tons, valued at $130,000, an increase of 
884 tons over 1899. This excess is alleged to be due te 
the facility in the shipping operations at Syra, whereas 
formerly in Naxos itself the difficulties experienced by 
the shippers in dealing with the emery laborers, and the 
danger incurred by the steamers loading in an open road- 
stead were very great. The quality of the mineral is 
now far better than it was formerly, although the price 
is the same, as it arrives in Syra specially selected for ex- 
portation, and does not contain the residue of the small 
stones and rubbish which used to be indiscriminately 
shipped at Naxos without heed or method. The trade in 
this article promises to flourish, as over 3000 tons were 
exported in the first three months of this year, and 
several large orders are in hand. The amount dealt 
with in 1900 was distributed as follows: 1760 tons to 
Hamburg, 1670 tons to Liverpool, 1380 tons to Rotter- 
dam, 1000 tons to Boston and the remainder to Odessa. 
—_———— 

Geo. G. Blackwell, Sons & Co., of The Albany, Liver- 
pool, who make a specialty of manganese, chrome ores, 
bauxite, barytes, magnesite and molybdenite, have 
opened an office in London, England, at 6 and 7 Cross 
lane, Eastcheap, E. C. 
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Machine Cast Foundry Pig Iron. 
BY ALBERT LADD COLBY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The advantages of machine cast pig iron for basic 
open hearth use are now universally recognized, and it 
has also, very properly, become the practice to cast Bes- 
semer pig iron in iron molds. The majority of pig iron 
consumed by puddle mills is still sand cast, but this is 
principally because isolated blast furnaces running on 
mill iron have not yet added a casting machine to their 
plants. The same advantages in machine cast iron— 
hamely, freedom from sand, with its consequent cleaner 
metal; absence from foreign siliceous matter, alumina, 
&c.—apply to the puddling process as to the basic or 
acid open hearth process, or to the cupola melting in 
Bessemer practice. 

But few producers of foundry pig iron have as yet 
ventured to oppose the still current practice of purchas- 
ing foundry pig iron by appearance of fracture, and 
offer 1o the foundryman a machine cast iron. Among 
the pioneers in this progressive movement are the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, with whom the writer is con- 
nected. We met, as expected, the prejudice in the ap- 
pearance of the fracture of our machine cast foundry 
pig iron, a prejudice which could not, in some quarters, 
be entirely removed by showing that the iron contained, 
say, 3 per cent. of silicon and 3.50 per cent. total carbon. 

In studying the requirements of the trade we met 
some foundrymen who, realizing that the different makes 
of No. 1 foundry pig iron vary widely in their percent- 
age of combined carbon and wishing a very uniform 
foundry iron for a very important class of castings, had 
issued specifications in which the percentage of com- 
bined carbon is limited. One such specification is as 
follows: 


Per cent. 
Cee COPNOM, MOE OVER. ....cccevivcncavesvsseccious 0.40 
ER 5658 Wh kk db hw hie W ows ee bea Eee eee boeae codes et 2.25-2.75 
PEL nial ws nw hws ob pine Sneh ad bees veukiaks wk 0.50-0.90 
RE MN fon si ais 5.6 w ke sou bin Cera week kee 0.80 . 
I a So soo belo wih bose hin Beli p'w din oe aie Obie ee 0.04 


The writer’s company offered to the customer origi- 
nating this specification a machine cast foundry pig iron 
meeting the above chemical specifications, except, of 
course, the combined carbon, and it was represented to 
the customer that although the chilling of our iron dur- 
ing the operation of machine casting had converted a 
larger proportion of the carbon into combined carbon 
than if the same iron had been cast in sand, that as 
easily machined a casting could be produced by remelt- 
ing our machine cast iron, containing about 1 per cent. 
of combined carbon, as by remelting a sand cast iron 
containing the percentage of combined carbon specified— 
namely, not over 0.40 per cent. 

The following experiment was immediately under- 
taken to prove the truth of the above assertion. This 
experiment was cited by the writer during a discussion 
on “Grading Pig Iron by Analysis” at the annual con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Association held 
in Buffalo June 4-6. 

We had at the time one of our blast furnaces on 
foundry iron of about 3 per cent. silicon. Arrangements 
were made for casting one-half of a cast of this foundry 
iron in sand and the other half was taken in ladles to 
our casting machine. Equal quantities of drillings from 
six pigs, selected from different parts of the portion of 
the cast which had been cast in sand, were taken, and 
similar drillings were obtained from the portion of the 
cast which had been taken to the casting machine, and 
each was carefully analyzed, with the following results: 


Machine 
Cast No. 7602. Sand cast. cast. 

Silicon, per cent... yl ts vlan a weslace 3.00 2.99 
Manganese, per cont........s.sccccccs 0.95 0.95 
Phosphorus, per cent. Tiree ee 0.770 0.773 
Sulphur, per cent....... Tg ee 0.041 0.041 
Total carbon, per cent.. Fb rere teue vale 3.460 3.380 
Combined carbon, per cent............. 0.250 0.920 
Graphitic carbon. per cent........... , 3.210 2.460 
Tensile strength, pounds per square inch. 15,000 41,000 


The high tensile strength of the machine cast iron is 
due entirely to the higher percentage of its combined 
earbon. 
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Some of the sand cast portion of this cast and some 
of the machine cast portion were melted separately in 
the same cupola, keeping all smelting conditions as 
nearly uniform as possible, and castings from each melt 
were made which proved by analysis, tensile strength, 
ability to machine and appearance of fracture to be as 
nearly alike as different things made from the same iron 
ever are. The following report on the test ingots, cast 
with the experimental castings, supports this statement: 

—Sand cast pig iron. —Machine cast pig iron.— 


Ingot 3% inches square Ingot 3% inches square 
and 1% feet long. and 1% feet long. 


Cast Cast Cast Cast 
horizontally. vertically. horizontally. vertically. 
Silicon, per cent.... 2.93 2.91 2.96 2.95 
Manganese, per cent. 0.84 0.85 0.84 0.84 
Phosphorus, per cent. 0.766 0.769 0.772 0.764 
Sulphur, per cent... 0.071 0.064 0.077 0.071 
Total carbon, per cent. 3.400 3.390 3.364 3.357 
Combined carbon, per 
ic tin tin ns ee 0.470 0.368 0.336 0.257 
raph > carbon, pe 
= : men ia 2.930 3.022 3.028 3.100 


Tensile strength, 
pounds per square 
pe ee ee 18,000 16,300 17,000 17,000 


The accompanying plate reproduces photographs of 
the machine cast and the sand cast pig iron, and the 
fractures of the machine cast and sand cast ingots. 

The total difference in the appearance of the fracture 
of the machine cast and sand cast portion of the cast of 
foundry pig iron is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, and the similarity of the fracture of the ingots 
cast horizontally and vertically by remelting each kind 
of iron separately forms the strongest sort of ocular 
demonstration of the fallacy of purchasing foundry pig 
iron by the present method of grading by fracture, and 
should persuade the practical foundryman to avail him- 
self of the many advantages of a machine cast pig iron. 

a 

The Wabash Railroad in Pittsburgh.—It is expected 
that in a short time contracts will be let for the build- 
ing of a portion of the roadbed which is to give the 
Wabash Railroad an entrance into Pittsburgh. Included 
in this work will be the building of a steel bridge across 
the Monongahela River at Ferry street, and the con- 
struction of 12 miles of railway beyond Bridgeville, 
Pa. The two contracts, which are said to amount to 
about $3,000,000, are to be placed before June 30, the 
stipulation being that the section must be completed 
by November 1, 1902. The bridge to be constructed 
across the Monongahela River will be of the cantilever 
type, and will require about 8000 tons of steel. It will 
be double tracked, will have a center span of 830 feet 
from center to center of piers, with 785 feet clearance. 
This bridge will be 85 feet above the pool level of the 
Monongahela River. It will have the longest span of 
any railroad bridge in the country. 

ee ae 


An Indiana Coal Mines Consolidation.—The owners 
of coal mines in Indiana are at work on a scheme to con- 
solidate all the coal mining interests of that State. The 
plan is being worked out by Chicago capitalists, who 
propose to organize a company with $15,000,000 capital 
for this purpose. It is proposed to take in hand the con- 
solidation of the Illinois coal mining interests as soon 
as the Indiana scheme has been successfully accom- 
plished. 

Wm. H. Thompson, formerly treasurer of the Illinois 
Steel Company, has opened an office in room 470, The 
Rookery, Chicago. He will negotiate commercial paper, 
and will also act as sales agent for manufacturers of 
machinery, fire brick and other products having connec- 
tion with the iron and steel trade. Mr. Thompson enjoys 
a wide acquaintance in iron and railroad circles, and the 
agencies which he has already secured give promise of 
developing an extensive business. 

President Hays of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company has given orders to have all of the company’s 
locomotives equipped with oil burners. It is said that 
by the use of oil for fuel instead of coal the company 
can save nearly $5,000,000 a year in operating expenses. 
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A Record Production of Coal. 


Official reports show that the year 1900 closed the 
century with the largest coal production ever recorded in 
the United States, and continued the supremacy of the 
United States among the coal producing countries of the 
world. Practically complete returns sent to Edward W. 
Parker, statistician of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, show the total output of coal in 1900 to have been 
267,542,444 short tons, an increase over the preceding 
year of 13,802,452 tons, or a little more than 5 per cent. 

The value of the product was $297,920,000, an increase 
of 16 per cent. over 1899. Coal producers felt a much 
greater benefit from the improved trade conditions in 
1900 than in either 1898 or 1899. Coal contracts are usu- 
ally made a long time ahead, sometimes more than a year, 
and much coal was delivered in 1899 at less than it cost 
to produce it, the price of labor having advanced before 
the operators could advance the price of coal. The value 
of the coal product in 1900 was equal to nearly one-third 
of the value of the total mineral product of the United 
States in 1899. 

Maryland, Oregon and Idaho were the only States 
whose coal product in 1900 was less than that of 1899. 
Owing to the strike in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania in the autumn of 1900 the production of anthracite 
coal decreased about 3,000,000 long tons, the product in 
1900 being 50,988,982 long tons, against 53,944,647 long 
tons in 1899. 

This decrease was more than made up for by an in- 
crease of nearly 5,500,000 short tons (about 4,900,000 long 
tons), in the output of bituminous coal in the State. The 
decrease in Maryland amounted to 782,708 short tons, or 
over 15 per cent., and in Oregon to 33 1-3 per cent., of the 
product in 1899. 

West Virginia showed the largest increase in tonnage, 
exceeding 20,000,000 tons for the first time. The next 
largest gain was an increase of 2,605,138 short tons in 
Ohio. The net gain in Pennsylvania amounted to 2,150,- 
000 short tons. Alabama gained 800,000 tons, or 11 per 
cent. The most notable comparative gains were made 
in Arkansas, the Indian Territory, Michigan and Utah. 
Kansas increased her production 600,000 tons, or 16 per 
cent., and Kentucky 575,000 tons, or 12 per cent. 

Following is the production and value of coal (in short 


tons) in the various States in 1900: 
Production. 


Tons. Value. 

OE eee ag oer ae 8,393,385 $9,745,722 
OREO OE ECR OL EOE 1,441,345 1,653,818 
EE Sa tr eee ao 171,708 §23,231 
NI Gt aia ak dW i dian eee ees wield 5,232,843 5,848,339 
Georgia and North Carolina......... 333,291 370,022 
IN tae a Sodaina bos ate kta is ats aca hacer 25,153,929 22,529,665 
NR a hs eu ca PGi 'y wd eae bb See 6,449,645 6,645,739 
NN IIE 5 nip, wi a, a 6g Yee Siar 1,918,572 2,782,838 
a ote a ai wo ae ats os a 8d ace a dabei eee 5,237,634 7,202,986 
EO EI POCO ERO LOTT 4,453,107 5,368,642 
ES OE Pe ne re ee ee 5,181,917 4,730,698 
eee ae ee ee ee 4,024,686 3,927,381 
a RON ee re 849,455 1,257,683 
EE a ee ae en ee er 3,269,491 4,015,980 
RS cs 5 ain A'S aig ab cca eCure ie ee 1,661,775 2,713,707 
CRN a,c king hha wiees nekieie «eine 1,299,099 1,775,570 
I I na ara ales hic cre a taline gs 129,683 158,358 
RR ee oe a nly chars lara eit aie reason 19,105,408 19,403,362 
ko clgia) owing ba a wis SIE 58,664 220,001 
Pennsylvania— 

RO Oe Ce 57,107,660 82,993,471 

ER ee ner ree 79,616,346 77,166,158 
SN a6 ora wick ces co le baa at dra 3,731,617 4,215,080 
ee att cn na pak alee alana /acaae 968,373 1,581,914 
NN ara, ids 5 Seal oar a oink wie ave a ee oe 1,146,277 1,445,415 
IN ais Sa hiatass d bidls dla RS eas Bawa 2,137,007 1,757,525 
PEPE OPC OT Oren 2,474,093 4,700,068 
DS od edu walcanes eae wes 21,980,430 17,698,734 
nate ees 6 ha iea ee seuss » 4,014,602 5,457,953 


Prior to 1899 Great Britain was the leading coal pro- 
ducing country of the world, but in that year the United 
States took first place. The production of Great Britain 
in 1900 amounted to 225,170,163 long tons, or 252,190,573 
short tons, compared with which the United States has 
a lead of 15.300,000 short tons, or just double that of the 
preceding year. 

—- 

The report to the stockholders of the Philadelphia 

Company of Pittsburgh is given as follows: Total earn- 
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ings from operations and other income for May, 1901, 
$94,095.57; for 1900, $57,936.18; for first five months of 
the year 1901, $1,128,710.61; for the same period, 1900, 
$1,031,184.76; deductions from income, including rentals 
of leased gas lines and interest, $18,960.51, $13,849.03, 
$195,872.41, $187,633.34; total income, $75,135.06, $44,- 
087.15, $932,828.20, $843,551.42; net income of Philadel- 
phia Company, surplus, $40,760.05, $10,232.99, $761,094.- 
43, $674,321.83; total net income of affiliated corpora- 
tions, $79,341.04, $46,945.78, $504,140.62, $416,875.08; less 
proportion of same credit of capital stock held by own- 
ers other than the Philadelphia Company, $740.94, 
$655.36, $6531.86, $5927.62; balance representing Phila- 
delphia Company’s interest in total net income ef af- 
filiated corporations, $78,600.10, $46,290.42, $497,608.76. 
$410,947.46. 
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Sweden as a [larket for American Goods. 

United States Consul General Winslow, at Stockholm, 
in a recent report to the State Department, urges Ameri- 
ean exporters not to overlook the opportunities for trade 
in Sweden. “When it is remembered,” he says, “ that 
Sweden is practically the door to Russia; that the forests 
of Scandinavia are just being tapped; that the iron de 
posits are among the largest in the world; that railways 
extend into the Arctic circle; that the water falls, as 
numerous as the cities, are just being harnessed, it can 
be imagined that the market will expand. Sweden has 
been an agricultural country, and even at the present 
day, 60 per cent. of the population are tillers of the soil; 
but year by year, as new factories, mills and plants are 
erected, the people are beginning to see that manufacture 
is profitable. 

“The Government has adopted the policy of protec- 
tion to these new lines of industry, and Swedish goods 
can now be found in most parts of the world. Anything 
that can be utilized in a land anxious to be ‘ up to date’ 
can be sold in Sweden. Our commerce with this country 
has never been as great as at present, and it shows signs 
of reaching still larger dimensions. The merchants of 
the United States who have made the most progress are 
those that have appointed agents to represent them.” 

The Consul General notes that the 30 American loco- 
motives that have been put upon the State railways are 
meeting with great praise, and the new engines under 
construction are patterned after them. More orders will 
probably be placed in the United States. 


gz _____—_- 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company.—After a most careful 
consideration of sites, the B. F. Sturtevant Company 
have recently completed the purchase, at Hyde Park, 
Mass., of a tract of land containing some 15 or more 
acres, and are preparing plans for the erection thereon 
of a large up to date plant for the manufacture of blow- 
ers, engines, motors, forges, heating apparatus, &c. This 
purchase, although hastened by the recent fire which 
damaged the works at Jamaica Plain, Mass., and which 
will be eventually abandoned, is the natural outcome of 
the rapid growth of this concern during the past few 
years, and of the congested condition of the present 
plant, in which increased facilities could not be advan- 
tageously provided. The new site is on the same rail- 
road line, the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, only 5 miles from the old plant and less than 10 
miles from Boston. It is admirably located; 1300 feet 
along one side abut upon the railroad with all desired 
switching facilities, an ample stream of water marks the 
boundary on another side, a noted spring of remarkable 
purity is within the area, the high ground which is prac- 
tically on a level with the tracks, will accommodate 
buildings having a floor area of 750,000 square feet, 
ample for all needs of the immediate future, and the 
lower land furnishes abundant area for dumping. The 
new plant will be arranged to reduce to a minimum the 
labor cost of handling material, and will provide for 
its direct progress through the shop from foundry to 
shipping room. It will be equipped throughout with new 
modern tools and labor saving devices. 
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An Unnecessary Weakening of Prices. 


The attention of large purchasers of iron and steel 
is called to a practice of long standing which should be 
discontinued for the benefit of trade generally. When 
contracts are to be made for quantities of material, and 
representatives of the manufacturers gather at an ap- 
pointed time for the purpose of naming prices, it fre- 
quently happens that the buyer, after deciding upon the 
successful bidder, informs the unsuccessful ones that he 
regrets his inability to give them the business, but that 
the one favored with the order had made a lower price 
than they quoted. This may usually be absolutely cor- 
rect. it has, however, transpired on some occasions 
that the buyer did not tell the exact truth, and made 
the statement simply because he desired to frame a sat- 
isfactory excuse for having shown a preference for one 
of the bidders. This practice has a natural tendency to 
weaken the market subsequently for the particular prod- 
uct which had been under negotiation. The unsuccess- 
ful bidders being led to believe that their prices are too 
high, take their departure with their minds made up to 
make more vigorous efforts to secure other business. 
lf they are salesmen they inform their principals of the 
occurrence, and naturally endeavor to secure a better 
price to quote on the next contracts. If they are prin- 
cipals themselves, they are at once disposed to make 
lower prices, unless the demand is such that they feel 
confident that they will be able to secure their share of 
new business coming up without making the concessions 
apparently justified by this experience. 

The policy thus pursued by the purchaser is not only 
a fit subject of attack from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point, but it is also seriously unwise from that of the 
buyer himself. If the buyer is purchasing for a large 
manufacturing consumer his action in impressing the 
unsuccessful bidders that their prices were too high is 
well calculated to cause them to name considerably lower 
prices to his competitors in the same line. He thus as- 
sists these competitors to buy more cheaply than they 
otherwise would have been able to do. It would seem 
to be the proper policy for a buyer under any circum- 
stances to content himself with stating that he had 
given the order to one of the bidders. No excuse would 
seem to be necessary to the others. This would then 
leave the way open for them to determine for themselves 
whether the successful bidder had been preferred on ac- 
count of the relations of himself or his company to the 
buyer, or the quality or reputation of his product, or pos- 
sibly a .ower price. The chances are that the unsuccess- 
ful bidder would not immediately jump to the conclusion 
that a low price had been made. It would seem that 
very large consumers would be interested in endeavor- 
ing to keep prices of their materials up to the point at 
least at which they placed their own contracts. The 
matter is not referred to as anything new, as it has 
probably been a practice coming down from time im- 
memorial. The point made, however, is worthy of ear- 
nest consideration, as it may have a good effect in main- 
taining prices. 
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The Fuel Oil Development in Texas. 


Just what economic value to assign to the crude 
petroleum of the Beaumont and Corsicana fields, and 
to what extent the oil of the one and the residuum of 
the refineries of the other will displace coal in the in- 
dustries which are looking for cheap fuel, are questions 
which possess great interest for the coal miners of Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, and in equal degree to the rail- 
roads which have hitherto derived an important part of 
their traffic from the carriage of coal to the Gulf ports 
and points South. Much significance attaches to the 
fact that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad have an- 
nounced a reduction in their rate on coal from the Ala- 
bama fields to New Orleans from $1.75 per ton to $1.10. 
This rate for a coal haul averaging over 250 miles is 
probably unprecedented in Southern railroad tariffs, and 
it may safely be interpreted as meaning that it has been 
made either beeause of, or in anticipation of, an exigent 
necessity. Evidently the coal trade is already feeling 
the effects of a competition sufficiently serious to require 
that steps be taken to reduce to a minimum the induce- 
ments which are leading consumers to abandon coal and 
adopt oil. With the completion of the pipe line from 
Beaumont to New Orleans, it is understood that most, 
and perhaps all, of the railroads which have been in the 
habit of coaling their engines at that point will follow 
the example of the Atchison and Southern Pacific sys- 
tems, and that many steam users, both on land and 
water, will do the same. The plans already made for 
the distribution of fuel oil over a large area are so ex- 
tensive that at least for the present coal is likely to be 
displaced as a steam fuel. Discussion as to the character 
and chemical composition of the Texas oil is interesting 
and useful, but the impression is gaining ground that 
while it may be inferior to Pennsylvania oil in many 
respects, especially from the viewpoint of the refiner, 
it is a practical fuel, and cheaper than coal. An officer 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, at Birming- 
ham, said on this subject a few days ago: “A large 
trade in coal controlled from this district for many 
years past has now come to an end, and our customers 
cannot be induced to renew contracts. A company with 
large capital have lately been organized by Mobile 
parties for bringing oil from Port Arthur to Gulf and 
river ports, and the storage tanks of large consumers 
will be filled direct from the barges at a minimum cost 
for transportation and handling. This company will not 
only interfere seriously with the trade of the Gulf ports 
in coal, but it is expected that they will extend their 
operations to river ports like Selma, Montgomery and 
Demopolis.” The coal miners of the Indian Territory 
are experiencing the same difficulty in holding their 
contract customers, and look for a permanent shrinkage 
in the volume and profit of their business. 

There is still some conflict, or perhaps confusion, of 
expert opinion as to the Texas oil, especially that from 
the Beaumont field. This is, perhaps, due to the fact 
that the development is still quite new, and that most 
of those who have claimed the public ear for a dis- 
cussion of its characteristics have made er parte argu- 
ments, intended either to boom the development or to 
discourage it. It is also probable that many writers 
have discussed the subject without sufficient knowledge 
and have given the public hasty and ill considered gen- 
eralizations. Perhaps the best data at the moment 
available is that furnished by Dr. Robert T. Hill of the 
United States Geological Survey, who has lately com- 
pleted a very thorough investigation of the Texas oil 
field, and from some 15 years’ work in the Southwes? 
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is probably as good an authority as there is concerning 
a field which he has long known about and is accredited 
with having discovered. Doctor Hill’s conclusions re- 
specting the Beaumont field are briefly summarized as 
follows: 


The importance of this oil field is far greater than can at 
present be described or estimated. It means not only a cheap 
fuel supply to the largest State in area in the Union, which also 
ranks sixth in population, but, owing to its proximity, to an ex- 
port trade such as exists nowhere else in this or any other 
country. Russia, from her deposits on the Caspian Sea, has 
hitherto produced a little more oil than has the United States. 
The Russian production has been over 60,000,000 barrels per 
annum. The seven wells so far opened at Beaumont, Texas, 
will alone produce over 90,000,000 barrels, or one and a half 
times as much as the Russian oil field. 


This would seem to warrant the belief that the quan- 
tity of the Texas oil supply is at least as large as has 
been popularly believed. The extent of the area which 
will repay development is still indeterminate. For 
many years it has been known that oil existed in great- 
er or less quantities in Western Louisiana and Texas, 
within a radius of 100 miles of Beaumont. It was long 
ago reported floating on the sea west of Port Sabine. 
Throughout this district petroleum springs have long 
been recognized, notably at Lake Charles, La. It has 
been encountered in well borings at least 100 miles 
southeast of Beaumont. The area which has given 
evidence of containing oil in quantities which will re- 
pay commercial development lies between the San 
Jacinto and Sabine rivers. This is the Beaumont field. 
Between that and the Tampico field, however, lies a 
vast area of the oil bearing eocene formation which 
has not been investigated and concerning which abso- 
lutely nothing is known. 

As to the quality of the Beaumont oil, we are begin- 
ning to get facts which are of much more value than 
the chance opinions which have hitherto served the 
purpose of expert judgment. Dr. David T. Day, Chief 
of the Division of Mineral Resources of the United 
States Geological Survey, says in an article contributed 
to the June issue of the Reriew of Reviews: 


Its use as a fuel has been established, whether it corrodes 
the boilers or not. The question comes as to the future. In re- 
gard to the prospect of using the oil for other purposes, we 
must remember, in the case of sulphur, that only a few years 
ago the problem of taking the sulphur from Ohio oils was un- 
solved, and yet fully as good illuminants are now obtained from 
the sulphur bearing oils of Ohio and Indiana as from any other 
source. The writer has had time for only brief examination 
of Beaumont oil, but from this it is already evident that the 
problem of taking out the sulphur is not at all difficult. In 
fact, it may conservatively be stated that the sulphur in this oil 
is likely to become a profitable source of sulphur to the trade. 


Recent investigations undertaken for the cotton oil 
interest to determine the value of the Beaumont oil as 
a fuel in competition with coal have given results which 
are interesting and important. In a report presented 
to the Cotton Seed Crushers’ Convention, lately held in 
Dallas, it was shown that oil is much cheaper than 
either wood or coal, so much cheaper, indeed, that no 
probable change in relative values will equalize them. 
Four barrels of oil of 42 gallons each, weighing 1260 
pounds, are deemed fully equal to a ton of the best 
steam coal. Compared with ordinary Southern run of 
mine three barrels, or about 950 pounds, are said to 
equal a ton. As the oil is now selling at the wells at 
about 20 cents a barrel, it may be assumed to be equiva- 
lent to coal at 60 to SO cents per ton at mine. A satis- 
factory adjustment of the freight rate has not yet been 
reached, but it goes without saying that it costs less to 
move % ton a given distance than to move a ton the 
same distance, when both are moved in multiples of 
the compared units and in carload lots. What is re- 
garded as a first-class equipment for burning fuel oil 
under a_ boiler costs about $663, with an additional 
charge of about $60 per boiler for burner and fire brick 
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construction in the combustion chamber. The average 
cost of $663 covers the necessary arrangement of pip 
ing, pumps, valves, &c. An iron tank of approved con 
struction, holding about 11,000 gallons, costs in the 
neighborhood of $400. In plants which do not run con- 
tinuously a small auxiliary boiler is needed to generate 
the steam required to begin the atomization of the oil 
in starting the fires. 

From every point of view the economic importance 
of the discovery of oil in so many places and in such 
abundance, where other fuel is scarce and costly, is 
beyond estimate. Oil is now known to exist in quanti- 
ties great enough to repay commercial development, 
when needed, in Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indian Territory, Texas, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Colorado and California. This, of course, makes no 
account of the great productive fields of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. In some of these localities it is the only de- 
pendence for cheap fuel; in others its commercial devel- 
opment will be retarded by the fact that the local coal 
supplies are abundant and still cheap. This is not to 
be regretted. Much of the oil now useful chiefly for 
purposes of speculation will be needed a century hence, 
and its premature development will serve no good pur- 
pose. 

a 

Prosperous conditions are manifesting themselves in 
curious ways. The statement is made by a large tin- 
ware manufacturing company in a Western city that 
their trade in dinner pails has for some time been run- 
ning beavily to the 5 and 6 quart sizes, the largest made. 
This is distinctly a new development. The dinner pails 
in ordinary use are the 3 and 4 quart sizes. The infer- 
ence seems unmistakable that workingmen are able to 
supply themselves with more food and a greater variety 
of it for their lunches. 





—=__ 
Liquid Air for Blasting Purposes. 


The problem of the exact field of usefulness of liquid 
air has been simplified by the elimination, for the present 
at least, of one class of work for which it was claimed 
that the new liquid would prove highly efficient—namely, 
its use as a blasting ageut. A paper recently read be- 
fore the British Institution of Mining Engineers by A. 
Larsen described some tests recently made in the Simp- 
lon tunnel with cartridges which consisted of a wrapper 
filled with a carbonaceous material, and placed bodily 
in liquid air until it was completely saturated. The 
cartridges were kept in the liquid, at the working face 
of the rock, until they were required for use, when they 
were lifted out, quickly placed in the shot holes and de- 
tonated with a small gun cotton primer and detonator. 
It was found that, owing to the rapid evaporation, the 
useful life of the cartridge was very short. The car- 
tridges, which were 3 inches in diameter by 8 inches in 
length, had to be fired within 15 minutes after being 
taken out of the liquid air; otherwise there was danger 
of a misfire. It was chiefly on this account that the 
tests were discontinued. The disruptive effects, how- 
ever, were said to be comparable to those of dynamite. 

a 


The Colonial Land Company, who will be an interest 
of the Colonial Steel Company, have bought about 400 
acres of land in Monaca, where a town will be estab- 
lished, to be called Colona. The works of the Colonial 
Steel Company, comprising crucible and open hearth 
steel plant, will be built near this town. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, composed of the E. P. 
Allis Company, Fraser & Chalmers and the Gates Iron 
Works, have secured a large suite of rooms on the tenth 
floor of the Home Insurance Building, Chicago, in which 
they propose to establish their general offices on or be- 
fore July 1. 
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-PERSONAL. 


H. B. Barnhard, superintendent of the open hearth 
furnaces at the Ensley, Ala., steel mill, has resigned to 
take charge of the steel casting plant of the Shickle- 
Harrison & Co.’s works at St. Louis, Mo. 

H. W. Marsh, who was chosen manager of the in- 
surance fund of the United States Steel Corporation a 
short time ago, has sailed for Europe to make arrange- 
ments for carrying the insurance of such plants as the 
corporation themselves might not care to assume. 

Within the last six months Henry C. Frick, the well- 
known coke maker at Pittsburgh, has invested 


more 
than $6,000,000 in real estate in that city. Mr. 


Frick’s 
latest purchase was about 16 acres of land fronting on 
Fifth avenue and located near Carnegie Institute and 
Schenley Park. It is not known what Mr. Frick will do 
with his latest purchase, but it is intinated that a public 
building of some kind may be erected on the site. Mr. 
Frick last week laid the corner stone of the new Frick 
22-story office building, now being erected on Fifth av- 
enue and Grant street, in Pittsburgh. 


It will be much 
the finest office building in Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Frick is con- 
ceded to be the second largest real estate holder in Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Mary E. Schenley being first. It is probable 
that Henry W. Oliver is the third largest owner of real 
estate in that city, having recently increased his hold- 
ings. 

Frank N. Hoffstot. president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. has sailed for Europe and will remain abroad 
until September. Mr. Hoffstot will combine business 
with pleasure, and while abroad will give special atten- 
tion to the methods of making cars. He will also devote 
some time to the making of plans for the further exten- 
sion of the foreign trade of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, his concern having received numerous orders re- 
cently for steel cars to go abroad. 

On Thursday evening. June 13, a dinner was given in 
Pittsburgh to Joseph E. Schwab, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Duquesne Steel Works and blast furnaces, and 
recently appointed assistant to the president, Charles M. 
Schwab, of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The heads of the different departments of the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company, Berlin, Conn., presented to 
Charles M. Jarvis, the former president of the company, 
a handsome silver wine set of five pieces as a token of 
esteem on his retirement. Mr. Jarvis has started for an 
extended European trip. 


Owing to ill health Charles B. Houston has resigned 
the presidency of the Tidewater Steel Company, of Ches- 
ter, Pa. He is succeeded by George McCall of the firm 
of Dick Brothers of Philadelphia. 

BE. T. Barker, for 27 years secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., has resigned, and 
Frank Tenney has been appointed his successor. 

W. R. Palmer will retire on July 1 from the superin- 
tendency of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany’s steel plant at Ensley, Ala., and will be succeeded 
by John McConnell, formerly of Coatesville, Pa., who 
has been assistant to Mr. Palmer. 

Charles J. Bushwa of Pittsburgh has been appointed 
superintendent of the new sheet mill being built by the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He succeeds Edward A. Kern, who was 
killed in an accident at the new works on May 29 last. 
Hugh Anderson has been appointed master mechanic of 
the new sheet mill of this concern. 

T. W. Robinson has been elected a director of the 
Illinois Steel Company. 

J. M. Butler, who has had charge of the order depart- 
ment of the Republic [ron & Steel Company since the 
organization of the company, tendered his resignation, to 
take effect July 1, to accept an official position with the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, whose enlarged opera- 
tions require such expert services. Prior to his connec- 


tion with the Republic Iron & Steel Company Mr. Butler 


was assistant secretary and auditor of the Brown- 
Bonnell Iron Company, Youngstown, Ohio, whose em- 
ploy he entered in 1880. 
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Trade Publications. 


Flanged Fittings and Gate Valves.—A comprehen- 
sive catalogue has just been issued by the Crane Com- 
pany of Chicago, presenting a list of flanged fittings and 
gate valves for 125 pounds working pressure, and low 
pressure flanged fittings for 50 pounds working pressure. 
The illustrations show the fittings in all shapes, com- 
prising elbows, tees, single sweep tees, crosses, laterals, 
taper elbows, reducers of all shapes, base elbows and 
long radius elbows... The valves comprise wedge gate 
straightway valves, wedge disk straightway valves, 
wedge gate, with outside screw and yoke, wedge gate 
with indicator, wedge gate quick opening by lever, and 
wedge gate hydraulic lift. New dimension tables much 
simpler than those heretofore given are published in this 
connection with the illustrated flanged fittings. Frac- 
tions are eliminated, and the tables given will be found 
a great convenience to all engineers. The breaking 
strength of the standard flanged fittings which this com- 
pany manufacture has been tested under hydraulic pres- 
sure and the bursting point has been found to be 700 
pounds minimum per square inch. This factor of safety 
is very high, but the fittings not only have to stand the 
strain due to working pressure, but are also liable to 
unusual strains, such as water hammer, weight of 
piping, settling, &c., and for this reason the company 
keep the limit of the working pressure for which they 
recommend them down to a perfectly safe point. The 
results of tests are given, which have been made to de- 
termine the holding value of cast iron threads. These 
tests show that with a thread half the standard width 
the flange will break before the thread will strip. The 
company conclude from the tests made that ordinary 
cast iron screw joints are suficiently strong for any 
steam pressure carried to-day. Another catalogue of 
fittings and gate valves for heavier use will be issued 
later. 

Elevators.—An interesting catalogue has been issued 
by the Eaton & Prince Company, manufacturers of ele 
vators for passenger and freight service, 70 to 76 Michi- 
gan street, Chicago. The company are manufacturers 
of a full line of elevators, comprising electric, hydraulic, 
steam, belt power and hand elevators. Conspicuous 
attention is given in this catalogue to the company’s 
electric elevators. Their high speed electric passenger 
elevator can be operated with the current from a light- 
ing plant, without affecting the lights, provided that the 
plant has sufficient capacity for doing the work without 
checking the speed of the engine. The starting current 
required is but little more than the running current, and 
it is let into the motor gradually and at a uniform rate of 
increase. A new electric direct connected moderate 
speed passenger and freight elevator is shown, which 
has been brought out to meet the demand for a simple, 
durable and efficient elevator at a reasonable cost for 
installation and a minimum cost for maintenance and 
operation. This elevator is for both floor and ceiling 
installation. Other elevators illustrated are the com- 
pany’s regular electric freight elevator, worm geared 
belt elevator, single belt elevator, and center lift hand 
elevator. A number of designs of elevator cages are 
also shown. As the company are making a specialty 
of elevator production, their plant has been especially 
equipped to turn out work of the highest grade in this 
line. 


Power Transmitting Machinery.—A fine catalogue 
has just been issued by Stephens, Adamson & Co., who 
recently completed a well equipped plant at Aurora, II1., 
for the special manufacture of power transmitting ma- 
chinery. The catalogue covers all sorts of appliances 
used in this connection, such as collars, couplings, pul- 
leys, pillow blocks, hangers, base plates, brackets, gears, 
clutch pulleys, tension carriages, sheaves, belt tighteners, 
&e. It forms an excellent handbook respecting this 
class of products, giving a great deal of desirable in- 
formation relative to the appliances used, including 
methods of calculating the character of shafting desired 
for any class of work and illustrations of applications 
of rope drives to secure special service. 
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Electric Fire Hazard. 


Edward Atkinson, president of the Boston Manufac 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, calls attention 
to the occurrence of fires directly traceable to electricity 
and summarizes the general conclusions for this experi- 
ence as follows: 

Any plant installed ten years or more ago will, in 
nine cases out of ten, come under what we may 
call the “ wooden age” of electrical work—that is, when 
the switchboards, cleats, rosettes, ceiling buttons and 
cut outs were all more or less of wood; this class of 
fittings offers very little resistance to heat caused by 
arcing or by poor contacts. In inspecting a system 
where all the above named parts are of porcelain, it is 
fair to conclude that it is a modern installment and 
probably safe. On the other hand, all plants put in dur- 
ing the “‘ wooden age ’”’ must be regarded with suspicion; 
they may be found in many respects defective, and may 
also have been subject to a greater measure of wear and 
tear than the plants which have of late been established. 
It may often happen that, while the wiring may need 
renewing, the switchboard may be safe, or vice versa; 
again, that both the wiring and switchboard may be 
passed, if the fittings are renewed. It would therefore 
be well, if any radical changes are advised, to consult 
the underwriters, who will then make an immediate 
inspection. It is the conviction of the adjusters and ex- 
perts, by which the increasing number of very heavy 
losses in the general practice of underwriting are ap- 
praised, that a large and increasing part of the great 
fire waste in the last two or three years may be at- 
tributed to electric hazard. 


oo 


Aluminum Patent Expired in England. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, at a 
hearing on May 16, denied an application for the ex- 
tension for another 14 years of a patent granted on May 
24, 1887, to Arthur Charles Henderson, on the inven- 
tion of Paul Louis Heroult of Paris, of an improved 
process for the manufacture of aluminum by electro- 
lysis. This patent was subsequently assigned to the 
petitioners, the British Aluminum Company, Limited, 
by whom about $2,650,000 have been spent in erecting 
mills and securing property at Milton, Staffordshire, 
and Greenock, on the Clyde. The petitioners have been 
able to put aluminum on the market at a profit, but 
claimed that they had not been able to pay a dividend, 
and that neither they nor the original inventor had been 
adequately remunerated. The petition was opposed by 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company of New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., and others on the ground that the invention was 
neither new nor useful, and that it was never likely to 
be useful to the pubiic: also that the inventor had been 
adequately remunerated, having received over $50,000, 
besides a share in the profits of the Swiss Aluminum 
Company, who were paying 8 per cent. dividends. It 
was further alleged that if the petitioners had not been 
able to pay dividends it was owing to the inflation of 
the capital of the company. The French and Belgian 
patents expire during the present year, after which, if 
the British patent were extended, it would be impossible 
for manufacturers in the United Kingdom to compete 
with foreign manufacturers. Evidence was given by 
Lord Kelvin, Professor Dewar and others. The Judicial 
Committee concluded that they did not see their way 
to granting a prolongation of the patent. The petition 
was therefore dismissed, 
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Reid, Williams & Co., 309 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, 
have been appointed Pittsburgh representatives of the 
Cumberland Steel Company, Cumberland, Md., manu- 
facturers of turned and grooved polished steel shaft- 
ing. They are also agents for the Ohio Paint & Varnish 
Company in the Pittsburgh district. The firm are at 
present negotiating the sale of the balance of the plant 
of the Columbia Iron & Steel Company, at Uniontown, 
Pa., which was taken over several years ago by the 
National Steel Company. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 





The Empire Iron & Steel Company are considering the build 
ing of a new modern blast furnace at Oxford, N. J. 

The 35-inch mill at the Homestead Steel Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, at Homestead, broke ali records for output 
by turning out 15,600 tons of finished steel in May. The 
previous record in tais mill was 14,800 tons, turned 
April. 


best 


out in 


The Pulaski Iron Company, Pulaski, Va., 
lined their furnace and started up again. 
down from Apri! 14 to June 8 
day. The company hope in 


have recently re- 
The furnace was shut 
, and is now making 137 tons per 
a few days to reach the full capac- 
ity of the furnace, which is 150 tons per day. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, Va., have 
recently blown in their Watt Furnace at Middlesborough, which 
aas been shut down since September last. They are now using 
half Ducktown ore and making low phosphorus foundry iron. 
Work is being pushed as rapidly as possibie on the repairs of 
their Buena Vista Furnace, and they hope to blow it in by the 
middle of July, running on basic iron. No. 2 Crozer furnace, at 
Roanoke, which has been out of blast for repairs for six weeks, 
will tesume operations on the 15th inst. The company have 
completed their coke oven plant at Looney Creek and are now 
running it to its full capacity of 300 tons of coke per day, 
the coal used and coke produced being the same as that manu- 
factured at Stonega. 


Shenango Furnace of the Shenango Furnace Company, at 
Sharpsville, Pa., is making some remarkable records in the 
production of Bessemer iron. This furnace is only 60 feet high 
and 14 feet in diameter at tae bosh, and made in May 6600 
tons of Bessemer sand iron. The furnace quotes from 871% per 
cent. to 90 per cent. Mesaba ores, and during May there was 
not a single cast off of iron and there was less than 1 per cent. 
of flue dust. 


The wages of the steel carriers at the Bessemer works of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown, have been in- 
creased 30 cents a day. The men now earn about $2.10 per 
day. 

R. S. Henderson, trustee of the Continental Iron Company, 
has been authorized to borrow $7500, for making improvements 
at the Wheatland mill, Wheatland, Pa. 


General Machinery. 


Shenango Machine Company, Sharon, Pa., have signed the 
machinists’ scale, giving the men a nine-hour day, and all the 
employees at this shop are now at work. 

Chas. L. Pierce Machine Company, recently incorporated, 
have succeeded to the business of Chas. L. Pierce, Gardner, 
Mass. The company have Installed machinery of latest design 
and do a general machine business. 

The Huron Machine Works, Port Huron, Mich., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $5000 to $7500. H. C. Herr 
is treasurer. 

Tne Arthur Fritsch Foundry & Machine Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., have increased their capital stock from $24,000 to 
$50,000 for the purpose of increasing their capacity to meet the 
heavy and steady demand for mining machinery. The officers 
are Arthur Fritsch, president; Edward <A. Gessler, treasurer, 
and Ferd. H. Regel, secretary. Charles Weber is superintend- 
ent. 

The Columbia & Puget Sound Railway Company have pur- 
chased ground in South Seattle, Wash.. upon which they will 
erect new macaine shop, round house, &c., plans for which have 
not yet been fully prepared. As soon as the new shops are 
compieted the old ones will be removed from their present loca- 
tion near King street. 

The American Machine & Foundry Company, Hanover, Pa., 
have under consideration the erection of a large brick addition 
to their plant, to be used for additional floor space and machine 
room, both of which they are very much in need of to take care 
of their increased business. 

The Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J., manufactur- 
ers of cordage machinery, are to extend taeir line into the soft 
fiber machinery, such as jute, flax and hemp. This is important 
in that they will be the first company in this country to take 
up the manufacture of this class of machinery, which is manu- 
factured by only two firms in Leeds, England, and one in Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 

The Knoxville Foundry & Machine Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., who were originally established In 1876, were reor 
ganized in 1899. The old company’s business had run down so 
that when it ceased only nine men were employed. Now the 
new company have 58 hands, the works running full time and 
three days a week half over. Up to the present only repair 
work has been done, but within a short time the manufacture 
of mining machinery and large shears, both belted and steam 
power, will be commenced. 

James Rees & Co., Pittsburgh, builders of marine and land 
engines and boilers, and also of the Pittsburgh high speed auto 
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matic and high speed rolling mill engines, have refused to grant 
the demands of their boiler makers for an advance of 20 per 
cent. in wages. It is claimed taat for the past ten years the 
boiler manufacturers in Pittsburgh have been paying higher 
wages and working less hours than their competitors in other 
cities. To continue to do this and also give the men another 
advance of 20 per cent. is claimed to be entirely out of the 
question, and for this reason most of the boiler manufacturers 
in Pittsburgh have absolutely refused to accede to the demands 
of the men. 


The plant of the Pittsburga Locomotive & Car Works, in 
Allegheny, Va., is now running as one of the constituent con 
cerns of the American Locomotive Works. The business will 
be carried on under the same general conditions as heretofore, 
and for the present the plant will be in charge of the old offi- 
cials. 

The William Tod Company, engineers, founders and machin- 
ists, of Youngstown, Ohio, have closed contracts with the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company to furnish three blowing engines 
which will be duplicates of tae four recently contracted for 
with the same company and similar to the large engine at the 
Ohio steel plant, only somewhat smaller. They will be of the 
vertical steeple cross compound type, with 90-inca blowing tubs 
and 48 and 90 inch cylinders, with 60-inch stroke. 


Bulldings and Bridges. 


The American Bridge Company are the lowest bidders on tae 
superstructure of a bascule bridge of the Scherzer type to be 
built over the Chicago River at Randolph street, Chicago, by 
the board of trustees of the sanitary district. The bridge will 
have a 200-foot opening. The bids were opened on the 12th 
inst., when it was fcund that the American Bridge Company 
named $107,000 and the King Bridge Company $112,500. The 
proprietors of a flour mill near the river may delay the comple- 
tion of the bridge by legal proceedings, as they claim that it 
will obstruct the entrance to their property. 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., have received a con- 
tract for the design and construction of the buildings for the 
new plant of the MacPherson Switch & Frog Company, at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Steel frame construction will be used 
throughout. 

The W. J. Carlin Company, Pittsburgh, dealers in steel 
works and rolling mill machinery, steam shovels and contract- 
ors’ plants, also Carlin locomotives, Nagle engines and Blake 
crushers, have recently added a structural department to their 
works in that city and are now prepared to receive orders for 
this class of work. ‘The firm have erected a new building, 
which is fully equipped with modern machinery, and they have 
every facility for turning out work promptly and economically. 

Collins & Norton, engineers and contractors, Springfield, 
Mass., have been awarded by the Draper Company of Hopedale, 
Mass., the contract for building a steel covered bridge between 
the new No. 6 and No. 7 mills. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, Va., have 
within a month greatly increased their punching and riveting 
capacity, and they are about to place an order for a large elec- 
tric traveling crane, which will improve their shipping facilities. 
They have uncompleted contracts on their books for about 120 
bridges, besides a large quantity of steel structural work for 
shipment to every one of the Southern States. They manufac- 
ture steel bridges, turn tables, train saeds, structural steel for 
manufacturing plants, electric power houses, car barns, &c. 

The Fletcher & Crowell Company, Portland, Maine, manu 
facturers of structural iron, successors to G. M. Stanwood & 
Co., are contemplating extensive additions and improvements to 
their plant on Commercial street. An additional story is to be 
built on the main building, and the offices, which are now on the 
first Hoor, will be removed to the second, the first being used 
for iron working machines of various kinds. Among new ma- 
chines recently purchased are a steam hammer and a powerful 
iron cutting machine. The company report that their business 
has more than doubled during the past year. 

Geo. L. Mesker & Co., architectural iron works, Evansville, 
Ind., will build a line of warehouses and an addition to the 
present establishment on the site of the building which was 
burned last December, if railroad facilities can be secured. The 
buildings will be 310 x 150 feet, of brick, stone and iron, three 
stories, and will be so arranged as to allow tracks and handling 
facilities in the rear. 

Foundries, 


The Pyott Foundry Company, 76 North Sangamon street, 
Chicago, have recently improved their plant by the erection of 
a two-story addition 75 x 120 feet, and by the installation of 
new equipment, including two cranes. They have extended their 
yard a half block back and it now fronts on Morgan 


foundry 
street 

The Sargent Company, Chicago, recently held an election of 
officers which resulted as follows: George M. Sargent, chairman 
Board of Directors; W. D. Sargent, president; H. K. Gilbert, 
vice-president and treasurer, and Day McBirney, secretary. The 
company are planning a considerable extension to their works 
at Chicago Heights, Ill. 

The Miller Mfg. Company, Ellisville, Miss., manufacturers 
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of brass and gray iron castings, mill forgings, &c., are laying 
the foundations for a new building, 40 x 150 feet, to be used as 
a foundry and machine shop. 


The new works of the Helmich Foundry-Machine Company, 
at Fairmont, W. Va., are now completed and in active opera- 
tion. Equipped with new and modern tools, tie plant is espe- 
cially adapted for the manufacture of mine cars, tipples, self 
oiling car and truck wheels, machinery, castings, &e., orders for 
which the company are now prepared to fill. 

The Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago 
avenue and Halsted street, Chicago, have again enlarged their 
foundry. Taey have just received a large order for dredge ma- 
chinery from Puget Sound, and with tae contracts on hand they 
will be forced to work overtime. 

The Wm. Ferguson Foundry Company, Hawthorne and Wil 
low streets, Chicago, have recently installed a larger engine 
and have equipped their foundry with new tools, including an 
electric crane. 

Thos. Hewitt’s Sons & Co., Sherman Avenue Iron Works, 
East Newark, N. J., iron, brass and aluminum founders, have 
incorporated under the style of the Thos. Hewitt’s Sons Com 
pany. The new company will double the capacity of their pres 
ent plant, modernizing it taroughout with all latest appliances, 
so as to handle the increased business. 

The plant of the Southern Foundry & Supply Company, at 
Avondale, Ala., was destroyed by fire recently, the loss being 
from $6000 to $7000. 

National Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., have greatly increased 
their capacity of late for the making of heavygray iron castings 
by the installation of an electric traveling crane of 30 tons capac- 
ity in their foundry No. 1. Yais building is 250 x 110 feet, 
having a large molding floor, and with the new and very large 
core oven recently built, together with excellent railroad track 
facilities, this company are well equipped to take care of theii 
large foundry trade. 

The Milwaukee Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, Wis.., 
whose works were recently considerably damaged by fire, have 
had the loss adjusted and immediately thereafter put on a day 
and night force cleaning the machinery and equipment. Aji 
though the building was still in a somewhat demoralized condi 
tion they were able to begin to take off heats on the 15th inst. 
Although this is done with much additional expense it is the 
company’s intention not to let their customers suffer any longer 
than absolutely necessary. 

A fly wheel cast recently by the Hoefinghoff & Laue Foundry 
Compuny of Cincinnati for the Lane & Bodley Company is said 
to be the largest casting ever made out of a cupola. The 
wheei is 18 feet in diameter and weighs 17,000 pounds. 


Engines and Boilers. 


The Murray Iron Works Company have considerably in- 
creased the capacity of their plant at Burlington, Iowa, during 
the past year, and still further improvements are under way. 
An addition has been built to the foundry. The boiler shop 
is being enlarged by the erection of a steel structure which is 
being put up around and over the present shop. This will give 
additional floor space and the head room will be sufficient for 
the use of electric traveling cranes to handle heavy work. Plans 
have also been prepared, and the structural steel] is on the 
ground, for an addition to the Corliss engine shop. 

The Cooley Cycloidal Engine Company have incorporated. 
Chas. S. Farquaar of Chandler & Farquhar, machine tools and 
supplies, 34-38 Federal street, Boston, Mass., is president. 

togers Locomotive Works of Paterson, N. J., are at present 
employing about 450 men, about 150 of them in repairing the 
machinery, buildings, furnaces, tools, &c., putting everything in 
good condition preparatory to employing a full force of men on 
new locomotive work. The force is increased from day to day 
as rapidly as the receipt of materials used in construction war 
rants it. When in full operation with present facilities about 
1400 men can be employed, but probably six weeks will elapse 
before a full force can be organized and systematically em 
ployed. A new 17-foot gap hydraulic riveter of the most mod 
ern construction is being put in the boiler shop, and will be in 
operation within 30 days. Other new tools will be put in and 
improvements and enlargements made from time to time as can 
be done without interfering with the ordinary routine of con 
struction. Orders on dand now will keep the works busy until 
about December of the present year. R. Wells is general mana- 
ger 

The Pittsburgh office of the Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, 
Ohio, have recently made sales of engines as follows: To Spang- 
Chalfant Company, one 500 horse-power engine; Labelle Iron 
Works, Steubenville plant, two 600 and one 750 horse-power 
engine; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, one 400 and one 300 
horse-power; American Tin Plate Company, 250 horse-power 
engine for the New Castle plant; American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, 500 horse-power; Pioneer Mining & Mfg. Company, 350 
horse-power ; Mahoning Rubber Company, Youngstown, two 500 
horse-power engines. 


The Wildman Boiler Works, whose plant is at present at 
1345 Carroll ovenue, Chicago, are erecting a brick shop at 1278 
and 1280 West Twelfth street. The main building will be 50 x 
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120 feet, and there will be an engine room 25 x 50 feet and an 
office 20 x 50 feet, two stories high. 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, at Grove City, Pa., are 
enjoying a prosperous year, and with a goodly number of orders 
they have seen their way clear to add to their capacity by 
erecting new buildings. 

The Wolfe Du Brie Company, Fremont, Ohio, nave incor 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000, to manufacture a gas 
engine under patents of S. R. Du Brie. A new brick building 
is under construction, which will have an entire glass roof and 
when completed will be equipped with the latest machinery, fur- 
nished by the Marshall-Huschart Machinery Company of Cleve- 
land. The officers are James Wolfe, president; Stanley R. Du 
Brie, vice-president; Harry Pardoe, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Chas. R. Short will have charge of the mechanical department 
and W. B. Davidson will do the designing for the new company. 

The Connecticut Valley Mfg. Company, Centerbrook, Conn., 
are building a large two-story brick addition to their plant, to 
be used in the manufacture of the Wright gas engine from 1% 
to 5 horse-power. 

Hardware. 


The Chattanooga Steel Roofing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have at present a large number ‘of orders in connection 
with new buildings in different parts of the South embracing 
architectural and cornice work and skylights. They have closed 
a contract for foreign shipment that will require fully 10,000 
tons of cast and wrought iron and which will amount in money 
value to a half million dollars. They have also just received 
an order by cable for three heavy iron stairways. 

Millers Falls Company, 28 Warren street, New York, are 
building an addition, 220 x 40 feet, to their factory at Millers 
Falls, Mass. A part, 70 x 40 feet, of this addition will be a one- 
story building in which the company intend to concentrate all 
their forging and tempering work. The remainder, 150 x 40 
feet, will be a two-story building, devoted to saipping, packing, 
stock and assembling rooms. The structure will be built en- 
tirely of brick in modern design. 

Plans are under way for the organization of the Peterboro 
Shovel Company, Peterboro, Ont., with a capital stock of 
$60,000. The company will manufacture a ful! line of shovels, 
scoops and spades. The proposed factory will have a capacity 
of 100 dozen per day. <A suitable site has been secured from 
the town of Peterboro on the junction of the Grand Trunk 
Railway and Canadian Pacific, and it is the intention of the 
company to be in a position to place their product in time for 
next spring’s trade. 

Osgood Scale Company. Binghamton, N. Y., advise us that 
there has been no time in the history of their concern when 
there was such a demand for Osgood scales as during the last 
five months. The company have been behind their orders since 
January first. The sale of the Osgood wagon scales has ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year, while the demand for their 
Osgood and American portables has gone beyond their expecta- 
tions. They have put on the market this year a line of 240- 
pound Union scales, with single and double beam, tin and brass 
scoops, and also a sliding poise Union. The manner in which 
the trade have taken hold of these scales has been very gratify- 
ing. The company have a new catalogue in the hands of the 
printer which will soon be issued. 

Indiana Foundry Company, Limited, successors to Sutton 
Bros. & Bell. Indiana, Pa., manufacturers of foundry jaardware, 
&c., have completed their new shops, and they advise us that 
their capacity is fully taxed by the business coming in. They 
state that their Sutton tuyere is now sold in every State, with 
a good demand from Canada and a rapidly expanding export 
demand 

Miscellaneous, 

Marlin & Co., Incorporated, operating architectural sheet 
metal workers, Pittsburgh, have under way a project for the 
manufacture of glass skylizhts with a wire filling. Plans are 
not yet fully complete, but the concern expect to put the product 
on the market in a short time. 

The Petersburg Iron Works Company, Petersburg, Va., have 
about doubled the capacity of their shipyard this year. They 
are constructing in the yard at present two vessels for the 
United States Government, one ao lightship for the Cape Eliza- 
beth station on the coast of Maine, and the other a large sea- 
going suction dredge for Charleston, S. C., ship channel. They 
also have a contract for the light tower for the Cape Fear sta- 
tion, N. C., and have just been awarded a contract for a large 
number of heavy projectors by the ordnance department of the 
United States Army. 

The Franklin Machine Works, St. Paul, Minn., have re- 
moved their entire elevator manufacturing plant into the large 
factory buildings formerly occupied by the Taylor-Craig cor 
poration, on West Fifth street, near Exchange. The new quar 
ters give the company greatly improved facilities for taking care 
of their increasing business. The office address of the company 
is 205 West Fifth street. : 

The Davis Acetylene Company have removed from 141 South 
Clinton street to larger and muvre desirable quarters at 48 
South Clinton street, Chicago. The company manufacture 
acetylene gas generators of any size desired. 
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The Co-operative Wagon & Machine Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, dealers in farm implements, have increased their 
capita: stock from $300,000 to $506,000, $100,000 of which will 
be issued July 1. 

The Des Moines Scale & Mfg. Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
have purchased a tract of land on which tiey intend to erect 
a factory which will give them four times the capacity of their 
present works. The main building wil! be 66 x 132 feet and 
three stories high, with a half basement in addition. It will 
be built of brick and will be of slow burning construction, and 
will be used for iron and brass foundries, a machine shop, car- 
penter shop, assembling room, stock room, &¢« The scales made 
will include wagon scales, stock scales, warehouse scales, hopper 
scales capable of taking on and weighing a carload of grain at 
a time for use in elevators, railroad scales, &c. 

Among recent contracts secured by the Webster Mfg. Com 
pany, Chicago, is one for the machinery for the new Illinois 
Central elevator which is to be erected at New Orleans; for all 
the elevating and conveying machinery for the Rialto elevator 
at South Chicago; a jack shaft for the Grand Trunk elevator at 
Portland, Maine, and four 1200 horse-power rope drives for the 
Catawba Power Company, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 

‘Lhe plant of the Humpareys Mfg. Company, at Mansfield, 
Ohio, was damaged by fire on June 6 to the extent that the 
manufacture of pumps and enameled goods will be delayed tem- 
porarily. They have a large stock of castings on hand and 
have arranged to continue the manufacture of pumps while the 
foundry is being rebuilt. The brass department was not dam- 
aged, and they will be able to make shipments of anything they 
manufacture in that line, also of plumbing goods, same as 
before. 

Chas. A. Schieren & Co., 45-51 Ferry street, New York City, 
manufacturers of oak leather belting and lace leather, have 
completed a belt 164 feet long, 72 inches wide, three ply thick, 
for the People’s ‘Tramway Company’s power plant at Danielson, 
Conn., which is believed to be the largest leather belt ever made 
for active work. The belt, now on exhibition at the Pan-Amer 
ican Lxposition, in the Machinery and Transportation Building, 
is treated with a preparation which makes it proof against 
dampness and wet. The order was received from Sanderson & 
Porter, 32 Nassau street, New York City, who are consulting 
engineers for the People’s Company. 

The Ingram, Richardson Mfg. Company, referred to in these 
columns last week, have organized at Beaver Falls, Pa., with 
a capital of $10,000, for the manufacture of enameled signs, re- 
frigerator linings, washboards, electric work, &c. The build- 
ings of the Midgeley Belt Works on College Hill have been 
leased and the company will proceed at once to put them in 
shape with furnaces, machinery, &c. Some $5000 will be spent 
in equipping the plant, whica will be provided with special 
facilities for taking away the dust, thus insuring perfect work, 
and the colors used will be entirely free from lead. ‘The plant 
will be ready in a few weeks to vegin operations. The officers 
and directors are Louis Ingram, president; Ernest Richardson, 
secretary ; E. L. Hutchinson, treasurer; J. 8S. Louthan and Fred 
erick Davidson. 

a _———n 

The National Fire Proofing Company.—The National 
Fire Prooting Company of Pittsburgh will meet July 
16 to vote upon a proposition to increase the capital 
stock from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The money is to be 
used to acquire the Raritan Hollow & Porous Brick Com- 
pany, New York & New Jersey Fire Proofing Company 
and the International Clay Mfg. Company, all in the 
State of New Jersey; also two plants in Ohio, one at 
Osnaburg and the other at Magnolia. The acquisition 
of these plants will more than double the present ca- 
pacity of the company and give them practically con- 
trol of the business east of Chicago. Subscriptions will 
be received by the Mercantile Trust Company for $1,000,- 
000 of the preferred stock to be authorized, until June 
22, 1901, inclusive, from stockholders of the company 
of record at the close of business on June 14, 1901, who 
will be entitled to subscribe for one-half share of pre- 
ferred stock (par $50), carrying with it a fourth share 
of common stock (par $50), for each share of stock, 
either preferred or common, standing in his name on the 
books of the company at that date, or in other words, 
one full share of the new preferred stock, carrying there- 
with one-half share of the new common stock, for each 
two shares now held of either preferred or common. 
The balance of the increase will be subscribed for by 
some of the present owners of the plants to be pur- 
chased as part consideration therefor. 

_— 

The Bordeniown & Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany have given a contract to the Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., for a new steel steamboat to 
run between Bordentown, N. J., and Philadelphia. 
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The Machinists’ Strike. 


An Increasing Number of Works Resume. 


Below we present the latest news relating to the 
machinists’ strike, the general result of the develop- 
ments during the week having been that quite a consid- 
erable number of plants have been started, in the major- 
ity of cases at mutual concessions: 

Edwin Reynolds, president of the Administrative 
Council, has issued a statement addressed to the press, 
which is accompanied by the resolutions adopted in Chi- 
cago on May 28, and by the New York convention on 
June 12 und 13. These we have printed in recent issues 
of The Iron Age. The statement contains the following 
passages. 

“Our issue in the present strike is simply one of de- 
fense against unfair and unjust demands of organized 
labor, not against unions or wages. We have been so 
harassed by the unions interfering with the manage- 
ment of our shops for the past year that the condition is 
no longer bearable. We insist on our right to introduce 
new methods and machines in our factories and to con- 
trol our production. We believe that manufacturers 
must keep up with the progress of the world and run 
their shops on an economical, commercial basis, not on 
any false ideas of restricted production. We also insist 
upon our right to introduce piece work and premium plan 
into our shops, which the unions now oppose, but our 
association will not permit any member to make im- 
proper use of the premium plan or piece work. We wish 
it plainly understood that as an associatoon we are not 
fighting unionism, but its abuses, and will employ union 
men or free men impartially.” 

Boston. 


Boston, Mass., June 18, 1901.—There is little change 
in the status of the machinists’ strike in this vicinity. 
At the machinists’ headquarters in this city it is stated 
that the strike has been indorsed by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers in England, and that the Boston 
strikers propose to use this in their fight with the At- 
lantic Works, by urging engineers on British steamers 
to insist upon union conditions at shops where their ves- 
sels are repaired. From the same source comes the in- 
formation that the strikers are still firm. 

Yesterday the machinists employed by John W. Rus- 
sell of Springfield, Mass., declined to work because Mr. 
Russell refused their request for a working day of nine 
hours with no reduction in wages. Mr. Russell claims 
that he did not expect the strike and that he had practi- 
eally decided to grant the demand on August 1. He 
says that he has a contract for envelope machines that 
will make it impossible for him to grant the demand at 
this time. 

The machinists employed by the Waltham Watch 
Tool Company of Springfield returned to work yester- 
day morning, having reached a satisfactory arrangement 
with the company. 

Thirty-two machinsts joined the Worcester, Mass.., 
Union last Friday night, and it is believed that the ma- 
chinists of that city will soon be organized. 

On June 13 the Vaughn Machine Company of Pea- 
body, Mass., conceded the demand for a working day of 
nine hours, with 1244 per cent. advance in wages. This 
affects 350 machinists, who will work only half a day 
Saturdays. 

Superintendents of metal manufacturing companies 
in this vicinity have held a meeting at which they dis- 
cussed the feasibility of forming an organization to off- 
set the power of labor unions. The consensus of opinion 
favors such an organization. 

The Settlement in Providence, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 18, 1901.—On Friday of last 
week the strike of the machinists at the Corliss Steam 
Engine Works branch of the International Power Com- 
pany, Providence, came to an end. The officials of the 
company, after a consultation of an hour or more with 
the union committee, an agreement similar to that which 
brought the strike of the machinists at the Providence 
Engineering Works to a close week before last, was ac 
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cepted, and the strike was formally declared off. The 
machinists returned to work Monday morning, and at 
the present time the shops are running full. In the 
agreement the company agree to operate the works on 
the schedule of 54 hours a week for day men, the time 
being laid out as follows: Nine and three-quarter hours 
for the first five days of the week and five and one- 
quarter hours on Saturday. While the company con- 
cede the shorter day, they make no concession in regard 
to the wage schedule and, like the strikers at the Provi- 
dence Engineering Works, the machinists will receive 
but 54 hours’ pay for 54 hours’ work. The company, 
however, promise to post on October 1 a schedule show- 
ing the increase which they will be in condition to give, 
and with this promise the strikers have been obliged to 
be satisfied. A 54-hour week will be arranged for the 
night men, and the company will allow time and one-half 
for overtime to midnight, and double time for work after 
that hour and on Sundays and holidays, except for work 
on the plant, for which the present rates are to con- 
tinue unchanged. — 

The winding up of the strikes at these two plants has 
brought the fact forcibly to the attention of the manu- 
facturers in this State that the nine-hour movement 
has come to stay in the machinists’ world, and as the 
conduct of the strike in these plants was regarded in 
the light of an experiment by the management of other 
shops there is no doubt that all the machine shop oper- 
ators hereabouts will promptly fall into line and con- 
cede the short working day. All the shops have been 
requested to adopt the nine-hour schedule, and several 
have made favorable responses to the union. In regard 
to the increase of wages, there are but few of the shops 
that are at the present time in a position to grant this 
demand, and inasmuch as the difficulties at the Provi- 
dence Engineering Works and the Corliss Steam Engine 
Works have been settled on the basis of a promise to 
do all possible in a short time, the general opinion is 
that the same action should be followed in the other 
plants. 

Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18, 1901.—The situation in 
this city has improved. The men out appear to be weaken- 
ing and in several cases have returned to work without 
having any concessions granted them by their former 
employers. Among those still on strike the conditions 
remain unchanged, with neither side willing to agree to 
any but their own terms. 

No further strikes have taken place during the past 
week and it begins to look as if the fight would narrow 
down to one or two plants. 

In many cases men on strike are applying for their 
old positions as individuals, and are being employed as 
such; in other cases they are asking employment at 
shops in which no strikes have occurred, and they are 
being uniformly refused 

Ten men of the 14 who struck at the American Pulley 
Company’s works have returned to work at the com- 
pany’s own terms. 

The Pedrick & Ayer Company have their plant in com- 
paratively good running order. Forty odd machinists 
employed as individuals and at the company’s own terms 
are at work in their shops. 

The directors of the Remington & Sherman,Company 
conferred with their men on the 17th inst. and as a 
result the men decided to withdraw their petition and 
remain at work on the basis of ten hours’ work and ten 
hours’ pay. 

An annoying telegraphic error in our report last week 
made us say that “the number of machinists conserva- 
tively estimated to be out at this time will not exceed 
4000 men,” &¢c. It should have read, “ will not exceed 
400 men,” &e. 

The St. Louis Settlement, 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 17, 1901.—The fact that the 
machinery manufacturers of this city were able to settle 
the threatened machinists’ strike of last month without 
the loss of a day, when nearly every other city in the 
country has been having strikes, has caused much com- 
ment over the country. Is this city different from all 
the other cities? No. Demands were made in this city 
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by the International Association of Machinists the 
Same as in all the other cities over the country. The 
local conditions, however, were such that it was possible 
for the employers and their employees to come to an 
amicable understanding. 

All of the leading manufacturers of this city are 
members of the St. Louis Metal Trades Association 
Each member of that association has pledged himself 
to follow and to be guided by the policy of the National 
Metal Trades Association. Under the direction of the 
National Metal Trades Association the wage question 
was made a local issue. The St. Louis Association 
therefore undertook and followed the only course left— 
that was to arbitrate locally. This was no easy task, 
and almost daily conferences were held for nearly two 
weeks between the local members of the National 
Metal Trades Association, the Executive Board of the 
St. Louis Metal Trades Association and the repre- 
sentatives of the local lodge of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The original demand of the 
union was for the adoption of an agreement differing 
entirely from the New York joint agreement, and em- 
bodying a 30-cent minimum rate of wage and the adop- 
tion of a straight nine-hour workday. These were 
absolutely refused by the manufacturers and were with- 
drawn by the representatives of the union. 

The manufacturers then stated to the union that ac- 
cording to the national interpretation the wage question 


was the only question that could be considered as a 


local issue, and, furthermore, no local agreements could 
be entered into at all—that a verbal understanding could 
only be arrived at. The wage question was only taken 
up for settlement after the machinists had expressed 
their willingness to live up to the New York agreement 
and to be guided by its terms. The machinists then 
demanded, first, a 30-cent minimum rate. This was 
refused them. The second demand was a 15 per cent. 
increase over their present rates. This was also re- 
fused by the manufacturers. The third demand was a 
12% per cent. increase. Again refused. The fourth 
demand, 10 per cent. increase now, and 2% per cent. 
more in six months, was again refused. The fifth and 
last demand was for a 10 per cent. increase over the 
present rates. This was finally accepted by the manu- 
facturers, after a special meeting. 

The representatives of the machinists’ union were 
very fair and square, and earned during the conference 
the respect of the manufacturers. Following is the 
resolution stating what the employers grant. The repre- 
sentatives of the union, on the other hand, stated ver- 
bally to the Conference Committee, and the same was 
made a part of the signed minutes of the conference, 
that the machinists appreciated the concession, both 
of hours and wages, which had been made, and under- 
stood the hardship it involved upon the firms granting 
the advance, and stated positively that the machinists 
would make no more demands for at least a year. They 
stated that they knew the shops must now be run at 
their greatest capacity to continue to prosper; that the 
men pledged their employers their heartiest co-opera- 
tion to help make the shops produce to their maximum. 
No quibbling on details will be permitted, and the ma- 
chinists will use every endeavor to help their employers 
make this change profitable. Any employee who shows 
a spirit to work against his employers’ interests will 
not be upheld by his associates, and no time will be 
wasted and no effort spared. 


A LOCAL UNDIRSTANDING 


The resolutions, adopted by 35 manufacturers of 
machinery in this city and vicinity, show the terms 
upon which an understanding was reached: 

Whereas, According to the New York agreement of 
May 18, 1900, by and between the National Metal 
Trades Association and the International Association 
of Machinists, the 54-hour week is to be inaugurated on 
May 20; and 

Whereas, The machinists of St. Louis have asked in 
the manner prescribed for in a joint resolution of No- 
vember 16, 1900, for an increase of wages, to take ef- 
fect concurrent with the reduction in hours; 


“Whereas, The machinists of St. Louis have reaf- 
firmed their adherence to the principles as set forth in 
the said New York agreement and have stated positive- 
ly to us their intention to be bound by the letter and 
spirit of said agreement; and 

“ Whereas, The members of the St. Louis Metal 
Trades Association have bound themselves to adhere 
to the principles of the said New York agreement; and 

‘‘ Whereas, The machinists of St. Louis have agreed 
to acknowledge members of the St. Louis Metal Trades 
Association on the same basis as the members of the 
National Metal Trades Association; and 

“ Whereas, There has been a misunderstanding re- 
garding the interpretation of the 54-hour week clause 
in the New York agreement; be it 

“ Resolved, That until a national arbitration may be 
had interpreting the 54-hour week clause in the New 
York agreement, said clause to read as follows: 

“Fifty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work. 
These hours shall be worked between 7 a. m. and 6 
p. m., and a schedule thereof posted in the shop. All 
work outside of the above schedule to be paid for as 
overtime. 

“ Night gangs shall also work 54 hours a week on 
regular night schedule posted in the shop, and any 
time worked outside of the schedule hours shall be paid 
for as overtime. Be it further 

‘* Resolved, That. in consideration of the foregoing 
agreements, we, the members of the St. Louis Metal 
Trades Association, do hereby grant an advance of 
10 per cent. on the hourly wages now paid to the ma- 
chinists in our employ.” 

The above resolution has been signed by the follow- 
ing firms in this city and vicinity: 


Fulton Iron Works, 

St. Louis Iron & Machine 
Works, 

Quick Meal Stove Company, 

Kupferle Bros. Mfg. Company, 

Milton F. Williams & Co., 

Central Union Brass Company, 

Kraushaar Lamp & Reflector 


Company, 

Yerkes & Finan W. W. Machine 
Company, 

Medart Patent Pulley Com- 
pany, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, 

Seibel-Suessdorf Copper & Iron 
Mfg. Company, 

Fernholtz Brick Machine Com- 


pany, 

Wagner Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, 
Schoellhorn-Albrecht Mfg. 


Company, 

Wm. Ellison & Sons Mfg. Com- 
pany, 

A. Leshen & Sons Mfg. Com- 
pany, 

Hall & Brown Wood Working 
Machine Company, 


Curtis & Co., Mfg. Company, 

Dehner-Wuerpel Mill Building 
Company, 

Barry-Wehmiller Machine Com- 
pany, 

Geo. J. Fritz Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, 

Arthur Fritsch Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing 
Company, 

temmers Pattern Company, 

John Ramming Machine Com- 
pany, 

Whitman Agricultural Com- 
pany, 

Shickle, Harrison & Howard 
Iron Works, 

Moon Elevator Company, 

Fred. J. Swaine Machine Com- 
pany, 

Wm. Grundler Machine Com- 
pany, 

Chas. Sinning Machine Com- 
pany, 

sellville Pump & Skein Works, 

Jonn Kiburtz Pattern Com- 
pany, 


Standard Railway Equipment American Brake Company. 


Company, 
Chicago. 


CuHIcaco, ILu., June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—Exag- 
gerated reports stating that a number of Chicago ma- 
chinery manufacturers have surrendered to their strik- 
ing employees during the past week have been pub 
lished. These reports state that the concerns yielding 
are as follows: The Woods Motor Vehicle Company, E. 
A. Delano, the Simplex Railway Appliance Company, 
Kling Bros., Hanson & Tunlius, the Auto Machine Com- 
pany, the Carl Anderson Machinery Company, the W. 
D. Gibson Spring Company, Surerus & Greenhill, Wm. 
Zoeller, and the Garden City Fan Company, employing 
an aggregate of 250 machinists. The daily papers in 
almost every case claim that the machinists have been 
set to work at the terms demanded on May 20—namely, 
the nine-hour day, 12% per cent. advance, and the recog- 
nition of the union. Inquiry of the greater part of these 
firms discloses such facts as follows: The Garden City 
Fan Company re-employed seven machinists who were 
old employees and who had been receiving more than 
the scale demanded by the union. They have made no 
agreement with the union and are refusing to pay al} 
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machinists an equal scale as asked by the union. E. A. 
Delano’s men returned to work for the same wages paid 
previous to the strike, as after investigation they found 
that the wages they had been receiving were actually 
higher than demanded by the union. The settlement 
announced by Kling Bros. is not new, but had been 
made as early as May 28, the advance being granted 
but the union not being recognized. The Carl 
Anderson Machinery Company have not yet started 
up, but are negotiating with their men and expect them 
to return to work on the same scale of wages they 
were receiving when they left. Wm. Zoeller has made 
independent contracts with his men, granting about 6 
per cent. advance in wages, but does not recognize the 
union. The W. D. Gibson Spring Company employ only 
three machinists and have had no difficulty. Surerus 
& Greenhill had a conference with their workmen last 
week and arranged a schedule of wages, advancing 
not more than 5 per cent., and gave them notice that 
those who did not report for work on Monday would 
be considered as having left the employment of the 
company, and their places would be filled by others. 
All returned to work without the signing of any agree- 
ment with the union. It will probably be found that iu 
all other cases conditions have been exaggerated. The 
leaders of the Machinists’ Union appear to be trying to 
get the smaller shops to work even if the full demands 
are not granted, hoping thus to be able to make a better 
fight against the larger establishments. The shops 
which are running with part force are slowly adding to 
the number of their workmen, receiving daily ac- 
eessions. The employers whose shops are completely 
elosed are in most instances making no effort to re- 
open them, but are simply awaiting developments. 


THE MOLDERS’ STRIKE. 


The threatened molders’ strike has been postponed 
to wait the result of an arbitration which has been 
arranged between representatives of the National Foun- 
ders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America. The conference will take place on the 24th 
inst. Pending this conference the local business agents 
of the Molders’ Union have become more reasonable 
and have ordered men back to work in foundries em- 
ploying both union and non-union workmen. The out- 
look is now more favorable for a settlement, although 
the foundrymen are firm in their determination not to 
concede the large advance in wages asked for. 


Connecticut, 

ANSONIA, Conn., June 19, 1901.—At the works of the 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Company of Ansonia, Conn., 
the men are still out. The citizens of Ansonia are evi- 
dently anxious to have the works placed in operation 
as soon as possible, for one of the residents asked Super- 
intendent Bliss to meet a committee of three repre- 
sentative business men with the object of arriving at 
some settlement. Mr. Bliss is now looking into the mat- 
ter to ascertain whether the parties referred to are ac- 
tually in a position to act with the company. The feel- 
ing expressed among the employers in this section is 
that the strikers are no longer employees and conse- 
quently they cannot commence any direct negotiations 
with their former employees as a body. The disposition 
on the part of the employers is to act in accordance with 
the views of the other members of the National Metal 
Trades Association, and as the members of this organi- 
zation have been advised not to negotiate with the 
strikers, it is probable that the men will have to come 
back to work at the company’s terms and then attempt 
to arbitrate the matter of hours and wages. 

A similar condition of affairs presents itself at Derby 
and Shelton. The men of the Driggs-Seabury Company 
of the former town and the Whitlock Machine Company 
of Shelton are still out, and the employers refuse to at- 
tempt to make any new arrangements until the men 
have returned to work. 

We are telegraphically advised by the E. J. Manville 
Machine Company of Waterbury that in that city the 
machine shops are all running short handed, but are 
as firm in their purpose now as five weeks ago. A few 
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of the strikers are now returning to their old places, 
and shop committees are offering to waive everything 
but the short hours and long pay. Even on these terms 
there are no takers in sight. 

The works of the Hartford Machine Screw Company, 
at New Haven, Conn., are running as usual on com- 
promise arrangements. ; 

From New Haven we are advised that the Eastern 
Machinery Company have no strike. They are running 
as usual. 

It is reported that about 150 machinists of the Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Company of Bridgeport, Conn., have 
returned to work on the former basis. 

At the Birmingham Iron Foundry, at Derby, Conn., 
all the men are out except the foremen and such helpers 
as can be used. 


New York and Vicinity. 


Two important changes are the result of the week. 
The men employed at the plant of the A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works of New York have returned to 
work, having gained only experience, and as the result 
of a conference held on Tuesday the employees of R. 
Hoe & Co. will respond to the 7 o’clock whistle this 
morning. In the case of the Cameron Company the vic- 
tory belongs entirely to the employers, as the men re- 
turned unconditionally and at the same rate of pay and 
hours as before the strike. 

In the Hoe case the men are to get their ten hours’ 
pay for nine hours’ work, but the company need no 
longer recognize the union. It was the latter point 
which really was at the bottom of the trouble at this 
shop. Early last month when the men threatened to 
strike Mr. Hoe stated that he would give the men the 
shorter workday they asked for and at the increased 
pay, provided the union consented to nullify an agree- 
ment which was made some time ago and which tied the 
Hoe Company to recognition of the union in all shop 
matters. The principal disadvantage of this was found 
in the operation of automatic machines. The dictations 
of the union as to how the company should run their 
automatic machinery was becoming offensive and the 
company have been looking for a chance to honorably 
abrogate the agreement which held them to the union 
dictations. This is now accomplished. 

At the Garvin Machine Company’s works more than 
one-third of the men, or about 150 of them, are now 
back to work. They are working under the old schedule 
and a few of the men come straggling in every day. 
The shop is running nicely and, aided by a fine large 
stock, is not hampered materially by the strike. 

There is no change at the works of the Watts-Camp- 
bell Company and the Hewes & Phillips Iron Works 
of Newark, N. J. The men are still out, and as the 
firms are members of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation they refuse to deal with the men until they 
have returned to work. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Electric Works, at Ampere, 
N. J., are running full force, having secured outside 
help, and they are now turning away applicants for 
positions. The firm have granted nothing. 

The machinists of the Sprague Electric Company, at 
Wattsessing, N. J., are still out, as are also the men 
of the Maine Engine & Machine Company of Harrison, 
N. J. The strikers formerly employed at the latter 
works have held meetings to decide whether to go back 
or not, as some of the men were weakening, and it was 
decided to stay out. Those men who were anxious to 
get back to work are looking about for employment in 
other shops, and in some instances are accepting posi- 
tions at wages lower than those that were paid to them 
before the strike. In most of the smaller shops in 
Newark, N. J., the employers have been able to fill the 
places of strikers with this floating element, who find 
it necessary to work, but will not return to their own 
shops. 

At Plainfield, N. J., there is no change. The works 
of the Pond Machine Tool Company are practically 
closed down, as is also the shop of the Potter Printing 
Press Company and the Scott shop. 

A few of the strikers have returned to the shop of 
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A. R. Worthington of Brooklyn. The company are hold- 
ing out firmly and express the belief that the majority 
of the men will soon follow the lead of the handful who 
have already returned unconditionally. At the other 
shops of the International Steam Pump Company the 
situation is unchanged, the men still being out. 

The following has been received from the Newark 
Machine Tool Works, Newark, N. J.: “Our men were 
induced to go out on strike last month by a very few 
union men, who have been for some time a disturbing 
element. No concession was made by us, and we are 
are now running again with a full force.” 

Rochester. 

The following has been received from the Gleason 
Tool Company of Rochester, N. Y.: “ The strike against 
Knowlton & Beach and Gleason Tool Company of this 
city is over. The difference is now being arbitrated and 
there are no machinists out in Rochester.” 


Seneca Falls, 


The Gould Mfg. Company have conceded 60 hours’ 
pay for 55 hours’ work from July 1 to September 1. 
After the latter date the shop will run 60 hours at 60 
hours’ pay. 

Buffalo. 

This morning all the men returned to work at the 
plant of the Niagara Machine & Tool Works on the 
ten-hour base, with no concessions. The condition is 
unchanged at the Buffalo Forge Company. 


Scranton, 
At Scranton the machinists of the Dickson Mfg. 
Company, owned by the American Locomotive Works, 


are still out to-day. All the blacksmiths returned to 
work on Monday. 


Sharon, 

Shenango Machine Company, Sharon, Pa., have 
signed the machinists’ scale, giving the men a nine-hour 
day, and all the employees at this shop are now at 
work. 

Baltimore. 

The: Detrick & Harvey Machine Company of Balti- 
more, Md., will start to-morrow, Thursday, on 54 hours 
per week and 57 hours’ pay. 


Cleveland Situation. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 17, 1901.—Evidence of the 
fact that leading manufacturers have determined to 
follow out the principles set forth in the Declaration of 
Principles is shown in the action taken by two leading 
Cleveland concerns to restrain their striking employees 
from interfering with the conduct of their business. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, one 
of the two Cleveland concerns which are now affected 
by the machinists’ strike, have brought suit in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court at Cleveland to restrain a number of 
their former employees from interfering with the present 
employees, the majority of whom are imported men. In 
their petition the company state that on May 18 they 
discharged a number of their men, among them the de- 
fendants. It is claimed that since the defendants were 
discharged they have continued to loiter around the plant 
as pickets and have combined and conspired together 
for the unlawful purpose of intimidating the workmen 
who remained and others that were given employment 
since. 

About the same time the Otis Steel Company brought 
suit in the United States Court against No. 218 of the 
Iron Molders’ Union, asking that the members of the 
union be restrained from interfering with the work of 
the company’s employees; from attempting to induce 
employees to leave the company; from congregating 
about the premises and placing pickets on duty about 
the plant, and from going to the homes of the employees 
for the purpose of intimidating their wives and families. 
Both cases will be heard within a few days. The trouble 
at the Otis Steel Company’s plant grew out of the mold- 
ers’ strike of last year. No agreement was ever reached 
between the company and the men, and the Molders’ 
Union has since maintained men on picket duty at the 
company’s plant. 


The unions have announced that they will fight the 
injunction proceedings to the last ditch. 


Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, June 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The strike situation, so far as superficial indications 
show, is not changed. No approach has been made 
officially by either side. If the shops were thrown open 
quite a number of stragglers would apply for work. 
This is just as it has been for the past two weeks, how- 
ever. The payment of the first strike benefit has been 
completed, and more money is promised to the strikers 
this week or next. The discontent at this delay in bene- 
fits is quite manifest, though what effect it will have on 
the situation is problematical. Rumors of strikes in 
affiliated trades are not seriously considered. 

None of the men of the Cincinnati Shaper Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, had returned on Tuesday. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company wire us that all 
the strikers are still out. The others are working on the 
old basis. 

Hamilton Situation. 

At the petition of the Niles Tool Works of Hamilton, 
Ohio, Judge Dustin of Dayton has issued a restraining 
order against 167 striking employees of the company. 
The strikers are enjoined from interfering in any way 
with the business and present employees of the company. 


Toledo, 

Baker Brothers of Toledo telegraph us as follows to- 
day: 

“After three weeks’ strike the machinists granted 
our demand for handy men and piece work and other 
concessions. We granted the nine-hour day at ten 
hours’ pay, but did not sign their agreement.” 
——<—————_—____—_ 


The Sharon Steel Company.—Frank H. Buhl, ex- 
president of the Sharon Steel Company, sold to William 
Flinn, George W. Darr and some other capitalists of 
Pittsburgh 10.000 shares of stock in the Sharon Steel 
Company at $200 per share. The value of this stock is 
$100, and the fact that it is commanding a premium of 
$100 above par, when the works of the concern have not 
yet been started, is probably without parallel in the his- 
tory of the steel trade. The sale of this stock by Mr. 
Buhl gives the Pittsburgh parties a controlling interest 
in the Sharon Steel Company. 





oo 


The Bethlehem Steel Company.—No official confirma- 
tion can be obtained of the report that Charles M. 
Schwab has parted with his holdings of stock in the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany to those who are financing the Vickers Sons & 
Maxim negotiations. 

Se ee ., 


The Neville Furnace.—The new blast furnace of 
American Steel & Wire Company on Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, will be started this week. The engines have 
been running for some time and only a few finishing 
touches are to be made. The stack is expected to turn 
out 600 tons of iron daily, which will be used in the 
Oliver & Hainesworth Works of the concern. 


A 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company have put in oper- 
ation the old forge at the Birmingham Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. It was not done, however, as 
reported, because of any extraordinary activity in the 
finished iron market, but because the men were not get- 
ting out the work on the new forge that they should. 

The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., have 
received an order from the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road for 1000 more steel cars. This is the second order 
received by the Cambria Steel Company from them, the 
first order being for 500 cars. 


The Carnegie Steel Company will not make tin bars 
at the Edgar Thomson Works as intended. The equip- 
ment already installed, and that on the ground, will 
probably be taken to the Ohio works of the National 
Steel Company, at Youngstown, as much as possible. 
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The Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


An Interest Purchased in the Cornwall Ore 
Banks. 


The Penasylvania Steel Company have purchased 
during the past week the holdings in the Cornwall Ore 
Banks and associated interests of the heirs of D. Dawson 
Coleman, of Mrs. Annie C. Rogers and of the Grubb 
family. Tbe company have also acquired the interests 
in the Cornwall & Lebanon Railroad, represented by 
these parties. Report has it that the price paid was 
$8,000,000, a part of which is to be taken from the treas- 
ury of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, while the bal- 
ance is to be raised by means of a collateral trust loan. 

The Cornwall Ore Banks are the most prominent iron 
ore property in the Eastern part of the United States, 
and have been worked for a good many years. The ore, 
which is a magnetite of medium quality, cropped out in 
a series of hills, the greater part of which, however, 
have been removed by the mining operations of the last 
century. The ore is very cheaply mined. While it is of 
Bessemer quality it carries less than 50 per cent. of iron 
and contains considerable sulphur and must therefore be 
roasted before it is charged into the furnace. For a long 
time, too, its copper contents were regarded by many in 
the industry as a serious drawback, but the fact that for 
many years steel rails and other steel products made al- 
most exclusively of Cornwall ore have been marketed 
and have established a high reputation for quality has 
entirely removed these earlier doubts. 

Ownership in the Cornwall Ore Banks has been split 
up among the heirs of the original owners until there are 
now 96 shares. It is understood that G. Dawson Cole- 
man’s holdings were 15% shares of the total of 96 shares, 
and that the other interests purchased carry this up to 
34 shares out of the 96. A number of years since the 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company purchased the Rob- 
ert Coleman interest, and now control about the same 
amount as the Pennsylvania Steel Company, through 
their recent acquisition. There has, therefore, been a 
concentration of interests in the hands of the two steel 
companies named who now control fully two-thirds of 
the Cornwall property. A part of the purchase of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company are the two furnaces of the 
Lebanon Iron Company, one of which has only been re- 
cently remodeled. The two together produce about 10,- 
000 tons per month. The capacity of production of the 
Cornwall Ore Banks has never been seriously tested. 
In 1897 the output was only 419,878 gross tons. It rose, 
however, in 1898 to 584.342 tons, and in 1899 to 763,152 
tons, and which probably has been exceeded in the year 
1900. 

It is a well-known fact in the Eastern iron trade that 
the cost of mining of this ore is very low, and that mod- 
ern improvements in roasting furnaces have very con- 
siderably reduced the cost of preparing the ore for the 
furnaces. As a rule a price has been fixed by the 
Cornwali Ore Association considerably above that of 
cost, and yet iu recent years rarely above 90 cents to $1 
per ton. : 


-__ 





The De Frees Thermotor Company.—Arthur Jordan 
and Thomas M. De Frees have formed a partnership 
under the style of the De Frees Thermotor Company 
for the manufacture of a gas and oil engine invented 
by Mr. De Frees. The value of the thermotor lies in 
its entire absence from valves, the engine being so con- 
structed that the piston acts in this capacity, its com- 
pactness, durability and especially its economy. On 
plants above 10 horse-power the engine is reported to 
consume in eight hours 15 gallons of crude petroleum at 
a cost of 1% cents per gallon, from which is obtained 4 
gallons of residue, which makes a very good and suc- 
cessful lubricant, wuich can be sold for 5 cents a gal- 
lon; thus the fuel account is reduced to a minimum. 
For three years the engine has been manufactured on 
a small scale and has been in successful operation. At 
a test recently made a three-cylinder, 110 horse-power 
engine successfully propelled a Pulman car 40 miles 
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per hour. The company have secured the three-story 
building, 50 x 130 feet, at Pike and Hovey streets, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., formerly occupied by the Howe Pump 
Works, and work is now under way with a few men. 
Before long they will be running with full force. They 
intend to build engines, either one, two or three cylin- 
ders, from 1 to 100 horse-power, and will pay special 
attention to the construction of engines for automobiles, 
pumping oil wells and for farmers’ use. 


io 


The National Steel Company. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the National Steel 
Company is to be held on the 27th inst. to vote on the 
leasing of the concern to the Carnegie Steel Company. 
Since the United States Steel Corporation own practi- 
cally all of the stock of the National Steel Company it 
may be accepted as a foregone conclusion that the plan 
will be carried out. This is a radical departure from 
the general scheme adopted by those in control of the 
Corporation to allow each constituent interest to man- 
age the property. 

It is explained that in reality it would be merely a 
duplication of forces to continue the present system 
in this particular case, since the products of the Na- 
tional Steel Company are identical with the cruder lines 
produced by the Carnegie Steel Company. As matters 
stand to-day, the National Steel Company make billets 
and sheet and tin plate bars, the whole product being 
practically taken by the finishing mills of plants con- 
trolled by the United States Steel Corporation. There- 
fore very little selling has been done to outside parties, 
while the purchases of what little raw material is taken 
from the open market are guided by the central au- 
thority. The general management of the plants, of 
course, can be better handled, as it ought to be, in 
harmony with those of the Carnegie Steel Company 
and the Federal Steel Company. Still, that would in 
a measure apply also to the original constituent com- 
panies of the Federal Steel Company and to certain 
departments of the American Steel & Wire Company. 
There have been reports in the trade of further similar 
fusion of constituent interests. 

The personnel of the New York general office of the 
National Steel Company will remove to Pittsburgh on 
July 1, the offices to be those vacated by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company in the Carnegie Building. 

We are advised that the same procedure as to consol- 
idation with the Carnegie Steel Company will also be 
carried out in the case of the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany. The company differ in one respect from the 
other finishing companies of the Moore group in that, 
like the National Steel Company, they own ore and coal 
property and operate coke ovens and blast furnaces. 
One of their important lines of products, steel bars, is 
made also on a large scale by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. 

oe 

The Colonial Steel Company.—PittspurcH, Pa., 
June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)\—The Colonial Steel Com- 
pany, recently organized in Pittsburgh, have opened of- 
fices in Rooms 402 and 403 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Sixth avenue and Wood street, in this city. This con- 
cern are rapidly getting matters in shape to commence 
work on their crucible steel plant, which will be located 
at Monaca, on Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, and 
have placed a contract for their steel buildings with 
William B. Scaife & Sons of Pittsburgh. The officials of 
the Colonial Steel Company are: James W. Brown, presi- 
dent; George A. Howe, vice-president; T. H. Childs, sec- 
ond vice-President and general manager, and Charles 
M. Brown, secretary and treasurer. James W. Brown, 
president of the concern, sailed for Europe, Wednesday, 
June 19, and will be gone two months. He will com- 
bine business with pleasure. 

Frank H. Buhl of Sharon, Pa., who has sold out his 
controlling interest in Sharon Steel Company to William 
Flinn, George W. Darr and others in Pittsburgh, says 
that he is interested in a new company to build a large 
forge at Sharon. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








While Pittsburgh reports all affirm that very consid- 
erable quantities of Bessemer Pig have been taken in 
that market for immediate and July delivery, it is of- 
ficially stated by men in authority in this city that the 
total purchases on account of the United States Steel 
Corporation have not exceeded 15,000 tons in the last two 
weeks, and that the purchases reported if made were not 
on their account. The former reports that the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company had purchased 50,000 tons are de- 
nied by the president of the company. 

From other districts, in Foundry and Forge Iron, 
comes the evidence of an awakening interest in the Pig 
Iron market. Some buying by rolling mills, pipe works, 
implement makers and others has taken place, and it is 
intimated that really more business has been placed, 
notably in the South, than is generally acknowledged. 
It appears that the sellers made attractive prices to start 
the ball roliing. . 

In Ferromanganese the stronghold of the domestic 
producers, Pittsburgh, has been invaded by both German 
and English makers, who appear to have secured busi- 
ness at $53.50, delivered. 

The scarcity of Steel continues, and for small lots for 
prompt delivery high prices are being paid. 

In the Rail trade some foreign inquiries are at hand, 
but nothing can be done for many months to come, the 
mills being overcrowded with work. 

Reports from the Finished Iron and Steel trade are 
generally quite favorable. Comparatively a small volume 
of tonnage of new work is now coming to the Structural 
mills. The Western Plate mills have taken some ship- 
yard work for the Lakes, but, generally speaking, this 
branch, too, has been quiet. Pressure on the Wire mills 
and on the makers of Sheets continues, and as yet no 
improvement in deliveries has taken place. A good deal 
of shifting from one mill to another is going on. In the 
Bar trade there are indications in some quarters of a 
desire to capture additional tonnage, and a little weak- 
ness has developed. 

Conferences are now going on between some of the 
leading Western Iron interests and the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association, the outcome of which is still 
in the dark. 

Very little business is being done in the export trade 
in the heavier lines. Some inquiries are coming to the 
Bridge builders, but in recent lettings they have not been 


successful, lower European bids taking the business. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


June 19, June 12. May 22 June 20, 


PIG IRON: 1901 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig. No. 2, Standard, 
Py $15.00 $15.00 $15.06 $18.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2. Southern, Cin- 
cinnati... aaa 0eehen Sannin 13.25 13 50 13 75 18.3 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.06 1500 15.50 2000 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh .... . 16.00 1600 1625 W600 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........... 3.75 «61400 1475 = 17.€0 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicage . 17.00 17.00 1750 200 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets. Pittsburgh (nom).... 24.50 450 AMO W000 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom) 26.75 200 %00 900 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom). ..... rr Peaches ..... nom. 
Wire Reds (delivered) ........... 39.00 39.00 39.00 35.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.0) 2.00 28.00 35.60 
Spikes, Tidewater.  _ ............ 1 80 1.80 1 80 215 
Splice Bars, Tidewater............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 2 15 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago. gross ton 13.00 13.00 13.50 12.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia ...... 15.60 $15.7 16.25 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton 18.50 18.50 1900 1500 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. ..... 19.00 19.00 19.50 17.00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton. 16.50 16.560 16.50 20.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. g. ton 12.00 18.00 18.50 1250 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Lron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 


Common Iron Bars. Chicago. ..... 1.55 1.55 1.55 17 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ............. 1.62% 1.624% 1.62% 1.65 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh dente 1.40 1.40 1.40 150 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... .... 75 1.75 1.80 1.60 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh ........ - 1.60 1.60 1.66 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater........ iooa 1.75 1.75 1.70 2.5 
Beame. Pitteburgh <... ..6.ccces. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1 90 
Angles, Tidewater ............ ais 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.95 
Angles, Pittsburgh shiaieiaesls scan 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsbuargh., 1.82% 1.80 1.75 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.50 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 8.20 8.20 8.20 8 00 
Barb Wire, f.o b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ..... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
Ce Py Bind 6 once endiccnvcduade 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
METALS: 

Copper, New York..........+6. nies 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.2% 
Spelter, St. Louis .... ........... 3.8C 3.80 3 80 4.00 
BMG, ROW TOPE hee cecccevecczce. 437% 4.37% 4.387% 3.75 
Lead, St. Louis ........ os . 4.27% 430 422% 3.65 
ok et, ae eee. BBLS 2.75 27.50 20.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ... 75 8.75 75 9.6246 
Nickel, New York........ —...... 60.00 69.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

TE ee 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 





Chicago. 


1205 FISHER BUILDING, June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Varied influences are operating for the improvement 
of the tone of the market. The postponement of the 
threatened molders’ strike and the possibility of an ad- 
justment of points in dispute on June 24 have had a 
favorable effect on Pig Iron. Finished Material is strong 
in anticipation of the closing of the mills during July 
for repairs, and to await the settlement of the wages 
scale. The gradual starting up of machinery establish- 
ments is also having a good effect, even though a great 
majority are still idle. Every man put to work helps to 
improve the situation, no matter what the arrangements 
may be. The leading forces in this contest are ap- 
parently as strongly arrayed against each other as be- 
fore, and it will be some time until everything is again 
running smoothly. The condition of general trade with 
outlying districts continues very satisfactory, the crop 
prospects being decidedly encouraging to important man- 
ufacturing interests. 


Pig Iron.—The situation has changed for the better. 
A great deal of business is believed to have been secured 
by Southern furnace companies at quite low prices dur- 
ing the week, but the lowest sellers have evidently se 
cured enough tonnage to satisfy them for the present, as 
they have withdrawn their lowest rates. The trans- 
actions of the week embraced quite a number of 1000- 
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ton lots, and in some cases orders for 1500 and 2000 tons 
were placed. The buyers included Car Wheel manufac- 
turers, Malleable foundrymen, implement makers, and 
even machinery manufacturers to some extent. A great 
deal of inquiry is now in hand and considerably more 
buying will be done in the near future. Many consumers 
are finding July 1 is near at hand, when the contracts 
will expire, and as the demand for their products keeps 
up it is necessary for them to arrange for more ma- 
terial. A feature imparting special strength to the situa- 
tion is the fact that many who have contracts running 
into the last half of the year have been urging furnace- 
men to anticipate shipments to such an extent that much 
less Iron is due them than their contracts call for. Our 
quotations show a little recession from prices in some 
cases, but it is asserted that it is now difficult to secure 
any lower rates than are quoted. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
a 2 SO rae 15.75 to 16.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.90 to 15.15 
er Cee OER. Do. ease ne ev ess 14.65 to 14.90 
moutmere (one, NO. Bs... ..sccccveves 14.15 to 14.40 
Southern Coke, Oe SR eee 13.65 to 13.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.65 to 14.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 14.15to 14.40 
.. . - 5... SQ ARR erere re 18.15 to 13.40 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 12.90 to 13.15 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Di CG Gia bsu so o0 66 sao ea0% 15.00 to 16.50 
Tennessee Silicon Pig............... 16.00 to 17.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel..... 19.90 to 24.00 
Malleable Bessemer................0. 16.25 to 16.50 
Standard Bessemer.................. 17.50 to 18.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

2 eg a ee 16.50 to 17.00 


Bars.—Increased business is reported in both Iron 
and Steel Bars. The demand is stimulated to some ex- 
tent by the expectation that mills pretty generally will 
be closed during July. Contracts are at the same time 
being placed for delivery running through the last half 
of the year. The good condition of trade, therefore, is 
not simply due to the temporary stimulant of an early 
shutting down of mills. A special feature of current 
trade is a lively demand for very quick shipment. Con- 
sumers are using much more than they had anticipated. 
The good condition of business is apparently not depend- 
ent on any particular class of trade, as the buyers repre- 
sent the general line of consumers. Prices are somewhat 
firmer than a week ago. Mill shipments of Common 
Iron or Soft Steel Bars are quoted at 1.55c., Chicago. 
Manufacturers ask 1.60c. to 1.65c. for carload lots of 
Steel Bars. Hoops are held at 2c. Jobbers report a con- 
tinued large movement from stock which is fully up 
to the heavy trade of May. Small lots are quoted at 
1.90¢c. to 2c, for either Iron or Steel Bars, and 2.20c. to 
2.25c., base, for Hoops. 


Structural Material.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany were the lowest bidders on a bascule bridge to be 
built over the Chicago River at Randolph street. Sev- 
eral other city contracts of the same character are com- 
ing up soon, involving a considerable tonnage. The 
general demand for Structural Material has not been 
quite so active during the week. The bridge companies 
and the car works are, however, very busy and are using 
up large quantities of material, making specifications 
fully up to the terms of their contracts. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.85¢e.; Angles, 1.75c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 
1.75¢c. to 1.85¢.; small lots of Beams and Channels from 
local yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 
2.15¢. 


Plates.—The demand has been excellent, but no large 
transactions have come to light. Prices are maintained 
and from present appearances are likely to be firmly 
held for some time. Mill shipments are quoted as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
Chicago; Flange, 1.85c.; Marine, 1.95c. Jobbers are sell- 
ing small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank and 
2.25c. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, seg- 
ments, lighter gauges, &c. 


Sheets.—The mills are making some better deliveries, 
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but are still far in arrears on contracts. One of the 
largest buyers in this vicinity has just received an in- 
voice on an order placed early in April. This shows how 
far back the mills are even now. Jobbers report a con- 
tinued heavy movement from stock. It is surprising 
how well the demand keeps up for both Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets. Small lots of No. 27 Black are held at 
3.40c. to 3.50c., and Galvanized at 65 and 10 to 70 off. 


Merchant Pipe.—No falling off in the demand has 
been observed. Orders continue to be freely received 
from all sections of the territory tributary to this city. 
Manufacturers’ prices, random lengths, are as follows: 

Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
\% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches...... 59.2 46.2 549 40.9 
66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 

Boiler Tubes.—Jobbers report a steady demand. Quo- 
tations on less than carloads from jobbers’ stocks are 
as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
ee ee ee 50 40 
PTR Oh cin ic Snow alba ain hme aaa ee 57% 47} 
oe Se errr rer ere 50 and 5 47 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiries for Rails are 
surprisingly plentiful in view of the fact that manufac- 
turers are already known to be sold up to the closing 
months of the year. Considerably more business could 
be taken if it was possible to increase the output. Prices 
are firmly held at $28 to $33, according to section. Track 
Fastenings are in excellent demand. Quotations are as 
follows: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 1.95c. te 
2c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c.; with Square 
Nuts, 2.65c. 


Merchant Steel.—A fair trade is reported by manu- 
facturers, but the week has not developed any specially 
heavy business. The mills are crowded with work, and 
a period of quiet in the receipt of new orders is not un- 
welcome. Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as fol- 
lows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.85c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring 
Steel, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold 
Rolled Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible 
Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. for carloads and 7c. to 7TY4c. 
from store; Specials, 12¢c. upward. 


Old Material.—The movement has been light. Large 
consumers are buying very sparingly, as they expect to 
shut down July 1. Dealers are accepting the situation 
and are not pressing much material on the market. The 
supply is plentiful, the railroad companies now having 
larger quantities to offer than early in the spring. The 
following are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


Ce 6 cde ke isdassosceeed $18.50 to $18.75 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
lieavy Relaying Rails............... 21.00 to 22.00 
1 FOS OO er 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Ry SN bbs yaa abe eeee Cheese 5 11.00 to 11.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

i eR 5 as cce kdb wencent oud $16.00 to $16.50 
ir Ti Mn, oes ae od 0066006 6.6000 18.50 to 19.00 
eh le i. 2's 5056 bweb e's ale 0s wees 15.50 to 16.00 
IO. 1 BOMrond Wrouget.....ccccccce 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 
PE icenwits gents peas Ke:o'4 ads o 15.50 to 16.00 
a, a er TD, «serevecacctenes 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Sn es SE cc cues vusccevescs 9.50 to 10.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 9.00 to 9.50 
Macaine Shop Turnings............. 8.50 to 9.00 
. Sa ee 4.00to 4.25 
en re: CP... i ceskteeveceere 4.50to 5.00 
PO, 2 OE, Mv cwccccnatcesenenee 11.50 to 12.00 
th, a E,W sw own 6 6.516 wb 8 0 60-0 6 be 9.50 to 10.00 
ee a, eer eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.00 to 8.50 
NT BO errr eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural Malleable..............- 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.—Copper unchanged at 17\4c. for carload lots 
of Lake, and 17\4c. for Casting brands. Pig Lead is 
still quoted at 4.32\%4c. for Desilverized, and 4.42\%4c. for 
Corroding in 50-ton lots. 


Coke.—Some consumers are inclined to make con- 
tracts for future delivery, but the general demand from 
the foundries has fallen off considerably. Prices are un- 
changed at $4.50 to $5 for 72-hour Foundry Coke. 
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Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, June 18, 1901. 

There 1s no distinct change to note in Iron and Steel 
as regards either prices or demand, but there is a great 
deal more inquiry. Consumers realize the fact that the 
Statistical position is very strong, and since the publica- 
tion of the furnace report in last week’s Jron Age, a great 
many inquiries have been made for quotations. Buyers 
are evidently carefully considering the situation, and it is 
not at all unlikely that some heavy buying will be done 
before the end of the month. There is nothing in sight 
to indicate lower prices, even if there is a further post- 
ponement of buying, stocks of Pig Iron being too light 
to cause any selling pressure. Plates and Bars are not 
called for with as much urgency as they were some time 
ago, but this is due to causes which may be temporary. 
The cessation of work at some of the shipyards, a par- 
tial suspension in one or two other departments, has led 
to requests for postponements of deliveries, so that while 
there is plenty of business on the books, it is easier to get 
prompt shipments on new orders than it has been for sey- 
eral weeks past. It is hoped, however, that this is only 
a temporary condition, and that in the near future work 
will proceed as usual. The unsettled condition of labor 
is the only obstacle to a very heavy business in nearly 
all branches, but until that difficulty is removed it is not 
to be expected that new engagements of any great im- 
portance will be entered upon. 


In last week’s article a typographical error made us 
say that the circular letter sent out by Mathew Addy & 
Co. was “ worth nothing.” The original copy said it was 
worth noting, which is an entirely different thing. Sub- 
sequent events seem to confirm the suggestions made by 
Addy & Co. 


Pig Iron.—The market begins to look better. There 
is more inquiry, more business and prospects of consider- 
ably larger sales in the near future. Stocks on furnace 
banks are gradually diminishing, contracts are beginning 
to run out, and as the amount of Iron in consumers’ 
yards is said to be quite smali, there must necessarily be 
a heavy demand within a very brief period. The num- 
ber and character of the inquiries that are being sent in 
indicate a movement of this kind, and it is not unlikely 
that before the close of the month a considerable amount 
of business will have been placed. Somewhat heavy sales 
have already been made to the local Pipe founders, and 
also a very fair amount for Puddling Iron, but at rather 
low prices—say $13.60 to $14, delivered. Foundry Irons 
have not been taken to any great extent, and for the pres- 
ent they are dull and easy at the figures quoted last 
week. Sellers ure quite hopeful, however, and from pres- 
ent appearances prices are not likely to go much (if any- 
thing) below those recently ruling, while under a good 
demand such us may be now reasonably expected they 
might stiffen up 25c. to 50c. per ton. It is a waiting mar- 
ket, however, with prospects that are believed to favor 
improvement. It is reported to-day that a good sized 
lot of Basic Iron has been taken at a figure close to our 
quoted rates. Prices about as follows for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries: No. 1 X Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 
X Foundry, $15 to $15.50: No. 2 Plain, $14.50 to $14.75; 
Standard Gray Forge, $14 to $14.25; Ordinary Gray 
Forge, $13.50 to $13.75; Basic (Chilled), $14.25 to $14.50. 


Billets.—Steel for prompt shipment is held at $26.75 
to $27, but for the fall months $26 to $26.20 could prob- 
ably, be done. 

Plates.—The demand is very satisfactory, and the 
mills are kept employed to their full capacity. Orders are 
not in specially large lots, but there is sufficient to offset 
deliveries, so that there is no impairment to the general 
situation. Something of a pause would not be surprising, 
however, considering the near approach of the midsum- 
mer holidays, but the outlook is favorable and prices are 
well maintained and quoted as follows for city and near- 
by deliveries: Plates, 4 inch and thicker, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Flange, 1.90c. to 2.10c. 


Structural Material.—Business in this department is 
quite active, aud in many cases deliveries are said to be 
considerably behind, but there may be a chance to catch 
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up during the coming month. There is a large amount 
of work on hand, however, and prospects are said to be 
very favorable for the remainder of the year. Prices are 
well maintained as follows for seaboard or nearby de- 
liveries: Angles, 1.75¢e. to 1.85¢c.: Beams and Channels, 
15-inch and upward, 1.75e. to 1.85e. 

Bars.—The demand is good and mills appear to get 
plenty of work, consequently prices are firm at the rates 
fixed two or tbree weeks ago. Some little falling off in 
the demand has been expected, but so far reports con- 
tinue to be favorable. Quotations for seaboard and near- 
by deliveries are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.55¢c. to 1.60ce.; 
Steel Bars, 1.62%4c. to 1.70e., delivered. 

Sheets.—There is no let up in the demand for thin 
Sheets, and anything like prompt deliveries appear to be 
out of the question at the present time. Prices are there- 
fore very firm and hardly quotable except in a general 
way, as everything depends on time for delivery. The 
following figures are probably as near to the market as 
ean be given for best Sheets (common Sheets two-tenths 
less): No.. 10, 2.50¢.; No. 14, 2.70¢.; No. 16, 2.90¢.; Nos. 
18-20, 3.40¢c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.50¢.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.65c.; No. 28, 
3.75¢e. to 3.80c. 

Old Material.—-Du!l and easier, particularly for Steel, 
which is said to be easily 50c. below last week’s prices. 
Bids and offers are about as follows for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards: Choice Railroad Scrap, $18 to $19; Country 
Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light Serap, $12.50 to $13; Ma- 
chinery Cast, $13.50 to $14; Heavy Steel Scrap, $15.50 to 
$15.75; Old Iron Rails, $19 to $20; Old Steel Rails, $15 to 
$15.25; Wrought Turnings, $11.50 to $12; Cast Borings, 
$8 to $8.50; Old Car Wheels, $17.50 to $18; Iron Axles, 
$21.50 to $22.50; Steel Axles, $17 to $18. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 18, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The demand for Iron Ore, and the desire 
to furnish it, has become so great that the movement 
now is unprecedentedly heavy. A slight indication of 
this was seen last week in this port alone when the re- 
ceipts amounted to 162,000 tons. This was 22,000 tons 
heavier than the largest receipts at any one like period 
in the history of tuis port. The question which pre- 
sents itself now as a knotty problem is the ability of the 
docks to handle this Ore as fast as the ships bring it 
down. While the tonnage has been greatly increased no 
additional dock facilities have been afforded. Already 
the inability of the docks to handle this Ore has been 
demonstrated, and evidence are found in congested con- 
ditions in all ports, and frequent and long delays to 
boats. In the end this may result in a curtailment of 
the movement of Ore to some extent, at least the condi- 
tions will take the edge off of the appetite of some of 
the ship owners for cargoes, with the inevitable result 
that the freights will be weakened. No such change is 
evident at this time, for the market is firm at the old 
figures, but it is admitted in all circles that the own- 
ers are fortunate to have found employment for most 
of their vessels at the contract figures rather than wait 
for the wild rates. The present going freights are 80c. 
from the head of the lakes; 70c. from Marquette, and 
60c. from Escanaba. 





Pig Iron.—The market is listless, yet expectant. The 
uncertainty as to conditions beyond July 1, and the de- 
sire to have the stock piles pretty well cleaned up at the 
time of invoice, is preventing any great amount of busi- 
ness being done. Some small tots of Foundry Irons are 
being sold for immediate delivery, upon which the old 
prices prevail of $14.50 for No. 1, Valley furnace, and 
$14 for No. 2, Valley furnace. Most of the consumers 
have provided against their needs pretty well into July 
and some few even after that time, although no general 
buying for the third quarter has been done. All indi- 
cations apparent now are that the business will be brisk 
after July 1, but until things are a little more settled 
than at present tew hope for any big orders. Basic is 
practically off of the market for immediate delivery. A 
sale is made now and then at $15, Valley furnace, but 
the tonnage is not large. The sales also are light for 
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the third quarter, due to the fact that most of the big 
orders have been placed. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration have laid in their supply for the third quarter, 
and are not buying for the fourth as yet. Other con- 
sumers are following this example. The same price, $15, 
Valley furnace, prevails for the third quarter. All are 
looking now for the establishment soon of the price of 
$15.25, Valley furnace, for Bessemer by the big order 
of the United States Steel Corporation, but it has not 
come yet. 


Finished Material.—During the last week the Car- 
negie Steel Company closed with the American Ship 
Building Company for 1200 tons of Plates and 600 tons 
of Shapes. ‘his was the first order upon the new 
ships, which are to be built as soon as the berths are 
empty. The recent sales have also included 1200 tons 
of Shapes, especially for agricultural work; and 800 
tons of Rails. The latter were purchased by George 
T. Bishop for the Dallas, Fort Worth & Southern Elec- 
tric Line. The demand for Angles is extraordinary. It 
is now impossible to obtain deliveries short of two to 
three months, according to the state of the mills at 
which application is made. Beams and Channels up to 
12 inches are also in good demand, the supply having 
been exhausted for from two to three months ahead. 
The same grades over 12 inches are more plentiful, al- 
though the mills are not begging for business. On 
Bars the best that can be done is to make deliveries in 
three months. The demand for them has been so heavy 
that the plants have become congested. On Plates, in 
addition to the new orders placed, the specifications are 
coming in heavily. Billets are in good demand. The 
prices remain as follows: Beams and Channels, 1.70c.; 
Plates, 1.70c.; Bars, 1.50¢c.; Rails, $28: Billets, $24. 


Old Material.—The demand for Old Iron is better 
now than it has been, although the tendency to drop 
the price of Bessemer Pig to $15.25 has had a weaken- 
ing effect upon the prices. The dealers are still de- 
manding the same old scale of prices, refusing to do 
business at a less figure. Prices have not settled down 
to a basis where they may be quoted. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 17, 1901. 

If one judged the condition of the market by the ac- 
tual transactions, there is no change in it. It has been, 
and it continues to be, dull and lifeless. But there is a 
ray of light visible, as inquiries the past week were 
very materially increased. But whatever hopes they 
may have inspired were disappointed, for they did not 
result in any new business. The sales made were of no 
significance in volume, and were confined mainly to the 
ordinary run of orders. Some Pipe interests were in the 
market feeling its condition, but no agreement was 
reached on prices, and consequently no business was 
done. Sellers are not disposed to make any lower prices 
than now prevail. With the average price now obtained 
for Iron the margin of profit is rather slim. Quotations 


are in the same condition as has been reported of late. 


Grades in fair supply are quoted at full market by hold- 
ers, While those that they cannot offer have a relatively 
lower rating. Gray Forge sold the past week at $9.40, 
while quotations on it run all the way from $9.50 to $9. 
But those who quote it at $9 have none in stock. Hold- 
ers of that grade are very reluctant sellers below $9.50. 
And No. 4 Foundry is in about the same fix. There 
were some sales at $9.50, and none reported below that 
price. No. 2 Foundry sold at $10.50, and no seller will 
admit a sale below that price. No. 3 Foundry is quoted 
at $10. Take it all in all, the market is an unsatisfactory 
one to both sides. There are some large requirements to 
be filled in the near futrre for the last half of the year, 
and the knowledge of tu.» gives some confidence to sell- 
ers in the future of the market. In finished production 
there continues a fine demand. In the crude form only 
is there dullness. The rolling mills are going at full 
tilt, running both night and day, and some of our shops 
are doing the same. In Steel we can only repeat the 
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good reports that have been previously made. There 
is a ready market for the output, and at prices much 
more satisfactory than obtains for Pig Iron. ; 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company will place their 
Steel mill here in commission again as soon as it can 
be done. Probably in ten days it will be turning out 
Steel. 

Changes continue to occur in the Tennessee Com- 
pany. The resignation of G. B. McCormack, who has 
so long filled the office of general manager of that com- 
pany, has been accepted. His successor is Chas. Mc- 
Creery, who has been connected with the Duquesne Iron 
Company of Pennsylvania, and is at present manager of 
the Dominion Iron & Coal Company. The change is to 
occur July 1. 

One furnace at Oxmoor is in process of being dis- 
mantled, and the machinery is being transferred to the 
Ensley plant for use there. In process of time another 
furnace at Ensley will be erected. In fact, it has come 
to the ears of your correspondent that at least three 
additional furnaces will be erected at Ensley. There 
are rumors among pretty well posted people of very im- 
portant additions to be made to the industries at Ensley. 
Among them is a large rolling mill, a Tin Plate mill and 
a Steel Structural plant. It can only be said that they are 
in an embryotie stage so far. Negotiations are pending 
concerning other industries which, so far, give every 
promise of ‘ending favorably. The policy of the Ten- 
nessee Company seems directed to a concentration of 
their interests as much as possible at Ensley. A great 
deal of interest is being taken in affairs there by some 
powerful influence. The report that the Tennessee Com- 
pany have an option on the Alabama Steel & Wire Com- 
pany is vigorously denied by the officials, but it has 
credence here. 


St. Louis. 


1205 CHEMICAL Buriiprne, June 17, 1901. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been rather quiet during 
the last two weeks and dealers do not expect the buying 
movement to begin before July 1. Contracts made dur- 
ing the first four months of the year expire in July and 
new orders will necessarily have to be placed at that 
time. While the market has been dull on the whole, one 
Malleable concern bought about 2000 tons of Malleable 
Iron, and one or two orders of 500 tons of special Iron are 
reported. We quote carload lots as follows, f.o.b. St. 
Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $14.50 to $14.75 
Soutaern, No. 2 Foundry............. 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............. 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 13.00 to 13.25 
ye RS Sere 14.75 to 15.00 
Rh, es cain Doms eens arerelou wees wens 14.25 to 14.50 
GOR TOA oo tina sce crncseusenceuns 12.25 to 12.50 


Bar Iron.—While the demand for Bar Iron is not up 
to the standard of last month it continues to be good. 
Jobbers are not placing many orders at present, as the 
farmers are busy and not buying much, but there is 
plenty of business in sight and the outlook is all that 
could be wished for. Mills quote Iron Bars at 1.55c. to 
1.50¢., and Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.65c. Jobbers quote 
Iron Bars, 1.85e. to 1.90c.; Steel, 1.95c. to 2c., full extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A steady demand con- 
tinues for Rails and Track Supplies, but no large sales 
are reported. Mills are having considerable difficulty in 
making anything like prompt shipment, and a much 
larger business could be done if early shipments could 
be guaranteed. l’rices are firm at: Splice Bars, 1.80c. to 
1.90¢c.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.45c. to 2.55¢.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c. to 2.85c.; Spikes, 1.90c. to 1.95c. 


Pig Lead.—The market here is quite firm, with a big 
demand for Soft Missouri at 4.27\%4c.; choice brands, 
4.30c. to 4.324%4c. Chemical is at a premium of 7c. to 
10c., as there is a scarcity of that description. 


Spelter.—There is a good demand for Spelter, and 
very little in the market unsold, but no change in price 
is looked for at present. Sellers ask 3.80c. to 3.82%4c. 
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Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BurILpinc, June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market, which has been in 
somewhat unsatisfactory condition for some time, has 
been greatly improved by the purchase of 50,000 to 
75,000 tons of Bessemer Iron by United States Steel Cor- 
poration, mostly for June and July delivery. The pur- 
chases of this interest have been so large that they have 
created a shortage in supply of Bessemer Iron, and the 
market for this and next month is very strong at $15.25, 
Valley furnace, which was the price United States Steel 
Coiporation paid for their Iron. It is a fact, however, 
that some of the furnaces in consideration of these con- 
tracts, will place orders for Coke with the leading Coke 
interest for the last six months of the year. There is no 
doubt but that United States Steel Corporation will need 
additional tonnage in Iron, and further contracts may be 
placed at any time. An Eastern Steel concern have also 
bought a round lot of Bessemer Iron for delivery com- 
mencing June and running through the third quarter. 
Altogether more than 100,000 tons have been bought, 
and the market is considerably improved. Other small 
consumers of Bessemer Iron are figuring on purchases 
which may be made at any time. Forge Iron is in a lit- 
ule better demand, but prices are weak. For a round lot 
for forward shipment $13 at Valley furnace, or $13.75, 
Pittsburgh, could be done. Small lots of Forge for June 
and July have sold at $13.25, Valley furnace, or $14, Pitts- 
burgh. Consumers of Foundry Iron are pretty well cov- 
ered through third quarter, and there is very little buy- 
ing. Prices arc weaker than they have been for some 
time. We quote: Bessemer, $15.25, Valley furnace, or 
$16, Pittsburgh, for June and July delivery; Forge, $13 
to $13.25, Valley, or $13.75 to $14, Pittsburgh; No. 1 
Foundry is $15 to $15.25; No. 2, $14.50 to $14.75, and No. 
3, $14 to $14.25, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 
about 1000 tons No. 2 Foundry Iron at a price equal to 
about $14.50, Pittsburgh. 

Billets.—The Steel market is very firm and small lots 
of Billets for prompt shipment are selling at $24.50 to 
$24.75 at makers’ mill. On steel for delivery over bal- 
ance of the year it is probable $23 to $24, makers’ mill, 
could be done. The pool price on Billets has never been 
advanced over $19.75, Pittsburgh, Wheeling or the Val- 
leys, but owing to heavy demand the price has been 
anywhere from $24 to $25 at makers’ mill, depending on 
deliveries wanted. Sheet and Tin Bars are held at $1 
a ton above the price of Billets, which would make them 
$25.50 to $26 for prompt delivery. 

(By Mail.) 

Ferromanganese.—Foreign Ferro is being offered in 
this market at low prices. Recently a representative 
of a German maker of Ferro canvassed this market 
very thoroughly and offered 80 per cent. Ferro at $53.50, 
delivered, f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, for carload lots and 
larger amounts. An Eastern concern representing an 
English maker are offering 80 per cent. Ferro in this 
market at $53.90, f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, in lots of 200 
tons and over. The local producer of Ferro is holding 
80 per cent. at $55 in carload lots, delivered. 

Structural Material.—If the Wabash Railroad get 
an entrance into Pittsburgh, a Steel bridge of the canti- 
lever type will be built across the Monongahela River 
at the foot of Ferry street to the south side. Prelimi- 
nary plans are being drawn for this bridge, and it is 
said it will require about 8000 tons of Steel. No large 
work has recently been placed, but there is a good run 
of small orders. We may state that some low prices 
are being made by contractors putting up Iron and Steel 
structures. Both local mills are very busy, and the out- 
put of Structural Steel at the Homestead Steel Works 
last month was the heaviest in any one month in the 
history of the plant. There is no change in prices, and 
we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; 
over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 
1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55c. to 1.60¢.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 
1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.40c. to 1.50c., half extras, at mill; 
Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices 
are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—There is a very active demand for Muck 


Bar, due to the fact that buyers expect a shutdown of 
the mills on July 1 for repairs, which may be prolonged 
considerably should there be any trouble in reaching 
a settlement of the wage scales. Most of the large 
makers of Muck Bar are using nearly their entire 
product, and this adds to the scarcity. We note sales 
of 2500 to 3000 tons of Standard grade at $28.50, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—A few small orders are being placed. 
The local mill is practically out of the market as a 
seller of Rails for balance of this year. We quote 
Standard Sections at $28 at mill. 


pm 


Plates.—_New tonnage being placed with the mills is 
light and there is complaint that specifications on old 
contracts are not coming forward as freely as desired. 
However, most of the large mills are well filled up for 
the next two or three months, but some of the smaller 
concerns are going after Plate orders more aggressively 
than for some time. We are advised that fixed prices 
are being firmly held. We quote: Tank quality, 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.60c.; 3-16-inch, 1.70c.; under 3-16-inch and 
above No. 10, 1.75¢.; Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1¢. ad- 
vance over the base of Tank; Marine and Fire Box, 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifica- 
tions, 0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom Steel, 0.3c. 
advance over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box Steel and 
equivalent specifications, 0.5¢c. advance over Tank, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—-It is almost impossible to get prompt de- 
livery of Sheets at any price. The mills are sold up 
away ahead, while the leading interest are not promis- 
ing deliveries inside of 60 to 90 days, or longer. This 
is particularly true of Galvanized Sheets, demand for 
which seems to be larger than for Black. There is 
no change in prices, and we quote: No. 27 Black Sheets, 
box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 3.20c. to 
3.25¢c.; No. 28, 3.30c. to 3.35¢e. There is a heavy demand 
for Galvanized Sheets, and for prompt delivery they 
sometimes bring a slight advance over regular prices. 
We quote at 70 and 10 per cent. off, f.o.b. maker's 
mill. 


Bars.—As noted last week, some of the Steel Bar 
mills have pretty well cleaned up old contracts and are 
going after new tonnage in a way that would indicate 
they are badly in need of specifications. The fixed 
price of 1.40c. for Steel Bars is being made by some 
of the mills on single carload lots. We quote Steel Bars 
at 1.40c., at mill, half extras. In small lots an advance 
is charged. On Open Hearth Steel Bars $2 a ton ad- 
vance is charged and also extras on high carbons. All 
prices on Steel Bars are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight 
added. We quote Common Iron Bars at 1.45c., half 
extras, at Valley mill. We quote Hoops at 1.85c., base, 
for carload lots. Bands up to 12 gauge are sold on the 
Steel Bar card, and we quote at 1.40c., half extras. 


Merchant Steel.—New tonnage is light and some of 
the mills have few orders ahead. Buyers are purchas- 
ing only small lots, believing prices will not be any 
higher, and may possibly be lower. We quote: Tire 
Steel, 1.60c.; Toe Calk, 1.85¢c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2c.; 
Plow Slabs, 2c; Tool Steel, 6c. and upward, depending 
on quality. On Tool Steel freight is allowed. 

Skelp.—The fact that the Tube mills are so well filled 
up gives the mills rolling Skelp all they can do. There 
is a heavy demand, and prices are firm. We quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.8214c. to 1.85c., maker’s mill, 
according to size. Sheared is held at about 1.90c. to 2c., 
for very wide or very narrow sizes. Steel Skelp is about 
$2 a ton lower than Iron. 

Tubular Goods.—Tonnage being placed in Tubular 
Goods is larger than the mills can turn out. For this 
reason some sizes of Pipe are scarce. Very heavy 
shipments of Tubular Goods of all kinds continue to 
be made by Pittsburgh mills to the Texas oil fields. 
Prices are firm, and in small lots to consumers are as 
follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Percent. Per cent. 


Black. Galvd. 
2 to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
STR MRMUNT a cc's De dou nh drei wand eee ax nite a? 6814 56 
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8s Eg. 
I EAI a a rast cl Gk Un el vp a Se ar oe 58 53% 
en. coach wrk o ahh s b> wo se beet 63 59 
eee Tree Tree ee ee ee 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8S. & 8. I. J. 
DEL snicn nok hsv ees haere awe ep es 531% 59 
ARNE owls cn Spohn CES bs SEL Ohm eS 59 55 
2 ye A ee a eee 61% 57% 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
2 iach to 2% inch, inclusive... ......ccccccsccnece 60 
NN OPS CORT OCT OC TUT PCC re 59 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch.........cccsescecs 43% 
Le EE Se. Serr erryT eee ee 43 
eT ee rTP TE EET TEP Ee 53 


Prices made by the mills to the jobbers are from 5 to 
10 per cent. lower than the above. 

Coke.—Some contracts for Furnace Coke have been 
made within the past week on an exchange basis for 
Pig Iron. Output of Coke in the Connellsville region 
has fallen off considerably, and last week was about 
210,000 tons, a decrease over the previous week of more 
than 15,000 tons. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
is held at $1.75 to $2 a ton, at oven, the leading Coke 
interest holding firmly for the higher price. Main Line 
Furnace Coke is being offered at low prices in certain 
markets in competition with Coke made in other dis- 
tricts, and which have an advantage in freights. We 
may state that some brands of Furnace Coke have 
been offered for prompt shipment as low as $1.50 a ton. 
The general market is $1.60 to $1.75 a ton. Strictly 
Connellsville Foundry Coke is held at $2.25 to $2.50 a 
ton. Main Line Foundry Coke is held at $2 to $2.25 
to consumers. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The change in the Pig Iron situation during the past 
week has been very slight. For the first five days the 
record of the preceding week was duplicated. The past two 
days, however. brought some customers in the market 
for low grade Irons. This made things a little more 
lively. These customers, however, had their minds 
pretty well made up as to the price they would pay, and 
it is believed they succeeded in landing their goods on the 
basis of $9, Birmingham, for No. 4. A sale of 2000 tons 
of Southern Foundry No. 3 was made on the basis of 
$9.50, Birmingham. Other sellers quote sales of No. 4 
and Gray Forge on the basis of $9.50. General quota- 
tions, however, are not given out on the low basis just 
quoted, but are as given herewith. And at this list the 
market is by no means strong. The outlook is for a con- 
tinuance of the quiet season, though it can hardly be as 
dull as it has been in the recent past. Activity will be 
at the expense of the price-list, however. Freight rate 
from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; from Hanging 
Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





| ee $13.75 to $14.00 
POE COU, DUO, Boscsenrnccececcne 13.25 to 18. 

OS ee ee er 12.50 to 138.00 
eee eee 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 13.75 to 14.00 
Boutmerm Coke, No. 2 Soft... .csecses 13.25 to 13.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.00 to 12.25 
OO eee ee 15.50 to 16.00 
EN OE ree 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 15.00 to 15.25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 14.75 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3..........- 14.25 to 14.75 
RY UE. cb iebdis pb ts ort u6e ooo 14.00 to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
ee Rey are $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25 to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50to 19.00 

Plates and Bars.—The situation seems stronger, with 
a slight promise of higher figures soon. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.60c., with half 
extras; same in small lots, 1.80c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.55¢c., with half extras; Base An- 
gles, in carload lots, 1.80c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.80c.; Sheeis, No. 16, 2.50c. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet and the basis of 
trading not materially changed. We quote dealers’ buy- 
ing prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought 
Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $15; Cast Railroad Machine 
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Serap, $12.25 to $12.75; Iron Axles, $18.75 to $19; Iron 
Rails, $16.75 to $17.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, 
$14.75 to $15.25; short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, 
$15.75 to $16.25. All prices except No. 1 Wrought on the 
basis of gross tons. 





New York. 


New York, June 19, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—Very little has been done in this market 
during the week. Locally, the machinists’ strike is 
affecting a smaller and smaller number of foundries, 
and to that extent the situation has improved. We 
quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, No. 1, 
$16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, 
$14.25 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennessee 
and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to $15.50; No. 
2 Foundry, $14.50 to $14.75; No. 1 Soft, $15 to $15.50; 
No. 2 Soft, $14.50 to $14.75; No. 3 Foundry, $13.75 to 
$14; No. 4 Foundry, $13 to $13.25; Gray Forge, $13 to 
$13.25. 

Steel Rails.—Some foreign inquiries are coming to 
hand, but none of the mills can touch the business. 
During the past week business has been offered for next 
year, but nothing has been done as yet. We quote $28 
for Standard Sections, $32 to $32.50 for Girder Rails, 
and $22 to $23 for Relayers. We quote Spikes, 1.80c. to 
1.85¢.; Splice Bars, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Square Track Bolts, 
2.35¢c. to 2.40c., and Hexagon Bolts, 2.45c. to 2.50c., at 
mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Only a moderate amount 
of business is coming up. The American Bridge Com- 
pany during the past week have taken orders aggregat- 
ing 9500 tons, the largest being for the ore bins, in- 
clines, &c., of the Ore handling plant for the new Buffa- 
lo works of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company. 
We quote as follows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. 
to 1.85¢c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared 
Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. 
for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron 
Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.75c. for 
Flange, and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.57c. 
to 1.60c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.62%4c. to 1.65c., and Hoops, 
1.90¢c. to 2c., base, on dock. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America announce 
that from July 1 the sales departments of the con- 
stituent companies at their several offices and ware- 
houses will be conducted under the name of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America. The chief office is in the 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh; the Eastern and export 
office at 71 Broadway, New York, and the London office 
at 110 Cannon street, E. C., London. 


Metal Market. 


NEw York, June 19, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—There was a sharp decline since our last 
writing, the market reaching the lowest yesterday with 
27.50¢ to 28c. for spot, but closing somewhat higher to- 
day with 28.15c. to 28.35¢e, Late futures are very weak, 
September to-day being quoted 27.25e. to 27.40c. Busi- 
ness during the entire week was very dull. In the face 
of the big discount on futures consumers are only buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. The London market has de- 
clined daily until yesterday, when spot reached £127 10s., 
but a reaction set in to-day which advanced prices fully 





.£1 higher for spot. The closing quotations to-day were 


£128 10s. for spot and £123 for futures. A discount of 
over £5 will be noticed. The half monthly shipments 
from the Straits amounted to 2340 tons, as against 1680 
tons for the same period of last year. This is a further 
increase of 660 tons, bringing the total increase in the 
Straits shipments this year to 2706 tons. 

Copper—Was very dull, with no quotable change in 
prices. The prices quoted are 17c. for Lake and 16%c. 
for Electrolytic and Casting Copper. It is said in the 
trade that Electrolytic is being shaded considerably in 
a quiet way. ‘The London market declined until Mon- 
day, when spot reached the low point of £68 16s. 3d., 
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but it has since reacted a little, and closed to-day at 
£69 1s. 3d. for spot and £69 10s. for three months’ fu- 
tures. Best Selected is unchanged, at £74 15s. Exports 
up to the 18th inst. aggregated 5042 tons, which is a 
falling off from last month and a heavy decrease as 
compared with the same period of last year, when the 
exports for June amounted to 15,599 tons. 

Pig Lead.—Prices are unchanged, but business has 
quieted down a good deal. The American Smelting & 
Refining Company quote 4.37%4c. for Desilverized, New 
York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. Exports from here are 
said to be heavy. The London market is a shade high- 
er, With £12 7s. 6d. 

Spelter.—This market is extremely dull, with prices 
practically unchanged. Spot is quoted 3.95c. to 4c., but 
shipments are freely offered at &.95c. St. Louis is dull 
at 774e., and the London market has declined to £17 
7s. 6d. 

Antimony.—There has been no change in this mar- 
ket; prices are steady at 8%4c. for Hallett’s and 10\c. for 
Cookson’s. 

Nickel.—Is firm and unchanged at a basis of 60c. for 
lots not covered by yearly contract. 

Quicksilver—Is unchanged. Prices quoted are $51 
per flask of 761%4 pounds for lots of 50 flasks and more. 
London quotations are unchanged, the market being 
£9 2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is a good business at unchanged 
prices. The scarcity of Plates for immediate delivery 
is becoming rather emphasized. The American Tin 
Plate Company quote on a basis of $4.19 per box of 
Standard 100 pound Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4 per 
‘box, f.o.b. mill, for deliveries until October 1. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 


- Ibs.: 
Product 
Reporting Outside Total U.S. foreign U.S. 

mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 
First half 1895.... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
‘Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Se! eee 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896.... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896... 95,314 7,200 102,514 43,941 67,287 
EEE Bk oe 0 0 00:0 199,494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,503 


First half 1897....103.651 5,000 108,651 44,263 ’ 

Second half 1897...100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,340 
Total 1807......... 204,206 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898... .112,687 7,800 120,487 40,880 68,284 


Second half 1898...103,535 10,250 113,785 Pry thy 76,831 


First half 1899....111,987 12,500 124,487 43,629 " 

Second half 1899...118,818 18,900 137,719 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899......... 230,806 31,400 262,206 89,240 119,811 
First Half 1900....114,177 20,400 134,577 43,153 
Second half 1900...113,810 20,400 134,104 46,278 69,335 


Total 1900......00 227,987 40,800 268,681 89,431 160,082 
January, 1901...... 19,279 8,400 22,679 5,910 10,003 
February, 1901..... 17,700 3,400 21,100 7,332 8,453 
March, 1001 .x..... 19,984 3,400 23,384 7,817 6,818 
Apel, IDOL. wccnces 18,0388 3,4 21,438 8,810 4,849 
May, 1901....... . 18,892 3,500 Fo Fee 10,062 





The Molders’ Demands. 


A dispatch from Cleveland states that the chances 
for a repetition of the molders’ strike in that city seem 
very favorable, and it is possible that it will be much 
more far reaching than the nine months’ hold out of the 
molders in that city last year. The molders are de- 
manding a horizontal increase of 25 cents per day; from 
$2.75 to $3.00 for ten hours’ work. 

A meeting of the Cleveland union molders was held 
June 14 to decide on the strike proposition. It was de- 
cided to wait ten days to see if the manufacturers would 
not grant their demands. If no concessions are made in 
that time a strike is very likely to come. The above 
decision is the result of a conference held June 13 at 
Cleveland between representatives of the National Foun- 


-drymen’s Association and the Molders’ Union. The fol- 


lowing were present at the conference: Representing the 
National Foundrymen’s Association: President W. H. 
Hoyt of New York, T. L. Thornton of St. Louis, An- 
tonio Pressana of Philadelphia, James Reed of West- 
field, Mass., and John Briggs of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representing the Molders’ Union: President Martin Fox 


-of Cincinnati, Vice-President F. M. Vanentine of San 


Francisco, M. J. Murphey of Richmond, Va.; James 


Flanigan of Elizabeth, N. J., and James Block of Cin- 
cinnati. The conferees adjourned without reaching an 
agreement, the foundrymen declaring that they could not 
go above the terms of the old agreement, which placed 
the pay of the molders at $2.75. 

At Chicago a conference was held on the 14th be- 
tween the committee of the local founders and a com- 
mittee of the molders. They were not able to come to 
any agreement, but instead of parting without any at- 
tempt at a settlement, they decided to submit the ques- 
tion at issue to an Arbitration Committee of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association and of the National Mold- 
ers’ Union of America. Representatives of these bodies 
will meet in Chicago on the 24th inst. Until then it may 
be said that the question of a molders’ strike will be 
held in abeyance. 


$$ a 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


Reports have been circulated in very positive form 
that the United States Steel Corporation, or financial 
interests back of it, have purchased control of the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company. It is stated that there 
has been offered in exchange for each share of the com- 
mon stock of the Colorado Company one share of com- 
mon and one share of preferred United States Steel 
stock. All who are close to the management of both 
corporations profess to be ignorant of any such nego- 
tiations, and the statement is made that the true facts 
are really known by only one man, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
now in Europe. In the trade the whole transaction is 
discredited, because it is not believed likely that the 
United States Steel Corporation would to-day purchase 
at what is an extravagant price a company who do 
not now play an important part in its territory, even 
in the rail trade. So far as the wire plant to be built 
is concerned, it is not of as early or pressing interest as 
other outside concerns located in the heart of the con- 
suming district. Nor is the encouragement which such 
a purchase would give to new enterprises a negligible 
factor. 

i oS eee ae 


St. Clair Furnace Company. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The St. Clair Furnace Company have broken ground 
for their three new blast furnaces, which they are to 
build at Clairton, in Monongahela Valley. The stacks 
will probably be 90 x 20 feet in size and they will be 
equipped with Massicks and Crookes hot blast fire 
brick stoves, for which George W. McClure & Co., en- 
gineers and contractors, Smith Block, Pittsburgh, have 
the contract. There will be 12 of these stoves and it is 
one of the largest contracts placed for a long time. All 
the iron work will be done by the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company, while the Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Company of 
Pittsburgh have been given the contract for the pump- 
ing machinery. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company will build the generators for the electric plant. 


———____<g— : 


PERSONALS. 


Allan W. Wood of the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany has gone abroad. 

George Lander of the Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has sailed for Europe. 

J. Armstrong Rawlins of Naylor & Co., New York, 
has started on a six weeks’ trip to England. 

Walter C. Stone has been made superintendent of the 
Rankin Works of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
succeeding George Nash, who has gone with the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company. August Mann, formerly assistant 
at the Braddock Works of American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, has been made superintendent. 

re ee nee 

The offices of the Oliver Iron Mining Company were 
removed on Thursday, June 20, from the Carnegie Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, to Duluth. Almost the entire force of 
officials and clerks were taken in special cars, and the 
new offices at Duluth are expected to be in good work- 
ing order on Monday, June 24. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 19, 1901. 
Closing 

Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales. 
Dae Ae Tihewtie De Cnek..n.s saxane  - S0eees (i eleSee  +sbasOe  wewleee - 4% 414 300 
rn i i. a )6C ae ee j«se34% § . eee. §.sbepes) «epee oie eave niet te 
Eppa 6s. Biers Ce BemES... cece 060k ees 060 Fete 060 tts 0 060 eth Senin s 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com. 334%4-34% 33%4-35 334%4-33% 33 -34 321%4-33%4 32 -33% 32% 110,600 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§. 86%4-4 &7% 86%-87% 874%4-87% 875-88%4 8714-88 87 -87% 87% 11,500 
7,500,000 Bethlehem ant... Ries ite iadst -63 -63 -63 63 8 aeewers ee 275 
15,000,000 Bethlenem Stee2ltft....... -23% -2% —_— ijweesee eens jj. seen piele 500 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila.*. “a. pd “wins .d2eens 4814 eo ree ar 120 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**......... 314-51 31 -33 25%%-27% 27%-28 275-2814 2714-27% 27% 69,513 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 108% pnd 4 116%-127% 128 -183 1324%4-136% 123 -133 112 -127 114 48,300 
i ee Ct. skies i weibbies. 4os0058 e654.  soesms 40000 #68 ceateeele 
2 ee Pi. eines  Aabsbe 4 4j-<#0cse0  MAAWe6e)  Sbedbe  SeeShe .@0e: oe edqre 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steel||§§.. 3%%- 4 3%- 4 3%- 3% 3%- 33 3%- 4 - 4 eee 4,424 
15,000,000 International Pump, Com. ...... 40 -41 -40 39%-40 39%-414 41 -41% 41% 3,400 
12,500,000 International Pump, Pref. -8214 -8214 821%, §2 -821% ane 1,500 
11,000,000 International Silver...... ..... < -821% 7%- 7% 7% 8% 814- 8% 7%- 8% 7™% 4,600 
10,750,000 Penna., new, Com., Phila. 50 -51 Sim seeses tees» ane pie 546 
16,500,000 Penna., new, Pref., Phila.§ 8814-8914 =e: + +£#$#=eses«0 89 -89% SO BOY cece ion 1,572 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com...... 45 -45% 45 -451%4 -4456 45 -46 4444-45%, ww a eee cath 5,800 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref...... 855£-86% rere 8644-87 86 -861%4 85%-861% 86 2,300 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com. 20 -20% 20 -21% 201%4-20% 20%-24 2244-2314 211%4-22% 22 88,900 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. 7644-77 7414%4-75% 74%-75 74%-78 76 -77% 75%-76%4 75% 16,900 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I..Com. 38 -39 _f eer 38%-39 3714-38 364-37 36% 2,200 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S.&I., Pref. 81%-83 ...... == seeeee ae. 4) eee -82% 825% 600 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron... 63 -66% 64%4-69% 66-69 6944-7614 714%4-76% 67%4-72% 68% 197,200 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steeljj....... | assoie- °° tamkbeee. ’ GQaanees a.  onenee ae 800 
506,473,400 U. S. Steel Co., Comjj|j... 48%%4-49% 4914-49% 4814,-49% 48%-49% 48%-50 4814-4914 49% 228,600 
508,486,300 U. S. Steel Co., Pref.||]... 98 -98% 9814-99% 9814-987, 98%-99%4 98%-991% 98%-991% 99 71,900 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S.]]........ - ™% Tee keene s. Gebeen | (weeeee  eerdie nee 130 








Cambria, ex-dividends, sales, 13,215 shares; Warrants, 178,550; Cash, 4,100. 


Preferred stocks 7% cumulative unless otherwise stated. §7¢ Non-Cu. §§ New stock. | Par $10. tt Par $30. $1 paid in. {| Authorized 
Capital $550.000.000 Common ; $555,000,000 Preferred ; * Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paid in. +6 guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia 


sales by telegraph. 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10.000.000 sinking fund gold debentures 5 ¢ ; Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 debenture 


20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Diamond Stute Steel Co, 


roperty leased from Diamond State Steel 


Co. at 4 < on $1, 000.000. $6. 25 on Steel stock paid in, $1.25 called for June Ist, tota) capital $2.(00,000 ; Tennessee C., 1. & R. R. Co., $8,867 rae 6 is. 


$1. 114 


000 7 <. $1,000,000 7 < cu. pref.; Pennsylvania Steel, $1.000.000 5 < Steelton Ist, 1917, $2,000.00 5x Sparrow's Point 1st, "922, 
solidated, both plants; Bet lehem Iron, $1,351,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907, interest and 


1 guaranteed Bethlehem Steel Co. ; utlic 


rinci 
bes & Steel. none : Warwick Iron & Steel, none; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Col. Fuel Co Ben. Mort 6¢ $860, 000, Col. a & Iron Con. ort., 


6 ¢ $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5% $2, 208,000, also outstandin 


first mortgage 6 ¢. $2,000,000, Sloss I eneral mortgage 4% 


g Dg $2,100.01 000 Preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss 1. & 8. 


Steel Corporation $304,000,000 5 < gold bonds, also Am. 


. % 
8. & W. Co. $130.656. Federal Steel & ic Illinois _ i ¢ 417, or. J.& E.R. R 5%, $1,€00,000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,782,000 D. & I. R. R. R. 54, 


$1,000,000 2d D. & 1. R. R. R. 6 <, $10,000 land grant D. & 1. R 


R. R.5 ¢; National Steel $2,561, 000 6 2. 








Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





The street has been filled with rumors of acquisitions 
on the part of the United States Steel Corporation of the 
controlling interest in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 
The former stock at one time rose as high as 136%, but 
dropped back until it closed to-day at 114. Tennessee 
stock, too, had its rise, but held it relatively well. The 
only justification for the latter is that an option has 
been secured on the property of the Alabama Steel & 
Wire Company, a large mill adjoining the Ensley Steel 
plant of the Tennessee Company, which furnishes it 
with Steel Billets under a long time contract. Phila- 
delphia has had its principal sensation in the enormous 
dealings in Cambria rights and stock. 


Bid. Asked. 
ee ee CNG sa ta eove bbe enbh ees ene 145 152 
eee ere Tre er Tee 130 140 
Sey 0 SUERTE ROOK « «xc 0 0cnde son se conse wese 81% 85 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company..............6.. 35% 32 
Empire Iron & Steel, common.............ee000% 6 8 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred..............000.:. 33 40 
National Enam. & St., COMMON. ....ccccccccecess 2314 25 
Netional Haam. & St., preferred... ...ccccvccseses 7 90 
SP UO. cb vine ha NS 0S 69650644 eee HEE eee ss 4% 4% 
Se, ee 31 32 
ee ee, EL. onan cee ene ne eae keen eee 93 94 
Pratt & Whitney. preferred... wccccscccccccsescs 85 90~ 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common........... 7% 8 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred.......... 38 39 
ee I. «605550550450 OS eke Seen eee ape 119 
Wie er tL oy kc aco svadeudveece enn vs 8% .. 
ee Ee A Rs ob Sa eke eee cw Soave sete wees 50 51 
ee ae err eee 110 115 


The directors, respectively, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and of the Bethlehem Iron Company, at a 
special joint meeting, arranged to call a meeting of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company stockholders for August 15, at 
South Bethlehem, and of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
stockholders August 16, at Philadelphia. It is under- 
stood that the stockholders at these meetings will be 
asked to approve the sale of both properties. 

There has been placed on the unlisted department 


of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange Drexel & Co.’s re- 
ceipts for deposits of Cambria Steel stock, $13.50 paid. 


Dividends.—The directors of the George A. Fuller 
Company, New York, have ero g me a dividend on their 
preferred stock at the rate of 7 per cent., payable on 
July 1. Thorwald Stallknecht was elected a director to 
succeed Thomas E. Butler. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable June 30. Books close 
June 20 and reopen July 1. 

The Empire Iron & Steel Company have declared a 
dividend of 114 per cent. on the — stock, payable 
July 2 to stockholders of record June 2 

The Standard Coupler Company ia declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. on their pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
their preferred stock, payable July 9. Books close June 
22 and reopen July 10. 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company have de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
July 2 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the various preferred stocks, payable July 1. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared a regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. 
on the common and 2 per cent. on the preferred stocks, 
payable July 10. The failure of the directors of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company to increase the divi- 
dends was a distinct disappointment to the street. It 
has been known that a part of the earnings has been 
devoted to the completion of extensions at the com- 
pany’s plant, but aside from this no reason is forth- 
coming why the company should longer withhold their 
large earnings from the stockholders. The Westing- 
house companies have all been run conservatively and 
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with a view to accumulating a surplus for needed im- 
provements and extension of business, and it is plain 
that the policy is not to miscarry in Switch. It is also 
made plain by such action that the company are not 
catering to any patronage for the stock in the market, 
and that the erstwhile speculator need look for no en- 
couragement from that source. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared a regular dividend of 2% per cent. and 


an extra dividend of 314 per cent., payable July 10. 


_ 
——_—— 


The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, June 19, 1901. 

A slight improvement in conditions is reported. 
Demand is, however, still rather slack. A most agree- 
able feature of the situation is the excellent disposition 
being shown by purchasers where merchants are unable 
to make deliveries owing to the machinists’ strike. 
Where the tools ordered are required urgently the 
purchasers are satisfied to take substitutes furnished 
by the dealers which are made by concerns not affected 
by the strike. For instance, one dealer carries two 
lines of lathes, one made in Cincinnati and another in 
New England. The Cincinnati shop is closed down on 
account of the strike, and where orders have come in 
for Cincinnati lathes, the dealer has been able to fill 
them with the New England product. These New 
England shops, which are not affected by the strike. 
are thus reaping a harvest now. 

Warerooms of machinery dealers in this city are be- 
ginning to fill up again with the product of shops not 
affected by the strike. There have been no announce- 
ments of changes in prices during the week. 

About the only order of individual importance or size 
was placed last week by the newly organized Colonial 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh. It was for ten large 
steam hammers and went to Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 
This concern will furnish the Chambersburg hammer. 

It is again reported that the new list of the tools to 
be purchased by the Central Railroad of New Jersey for 
their new Elizabethport shop will be completed this 
week and decided upon immediately afterward. The 
new list will be a considerable increase above the one 
issued several months ago. 

The C. W. Hunt Company of Staten Island have pur- 
chased the engines to be installed in their new central 
power station, which was built last year and equipped 
with the exception of the engine end. It is reported that 
the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company captured 
the order. 

The Fuel Economizer Company of 74 Cortlandt street 
and Matteawan, N. Y., have received an order for econo- 
mizers to be installed at the works of Auger Simon & 
Co., Paterson, N. J. The latter concern are enlarging their 
power plant and are also about to purchase additional 
boilers. Contracts have been awarded for the new coal 
storage plant to be built by the Lowell Gas Company of 
Lowell, Mass. The contract for the building was 
awarded to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, and the or- 
der for the conveying machinery and mechanical appli- 
ances was awarded to the C. W. Hunt Company. The 
plant will have a capacity of 25,500 tons. 

The Guggetheim Exploration Company are purchas- 
ing machinery for a new smelting plant to be built by 
the Federal Lead Company at Flat River, Mo. Contracts 
for a stand pipe, crusher house, engine house and head- 
gear were awarded to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company. 

The latter concern also received orders from M. Gug- 
genheim’s Sons for fume condensers and a steel stack, 19 
feet 6 inches in diameter by 160 feet high, which are to 
be erected at the smelter owned by the Guggenheim 
Company and located at Aguas Calientes, Mexico. 

The Ruggles-Coles Engineering Company of 39-41 
Cortlandt street, have received orders for drying plants 
from the Gray & Bunce Portland Cement Company of 
Owen Sound, Ontario, the Imperial Portland Cement 
Company and the Buckley Lime Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, and the Granite Wall Plaster Company of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 
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OBITUARY. 


NOTES. 


JouHn A. GOODYEAR, master mechanic at the Cornwall 
furnaces, Lebanon, Pa., died suddenly on June 14, aged 
60 years. 

Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, head of the great engineer- 
ing firm of Fairbairn, Naylor, Macpherson & Co., of 
Leeds, England, died recently in London, aged 73 years. 


—<_ 


Proposed Consolidation of Roll Makers.—PITTs- 
BURGH, Pa., June 19, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)\—For some 
time past a movement has been under way to consoli- 
date into one company the interests of the Frank-Knee- 
land Machine Company and the Lincoln Foundry Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and the Lloyd Booth Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio. These concerns are makers of rolls 
and rolling mill machinery, the product of the three dif- 
ferent concerns being practically identical. We may 
state that the plan to consolidate these three concerns 
into one company has progressed far into being prac- 
tically assured. Only the above three concerns will be 
consolidated at first, but it is probable that other plants 
in the Pittsburgh district and elsewhere that are making 
rolls will be taken over later. 

ees 


Among recently licensed corporations of Illinois are 
the McCloud Company, Chicago, with a capital of $200,- 
000, to manufacture and contract for cast and wrought 
iron pipe, fittings, valves and wrought iron bands. The 
incorporators are P. R., 8. J. and W. J. McCloud. This 
business was formerly operated under the name of S. J. 
McCloud, but it was enlarged and the capital increased, 
and it was deemed desirable to incorporate. The com- 
pany have a large plant at Fulton and Jefferson streets, 
Chicago, and have recently opened another on Staten 
Island, N. Y., where they have very good dock and rail- 
road facilities. The New York plant is a brick structure, 
200 x 300 feet, and comprises a machine, bending and 
pipe shop. Plans are now being considered for the estab- 
lishment of an office in London. 


About 30 of the 150 employees of the A. & F. Brown 
Company of Elizabethport, N. J., have returned to work 
under former conditions, and the company are arranging 


to obtain outside help so as to get the p.ant in operation 
as soon as possible. 


Officials of the Tin Plate Workers’ International Pro- 
tective Association have advised officials of the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company that they will be ready to hold 
a conference on the tin house workers’ scale on June 
20, and suggest that the meeting be held in Cleveland. 


The new scale for tin house labor calls for an advance of 
about 15 per cent. 


What is said to be a record feat in wireless telegraphie 
communication was made recently when a message was 
received on board the battle ship “ Hector ” of the British 
Navy at Portsmouth from the naval authorities at Port- 


land, England, the distance being 108 miles in a direet 
line. 





Some important experiments in connection with a 
new telegraph system have recently been conducted by 
the British postal engineers between London and Glas- 
gow. The new apparatus is the invention of a French 
engineer named Mercadier, and by its means it is pos- 
sible to send 12 separate messages over one wire at the 
same time. The system is also capable of being du- 
plexed, by which 24 separate messages can be sent at 
one time over a single wire. 


The American Can Company have appointed Charles 
A. Suydam, formerly connected with the Norton Tin 
Plate & Can Company, Baltimore, Md., as sole selling 
agent for Packer’s Cans in the territory embracing New 
Jersey, New York and New England, with headquarters, 
in the Bowling Green Building, New York. 
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HARDWARE. 


ECENT events have borne out the anticipations of 
R thoughtful observers that one of the results of the 
consolidations of the iron and steel interests would be 
a maintenance of prices at critical times, with the nat- 
ural result of a generally steady, uniform market. But 
for the control thus exercised it is quite certain that 
there would have been a different story during the tem- 
porary depression of last fall when doubt and distrust 
of the future were general, and the common expectation 
was of declines as rapid and sudden as had been the ad- 
vances. Had there been a host of manufacturers dis- 
united and discordant as in the past, it cannot be 
doubted but that the experience of the past would have 
been repeated. It contributed greatly to the main- 
tenance of values that at a critical moment strong in- 
terests in practical control of the market held matters 
steady till the business interests could take fresh cour- 
age and make their purchases without fear of serious 
loss. 


Later on, when the enormous demand became fully 
developed, there was, with a few notable exceptions, the 
same conservatism displayed in not advancing prices in 
face of the almost irresistible temptation to do so. Every 
unprejudiced observer knows that for the past three 
months it would have been very easy for manufactur- 
ers in certain lines to have obtained much higher prices 
than have prevailed, as it has been entirely a question 
of getting goods. The control of the market for raw 
material has had a marked influence on manufacturers 
of Finished Material entirely outside the province of 
the consolidated interests, and the result has been a 
steadiness, which has come in good part from a similar 
conservatism. It, of course, would be futile to fight 
against general conditions, and to endeavor to maintain 
prices in an artificial way; but by timely conservatism 
we have apparently been saved from a disastrous decline 
at one period aud an equally disastrous boom at 
another. 


We are now slowly but surely approaching a period 
when a different course of action may be both wise and 
necessary, and when the great consolidations may be 
further called upon to prove their right to existence by 
reducing prices in a judicious manner to meet existing 
eonditions. While there may be no immediate sign of 
this, nor of the necessity for it, those critics who have 
declaimed that these large aggregations exist only for 
the purpose of extorting unusual profits may yet find 
that they have reckoned without their host, and that 
eoncentrations of men and capital have added a new 
chapter to economical production. The full results of 
this in possibly cheapening raw material and thus per- 
manently establishing this country’s manufacturing 
supremacy remain to be seen. 


The meeting of the independent manufacturers of 
Shovels. which will be held this week at Cleveland, is 
significant. When it is remembered that the withdrawal 
from the market of several concerns which during past 
years threatened to be formidable competitors of the 
associated manufacturers was secured by purchase, 
subsidy or otherwise, so as to leave the combination in 
practical control of the situation, the number of new 
enterprises now in the field is a striking commentary 
on the persistency of competition. It is understood that 
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the associated manufacturers will not subsidize any 
other factories, realizing that such encouragement to 
capital and enterprise is no longer wise or profitable. 
The success up to the present time of the Shovel associa- 
tion is an evidence of the ability with which its affairs 
have been conducted, and whatever may be the final out- 
come, there is no doubt that the manufacturers have 
reaped handsome profits. The goods which are being 
put on the market by outside manufacturers are not as 
yet materially affecting the association control, but 
there are increasing evidences that the present condi- 
tion of things cannot longer continue. The trade will 
await with interest the development of events, and the 
retail merchants especially regard with satisfaction the 
probability that the present high prices, which call for 
so much apology and explanation on their part, are not 
likely to hold indefinitely. 





Condition of Trade. 


With the advance of the season there is a relaxing 
of the demand for goods. Travelers are beginning to 
come home. The trade generally are recognizing that a 
quiet time is at hand. There is still a free movement 
of manufactured products and manufacturers are re- 
ceiving many orders, mostly to fill up holes in the stock. 
Contracting for future delivery is not especially active. 
Prices generally are quite firmly maintained. Manufac- 
turers and merchants are in most cases glad to have 
a respite from the exacting demands of business for the 
past few months and the vacation period will be entered 
upon very generally with becoming zest after the ap- 
plication and success of the half year’s business. Ex- 
isting conditions, too, are regarded as especially satis- 
factory. The outlook for trade is on the whole excel- 
lent. Export business, notwithstanding the cutting off 
of markets here and there for certain kinds of products, 
is of greater total volume than ever before. The rail- 
roads are doing a large and profitable business. Enter- 
prises of al] kinds are being undertaken. Building, 
especially through the country, is active. There is em- 
ployment for practically all who care to work. Money 
is abundant, collections on the whole are good, and the 
people are prosperous. There does not appear to be rea- 
son to apprehend in the near future a reaction from 
these exceedingly favorable conditions. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The demand for Hardware, although not quite so 
heavy as earlier in the month, is very good, running 
much in excess of the corresponding month last year. 
Jobbers have not yet found a sufficient shrinkage in 
their orders to dispense with night work. Their forces 


.are still obliged to put in two to three nights a week. 


The excellent condition of business is shown by the con- 
tinued receipt of heavy mail orders. Dealers are not 
inclined to order by mail unless they are in immediate 
need of the goods thus ordered. The condition shows 
some variation from the usual summer experiences. 
Summer goods are not in as active demand as in past 
years. This is ascribed to the late appearance of warm 
weather. Second orders should be coming in very freely 
by this time. Any falling off in this direction is more than 
made up by the extraordinary demand for Builders’ 
Hardware, Mechanics’ Tools and other small goods 
which are easier to handle and more agreeable to sell 
than the bulky summer goods. The movement of shelf 
goods has been so large this year that in no case have 
jobbers been able to measure their requirements in 
placing advance orders. They have consequently been 


obliged to replenish their stocks frequently. The scar- 


city in many lines of goods heretofore noted continues 
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to be a feature. Wire Nails are being shipped more 
promptly, but in other classes of Wire products the 
shortage continues. Manufacturers of Tinware have 
not been able by any means to make up enough goods to 
satisfy the requirements of the trade. It is less a 
question of price on such goods at present than how to 
supply the articles called for. Heavy Hardware jobbers 
also report a trade running much in excess of the cor- 
responding month last year and keeping well up to the 
excellent record made in April and May. They likewise 
report much difficulty in securing sufficient quantities of 
goods to satisfy their trade. A particularly heavy de- 
mand is noted just now for manufactured Iron and 
Steel on account of the approaching shut down of the 
mills. The experience of last year is still fresh in the 
minds of many consumers. 


St. Louis. 


The condition of the Hardware trade continues very 
active and the demand, if anything, above that of the 
week previous. Wire goods continue to be scarce and 
the orders far in excess of the supply. There is very 
little prospect in the shortage of goods in this line be- 
ing relieved. There is a large demand for Bolts and a 
corresponding scarcity. Jobbers handling Binder Twine 
report a sudden increase in orders and inquiries. Build- 
ers’ Hardware is in strong demand, also Tools of all 
kinds. Prices are steady, showing very little, if any, 
variation either one way or the other. Orders for the 
fall trade are coming in satisfactorily, and the volume 
and the general conditions of trade are such as to make 
the outlook for business promising. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLToN.—The cool and wet weather of 
April and May have kept back both the crops and trade 
dependent upon them, and now that we have had a 
touch of summer .the effect is shown in the increase of 
orders, especially from the near trade. 

In the agricultural sections the marketing of fruit and 
early vegetables is putting considerable money in circu- 
lation, and we are glad to hear that prospects are excel- 
lent for a good wheat crop, the good results of which 
will be shown in the fall. 

Prices of goods seem not only well maintained by the 
manufacturers, but quotations on many commodities are 
being gradually advanced. 

The demand for Barb Wire is considerably less than 
a few weeks ago; still the inability of the factories to 
supply it promptly seems as great as ever, and it is 
thought that as the stocks in dealers’ hands must be 
very light the factories will be kept busy clear through 
the entire summer. 

We regret to notice what seems to be a cloud of large 
proportions on the business horizon—viz., the impending 
trouble with labor. In view of the possibility of a gen- 
eral suspension of work until the differences between 
capital and labor are adjusted, it would seem to us good 
policy for the trade to keep their stocks well supplied 
with all seasonable and staple goods for which there is 
an inevitable demand, and in obtaining which there is 
too generally a disposition to wait until the last minute. 
The trade have had an experience in this line last year 
with Loaded Shells and with Chains, and this spring in 
Barb Wire and many other articles, and the possibilities 
are that this fall with only an ordinary demand for 
goods there is going to be great difficulty in getting 
prompt deliveries. 

Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE COMPANY.—The month 
of June is usually one of the dullest in the year, but 
this season it is proving to be much better than the 
average. The salesmen on the road report their friends, 
the retailers, to be in good shape, and the nice, well as- 
sorted orders being sent in seem to verify these state- 
ments. 

The demand, just at present, for Hay Ferks, Hay 
Carriers, Binder Twine and other harvesting goods is 
very large, and the stocks in these lines are about ex- 
hausted. There has also been a tremendous business 
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done in Refrigerators, Water Coolers, Freezers, Wire 
Cloth, Lawn Mowers, and orders for them continue 
to come in. Evidently the people intend to be comforta- 
ble this summer and have the money with which to 
buy such hot weather luxuries. 

The credit men of the different houses seem to be in 
good spirits, and report their departments in a very 
satisfactory condition. 

Philadelphia. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMpPANY.—This writing shows 
us at about the end of the spring season for active trade. 
More or less trade wili continue now for the next two 
weeks, but during the month of July there is a lull in 
trade circles. The business of the past six months, how- 
ever, we fee! shows an increase of trade over the same 
six months of 1900. Business as a whole has been satis- 
factory, prices with isolated exceptions have been firm- 
ly held, failures have been comparatively few and col- 
lections have been fair. In the latter it is safe to say 
there has been an improvement over the first six months 
of last year. 

The outiook is good for fall trade. 


Louisville. 

W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—Business seems if anything 
on the improve. ‘There has been somewhat of a lull 
incident to planting and farming operations generally 
and also incident to the strikes in the cities. These 
latter seem to be on the road to adjustment, the car 
penters’ or. builders’ strike here being amicably com- 
promised during the past week. In fact, there was not 
much ground for it in the first place. It was kept up 
mainly by professional agitation. 

There is plenty of work to be done and steady em- 
ployment assured, unless hindered by just such ill timed 
interference from outsiders as we have seen in this 
case. 

The demand for all classes of goods is well main- 
tained; money is abundant, and at the same time in good 
demand, and the general outlook promising. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—The last month of 
the first half of the year is holding well up to its prede- 
cessors in volume of business. If the second half of the 
year does as well as the first, we shall be well satis- 
fied. 

We have been handicapped so far in June by cold, 
cloudy and rainy weather, even snow in some parts 
of the State, a condition very unusual for this section 
in June. So far no serious damage to grain or fruit 
crops is reported, but we cannot stand much more of it. 

Collections do not improve, nor can we expect them to 
until we can realize on some of our fine prospects. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMuN, Krrk & Co.—Business conditions 
have been favorable this month, and trade has been very 
satisfactory. Crop prospects are fine, and the demand 
for goods is likely to continue active. The shortage of 
zoods in some lines has been severely felt, and there is a 
lack of promptmess in filling orders by a considerable 
number of manufacturers. This has been the most 
disturbing factor the past three months, and probably 
will be for some time ahead. 


—_—<—<—$ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails continues 
good. Shipments from mill are now made with more 
promptness, but there is still some complaint among 
jobbers on this score. Quotations remain unchanged, as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


OO ae ee 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............ 2.35 
To retailers in carload lots Ih ld i cl cat ca Soroka 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


New York.—The trade tributary to this point are 
ordering a fair quantity of Wire Nails, but not quite as 
many as is expected at this season. Small manufactur- 
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ers who are making a limited assortment of Nails are 
offering concessions from jobbers’ prices. This does not 
affect the general market, which is firm at the following 
quotations: 

To retailers, carloads on dock...........+..+++++ $200 
ee ee ie I Lc cacksae acces sce annebaaw sor 2.60 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading manufacturers of 
Wire Nails report the continued receipt of good orders. 
They are now enabled to make fairly prompt shipments, 
but are not yet accumulating stocks to any serious ex- 
tent. They report that from the present outlook they 
will go into July with as much tonnage booked for all! 
classes of Wire products as at any time in the past 
four months. The Nail and Wire trade has probably 
never before experienced such a long continued de- 
mand. Jobbers find the trade keeping up very well. 
Almost every order includes some Wire Nails. Carload 
lots are quoted at $2.45, and small lots at $2.55, with 
a concession to $2.50 to best buyers. 

St. Louis.—Jobbers report a good demand for Wire 
Nails from all classes of customers, and there is no 
trouble in getting prompt shipments from the mills. 
Jobbers quote carload lots to retailers at $2.55, base. 
and less than carload lots at $2.60 to $2.65, base. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails at the present 
time is smaller than it has been for some months. This 
is due to the usual summer dullness in trade. There is 
no trouble now in getting prompt deliveries of Nails 
of any size, and reports are that some of the smaller 
trade are shading established prices. The Hartman 
Mfg. Company, at Ellwood City, have started their Wire 
Nail mills and will soon be turning out close to 4000 
kegs per day. The Sharon Steel Company, at Sharon, 
have been entering orders for Wire Nails for some time. 
Their mills, however, will not be started before July, 
or perhaps later. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


DC Aik ORTIOIE BOWE ons on cdceniuvcsivcusann $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.35 
TD POTATOES Th CRTPONE BIB ic cis wiwesccucccevessves 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


Cut Nails.—The situation in the Cut Nail market 
is without change, demand being fair. The market is 
represented by the following quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus the actual freight to point of destination, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
A cn CCL Sei aac hen aks bom e ae enka wecet $2.00 
BMOGE TOR COPIORG B01B. 20.2 occ ccscscccers $2.05 to 2.10 

New York.—The requirements for Cut Nails in the 
local market are moderate. New York quotations for 
carload and less than carload lots are based on the above 
prices, to which Pittsburgh freight has been added: 


nck 56 be eb dn bce aee anus oaaxied $2.13 
Less than carload lots on dock............cccceees 2.18 
PN ono ke beh cbs eae ee bese a iuwniek Su 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Cut Nail situation shows 
practically no change. The demand is steady. Jobbers 
quote small lots from stock at $2.35. 

St. Louis.—Requirements for Cut Nails are fair. Job- 
bers quote small lots at $2.30 to $2.35, base. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a fair demand for Cut Nails, and 
the mills claim that fixed prices are being better held 
than for some time. Demand for Iron Nails is on the 
increase, as many buyers prefer these to Steel Cut Nails. 
The market is represented by the following quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point of Udes- 
tination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
i lve ih ba wate kb w ime ack was Shela bl $2.00 
Bees Uben CarlonG 8008... o.. cc ccccccvcsecc $2.05 to 2.10 

Barb Wire.—The falling off in the demand for Barb 
Wire naturally expected at this season has not occurred. 
The mills are running full time, and stocks in the hands 
of the trade throughout the country generally are limited. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 


To retailers in carload lots, Painted 
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To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized. in winin 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted. . 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galv anized. . 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—It is surprising to sieaee that 
the factories have not yet caught up with their orders. 
Buyers have visited this city from far Western points 
hoping to be able to secure Some Barb Wire from the 
local jobbers, but without success. The country seems 
to be absolutely bare of this class of material. Carload 
lots are quoted at $2.75 for Painted and $3.05 for Galva- 
nized. Less than carloads are quoted at $2.85 and $3.15, 
respectively, with a shading of 5 cents to the best trade. 


St. Louis.—There is practically a famine in the Barb 
Wire trade at present. Jobbers are behind on orders 
and can see no way out of these conditions, as it is im- 
possible to get stock from the mills. The market is very 
firm and there is no change in prices. Jobbers quote 
carload lots of Painted at $2.85 and Galvanized at $3.15. 
Less than carload lots are quoted at $2.95 for Painted 
and $3.25 for Galvanized. 


Pittsburgh.—The mills are running to full capacity to 
meet the heavy demand for Barb Wire, which has char- 
acterized the market for some time. For domestic trade 
we quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in carload lots 
to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms, 60 days net, 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—A large quantity of Plain Wire is being 
turned out by the mills, who find it difficult to keep up 
with their orders, especially on the heavier gauges. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

Base sizes. 
Plain. Galv. 


To jobbers in carioad lots... ....cscecceces $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carioad fots.......sceccvcsss 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances. 


Base $0.40 extra. 

$0.05 advance over base basaeenies o & 
a eo Oe ee ee 
15 “6 - Ue Aaacabouneue 40 * 
25 sed peal ES 40 « 
35 6s cape’ le he ee oe 40 «8 
45 6s Ee Ries iad a watnas 7% 
55 6s 7 MP: uxdowsennnes 7% * 
-70 oe De OE sgeaeeieses ae |O 
85 o mo iseew ima ae 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Wire mills are still over- 
burdened with business and the largest manufacturers 
are fully three weeks behind in making deliveries, par- 
ticularly on sizes running heavier than 14 gauge. The 
extraordinary demand for Fencing continues to be given 
as the explanation for this condition of affairs. Carload 
lots are quoted at $2.40, base, and small lots from stock 
at $2.50, with $2.45 quoted to the best trade. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues heavy and the mills 
are turning out and shipping a larger tonnage of Wire 
than ever before. The market is firm and for domestic 
trade we quote: 


Plain. 
Ce oe ere er $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.30 
soe ee ee 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 
and 18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Binder Twine.—Demand for Binder Twine through- 
out the Central West is active. Manufacturers are re- 
ported as quoting Standard Twine at 8 cents per pound, 
and Manila at 9 cents, with a partial freight allowance. 
Jobbers are quoting Standard at 8 to 9 cents and Manila 
at 9 to 11 cents. In the Eastern market Sisal and Stand- 
ard Twines are quoted at 84 cents per pound, with \4- 
cent rebate in carload lots, although some manufactur- 
ers are asking 4 cent per pound more. Manila is quoted 
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at 10% cents per pound, and Pure Manila 1114 cents, 
with rebate of 4 cent per pound in carload lots. 

Glass.—The scale of wages to be paid Glass workers 
for the fire beginning September 15, 1901, and ending 
May 15, 1902, is somewhat of an increase over that pre- 
viously in effect. The local market shows no improve- 
ment in demand. Jobbers’ quotations for domestic 
Glass continue without change, as follows: 


Discount. 
Less than car lots, from store.............. 80 and 20 9 
Carloads, f.o.b. factory....................89and 5% 
me? DOZOR, £0.00. TACUONG © <5 nic os ine dicsiviecuvwercees 87 % 


These prices are for single or double strength, and cover 
the entire country. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—There is an active de- 
mand for White Lead in Oil, covering immediate require- 
ments. No change has been made in the price of Leads 
as a result of recent advances in Linseed Oil quotations 
and of the stiffening of the Pig Lead market. Should 
either or both of these make further advances there is 
a possibility of higher prices of Lead products. Quota- 
tions of White Lead in Oil are as follows: In lots of 500 
pounds and over, 6% cents; in lots of less than 500 


pounds, 7 cents per pound. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil—On June 18 an advance of 4 cents 
per gallon was made in the price of Linseed Oil, as a re- 
sult of the management of the American Linseed Com- 
pany passing into the hands of the Standard Oil inter- 
ests. The American Company have practically con- 
trolled the out of town Oil market for some time, as 
they have been selling Raw Oil at 59 cents per gallon, 
both for immediate and future delivery. Independent 
mills have been unwilling to meet this price. Quotations 
are as follows, in 5-barrel lots and over: City Raw, 65 
cents; out of town Raw, 638 cents per gallon. For less 
than 5-barrel lots 1 cent advance. Boiled Oil is 2 cents 
advance per gallon on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Owing to a stronger Southern 
market local prices for Turpentine have advanced. De- 
mand is moderate and is confined to small lots. Quota- 
tions are as follows, according to quantity: Southerns, 
37 to 37% cents; machine made barrels, 37% to 38 cents 
per gallon. 





Correspondence. 
“THE JOBBER A NECESSITY.” 


To the Editor: In your last issue I noted with interest 
the discussion at the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation concerning the eradication of the middleman and 
the picturesque explanation of the matter given by a 
prominent official connected with one of the consolida- 
tions. 

But what’s the use of discussing the matter? Haven't 
the officials of the consolidations been told often enough 
that the jobber is a necessity? True it is the jobber 
himself who has supplied this information, but is there 
a better authority? Has not the jobber been in business 
long enough to know that he is a necessity? Like Em- 
peror William, aren’t they here by divine right? 

Has the retailer or the manufacturer ever reflected 
on what would happen if the jobbers of the country 
should suddenly decide to get out of business and join 
the army in the Philippines or engage in an expedition 
to Mars? The poor manufacturer would have to give up 
making goods and find a new field for his endeavors. 
The wretched retailer would have to go fishing. The 
Hardware business would be at a standstill. And all 
this because the consumer, hearing the jobber had de- 
parted, would stop buying goods! It is a terrible thing 
to contemplate. AJAX. 





Jennison Hardware Company, Bay City, Mich., whole- 
sale and retail Iron and Steel, Heavy Hardware, and 
Mill, Mine and Factory Supplies, have increased their 
capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. The company 
have built another warehouse and added 100 feet to 
their river front. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association met at the Hotel Cadil- 
lace, Detroit, on the 12th inst., with the following mem- 
bers present: H. C. Minnie, vice-president, Eaton Rapids; 
Henry C. Weber, treasurer, and Fred. H. Cozzens, sec- 
retary, of Detroit; C. E. Pipp, Otsego; A. J. Scott, Ma- 
rine City: A. Harshaw, Delray; Robt. G. Chandler, 
Coldwater, and John Popp, Saginaw, members of the 
Executive Committee. In the absence of Geo. W. Hub- 
bard, Flint, president, who was unable to be present, 
Vice-President Minnie occupied the chair and called 
the meeting to order. 

The secretary’s financial report showed receipts since 
the last convention, $979.62; disbursements, $662.12; bal- 
ance in bank, $317.50. Twenty-six new members have 
been taken in since the last convention, and it is ex- 
pected that between 50 and 100 more will join at the 
next meeting. 

After a general discussion of the matters before the 
body, the secretary was instructed to arrange a pro- 
cramme with the following speakers: W. P. Lewis, New 
Albany, Ind., president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, on the subject of “ National 
Association Work;”’ R. G. Chandler, Coldwater, Mich., 
on “ The Best Methods of Running a Hardware Store; ” 
H. C. Weber, Detroit, on “ Store Window Dressing and 
Keeping Stock in Good Shape.” ‘“‘ The Collection of Ac- 
counts ” will be handled by Mr. Cleland, attorney of the 
Commercial Credit Company, Detroit. 

It is planned to hold the second day’s session at 
Rushmere Club at the Flats, the party leaving Detroit 
on the fast steamer “ Tashmoo” at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, reaching the Rushmere Club at noon, holding 
the afternoon session there, and returning in the even- 
ing and reaching Detroit about 9 o’clock. It was thought 
that this would provide recreation and at the same time 
give ample opportunity for the transaction of unfinished 
business from Wednesday’s afternoon session. The 
first session of the convention will be at the Hotel 
Cadillac, where the headquarters of the convention 
will be, on Wednesday, August 14. This meeting will 
continue as late as necessary in the afternoon, and it 
will be planned to dispose of all other business at the 
afternoon session at the Flats. It is possible that a 
session may be held on the “ Tashmoo” in the morning 
going up, if it is found necessary. 

A number of practical discussions on the advantages 
of association work and on the National Association 
will come up in the Question Box topics, so that every 
dealer who comes may be assured of a helpful, dollar 
bringing meeting, and at the same time be assured of 
sufficient entertainment in the shape of boat rides, &c., 
to make it desirable to come and bring his wife and 
children. 

An unusually large attendance is anticipated, as the 
meeting was postponed from July until August on pur- 
pose to meet the needs of the country dealer, who finds 
it difficult to get away in July. 


NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association was held, by courtesy of ex- 
President Harry L. Doten, at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
Tuesday evening, June 18. As usual, the dinner was pre- 
ceded by an irformal reception. At 6 o’clock, about 50 
members and guests gathered around the board and en- 
joyed an excellent repast. At the close of the banquet 
President Chamberlain announced the end of the fiscal 
year and called upon Clerk John T. Boyd for his report, 
which was comprehensive and interesting, showing the 
association io be in a flourishing condition. The mem- 
bership of 100 is filled and the entire capital stock held. 
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In order, therefore, to increase the membership it will be 
necessary to increase the capital stock, the association 
being a Massachusetts corporation with a charter giving 
it a wider scope than charters usually granted purely so- 
cial organizations. 

Following Mr. Boyd, the treasurer, C. H. Breck, pre- 
sented his report, which showed a comfortable balance 
in the treasury. 

Reports of Committees. 


Mr. Breck also reported for the Credit Bureau Com- 
mittee, and this important branch of the association work 
was announced to be in a very satisfactory condition. 
During the past year the collection department handled 
accounts aggregating $60,000, and was successful in col- 
lecting a large percentage of this with small expense. 
The Bureau of Credit is divided into three departments— 
namely, collection, attorneys, and bankruptcy and as- 
signment. The commissioner having these departments 
in charge is E. L. Haley, formerly in the wholesale Hard- 
ware business in Boston, who is familiar with the details 
of the business and the personnel of the trade. 

E. P. Sanderson, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, reported that 383 new members were admitted 
during the year, so that the membership is now 100 
active ana seven associate members. 

Allan J. Chase, chairman, reported for the Heavy 
Hardware Committee. The clerk read the Shelf Hard- 
ware Committee report, prepared by Wm. Chamberlain. 
The next report was that of the metal trades section, 
given by P. E. Strauss. The Wooden Ware, Saddlery 
Hardware and Paint and Oil committees did not report. 

After some discussion regarding a proposed increase 
in the capital stock of the association in order to pro- 
vide for new members, this matter was postponed to the 
September meeting. 


Election of Officers. 


The president then called for the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, which recommended the election of 
the following: For directors, Allan J, Chase, Chas. H. 
Breck, John T. Boyd, Oscar A. Shepard, E. P. Sanderson, 
Henry A. Robbins, H. W. Waite, James A. Munroe, 
Charles W. Henderson, Jr.; Chas. H. Breck, treasurer; 
John T. Boyd, clerk. 

The directors then met and elected Allan J. Chase as 
president and Oscar A. Shepard as vice-president. 

President-elect Chase was conducted to the chair and 
addressed the company, expressing appreciation of che 
honor shown him and gracefully complimenting the as- 
sociation upon its aims and accomplishments. 

Retiring President Wm. Chamberlain then addressed 
the association as follows: 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Remarks 

I want to congratulate you on the very prosperous 
condition of your association at the close of the eighth 
year of its existence. In retiring from the office to which 
you so kindly called me, I want to impress on each mem- 
ber the importance of individual work, as well for the 
good of the association as for the special departments, 
and call your attention to the possibilities it offers. That 
your membership is a benefit I think each will concede, 
but that you do not receive all you might is due to your- 
selves. Each one must «do his part and give time and 
thought to the work. Your officers, be they ever so 
zealous, cannot do it all; they must receive your cordial 
support. Give this and give it generously; be willing to 
work for the common good and the returns will. be 
greater than from any investment of your time that you 
make. 

I want to thank each one for your kindness and for- 
bearance with me during my term of office, and es- 
pecially the directors and other officers for their uniform 
courtesy and hearty support. I know under the able 
leadership of your newly elected officers your progress 
will be greater than in any previous year. Again I thank 
you for the great confidence you placed in me, and assure 
you I shall always remember with pleasure the many 
pleasant experiences of the past year. 

At the close of his address Mr. Chamberlain was given 
three hearty cheers. The meeting then adjourned. 


THE IRON 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The trade are invited to contribute information in regard 
to methods which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions 
of attractive displays. Inquiries also are solicited, to which 
careful attention will be given. 


HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 
BY W. C. M’LEAN, 
PART FIRST. 

The show window offers great possibilities of gain to 
the enterprising Hardware merchant. It is the best 
salesman and the best advertisement at his disposal. It 
draws no weekly salary; it sends no monthly bills. The 
show window, if properly utilized, takes thought and 
time. The time, however, is not an important item, for 
show window work can and should be done at times 
when clerks are not otherwise employed. 

A POOR WINDOW SUGGESTS FAILURE TO USE RESOURCES. 

The sight of an illy dressed Hardware window makes 
a progressive Hardwareman feel as though the proprietor 
of the store was not doing his level best, not utilizing 
all his resources to make a success. This feeling is 
strengthened when, on entering the store, some of the 
employees are found lounging around and swapping 
yarns, when they might be dressing the window. 

If that employer, the writer would have his clerks 
take turns trimming the window, and offer a prize for 
the best trim, basing judgment upon both the opin- 
ions of rank outsiders and on the relative financial re 
turn to the outlay. If brought to feel the importance 
of the subject, the proprietor might enter the lists him- 
self, at least to show the “ boys,” as he does in other 
ways, how it should be done. 

Some merchants may think that they already devote 
all the energy and time that they ought to window dress- 
ing. In these latter days competition is getting so sharp 
that every available means to increase trade must be 
used. 

THE COMPETITION OF THE HARDWARE DEALER. 

By a careful compilation of names from last year’s 
directories of the Hardware dealers in eight States—two 
Eastern, two Northern, two Southern and two Western— 
and assuming that an average of statements from these 
States would fairly represent that of the whole country, 
we find that five-sixths of the Hardware stores have local 
competition; one-half have more than one competitor, 
and one-fourth of the total number are located in what 
might be called cities—i. e., places of over 5000 inhab- 
itants. The following table shows the number of Hard- 
ware stores in the eight States selected, the number in 
towns or cities of over 5000 population, the number in 
towns containing three or more Hardware stores, and 
the number in towns containing two stores: 


In towns Intownswith In towns 
having 5,000 three or with two or 











State. Dealers. population. more stores. more stores. 
| re nr 1,029 232 479 776 
PN il is 'o,bs etariee 169 60 73 121 
eee 3 11 25 33 
oo 475 178 303 383 
EE ak 0/4 si wen neon 1,711 297 702 1,407 
DR: “Gakweewe us 117 33 60 &4 
CoRAent. 2.0005 129 86 81 99 
ee 25 9 15 21 

| ere 3,698 906 1,738 2,924 


Window trims that would be perfectly feasible for a 
city dealer might be impossible for a dealer in a small 
country town. In this paper, designed to aid as many 
dealers as possible, the effort has been made to arrange 
suggestions for displays so that they may be adapted to 
both the city and the country dealer. 


SYSTEM IN WINDOW DRESSING. 

Carry system into window dressing as you probably 
do in everything else. Manage to change your display 
at least once every two weeks. If you are in a town 
where dry goods and other stores change weekly, do 
likewise, for you should never allow anyone to get ahead ‘ 
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of you. If you are progressive, you will want to “set 
the pace” yourself, especially for your competitors. 
Nothing pleases one better than to get seasonable goods 
in a nicely dressed window and then watch the other fel- 
lows fall over themselves to get theirs in as soon as pos- 
sible afterward. 

At the beginning of the year the writer draws a chart 
with 52 spaces, each representing a week, assigning to 
each space a subject for a window trim. Certain of these 
heads are fixed, such as Independence Day, Christmas 
and New Year's. The others are liable to change by local 
conditions and the weather. Keep this chart in a note 
book, perhaps assigning a page for each subject, and 
whenever you come across an idea which you think 
might be worked into a trim, jot it down. Do not hesi- 
tate to adopt other people’s schemes. Probably a little 
of your own thinking power will render the other fel- 
low’s idea more effective. 

Keeping a permanent record from year to year guards 
against a repetition of trims. Customers have called at- 
tention to a trim as having been reproduced from more 
than a year back. A competition between clerks will also 
secure variety, even when the central idea, or motif, as 
an artist would say, is the same. To have your window 
attractive is like putting your best foot forward. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE WINDOW. 

The best show window has a floor not more than 2 
feet up from the sidewalk. A front of about 14 feet can 
be obtained in a 20-foot store. Ifa store front is not very 
wide, it is far better to have one large window, with the 
entrance way at the side, as much more attractive and 
striking displays can be secured in one large than in 
two small windows. It is desirable to have the window 
as deep as possible, 10 feet being a good depth. Fig. 1 





Fig. 1.—Shape of Window Suggested. 
shows a window of these dimensions, a size well adapted 
to the average Hardware store. 


LIGHTING THE WINDOW. 

The best way to light the window artificially is a 
much debated question. The writer has found gaslight 
as furnished by Welsbach burners to be the cheapest 
and very satisfactory, because colors appear more nearly 
as by daylight. The fixture, Fig. 2, is a home made affair 





Fig. 2.—Arrangement of Welsbach Lights. 


and consists of 11-inch pipe (large, to equalize pressure) 
tapped every foot for a burner. This is suspended by 
brackets about 12 inches away from both front and side 
glasses and down from the ceiling about 2 feet. An 
aluminum bronze finish completes what every one calls 
a tasty fixture. If tin reflectors, mirrored on the inside, 
are used on the burners, the resulting illumination is 
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fairly dazzling. Using only every other burner when the 
store is closed for the day gives a light comparing well 
with any store on the street. This row of 11 Welsbach 
burners costs no more to run than did six fish tail burn- 
ers, formerly used, and less than one-half what electric 
lights would cost. 

Good results can seldom or never be secured by plac- 
ing lights of any kind up and down the sides of the win- 
dows. The prospective customer is not tempted to look 
past the glass. The shadows cast by such lights do not 
show goods to the best advantage. 

REFLECTION, 

To get the fullest results from your trims you must 
reckon on the position of the window; whether or no it 
is on the shady or sunny side of the street. If you are 
on the sunny side of the street and you have to use an 
awning constantly, you will find reflection from the glass 
to be a great factor with which to deal. 

Light backgrounds overcome reflection the most eas- 
ily. Dark backgrounds will provoke you by throwing 
back very clearly to the ladies their likenesses, sought 
by their half turned faces as they walk down the street, 
and your pretty trim fails to attract them. 

In the late fall, winter and early spring months, with 
their cloudy weather, the awning harassed merchant has 
au opportunity to use his darker backgrounds. Don’t 
lower the awning any further than is necessary to pro- 
tect your window. Being situated on the north side of 
an east or west street, and during the season when the 
use of the awning is imperative, the shadow cast by its 
outer edge so nearly approaches the vertical that the 
writer need never lower his awning more than one-third 
of the way to secure complete protection. The colors 
of the background must be well chosen or a mistake will 
be made and an effort that might be pretty be lost alto- 
gether. 

AVOID A FLAT DISPLAY. 


Observation has taught that one of the commonest 
mistakes in Hardware window trims is the placing flat 
on the floor any articles to be displayed. Seldom should 
anything be placed on the floor, and then only in front 
and next to the glass. Other articles behind those in 
front should be placed on steps, pedestals, &c. The ones 
furthest to the rear are placed highest up from the floor. 

DO NOT OVERCROWD. 

Another very common mistake is to place too many 
goods in the window at one time. In my schedule for 
a year’s work I include not more than six or seven gen- 
eral windows. A ‘“10-cent window” and a Christmas 
trim may be cited as good examples of general dress- 
ings. It has been said that one must not put too little 
“plunder” in a display. As to this, let it be said that 
one of the best trims the writer ever made had but one 
single article in it. A description of this display is given 
further on under the head of ‘‘ A Base Burner Exhibit.” 

HAVE PLENTY OF SHOW AND PRICE CARDS 

Lack of show and price cards is another mistake 
met very often. A window should attract the attention 
of the shopper and the cards are necessary to complete 
the mission of the trim and make the sale. Cards should 
talk for the proprietor. A complete description with il- 
lustrations of show and price cards that have been used 
with success is given in another part of this article. 

HAVE THE GLASS CLEAN. 

It seems a small matter to speak of, but not longer 
than three weeks ago the writer saw the prettiest dry 
goods window in town spoiled by a dirty glass. There 
is no excuse at all for any one not having perfectly 
clean, clear glass. 

Striking and ingenious displays should be made with 
a view not only to draw attention of the passer-by, but 
should be made so striking that those on the opposite 
side of the street will make it a point to cross over and 
see the display. By this method a window increases 
greatly its advertising capacity and its selling power 
through cards, which if made the most of is very great. 

WHAT TO DISPLAY 

The question is often asked, ‘“*‘ What shall I display?” 

Anything and everything that you wish to sell. Un- 
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doubtedly one seeks to push profitable lines. Experience 
will soon settle the question, for a window will make 
profitable whatever is displayed properly 

THE WINDOW AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 

It is not necessary to have window displays made up 
of the articles advertised in the local papers. The win- 
dow is a different medium altogether from the paper, 
and is not intended to reach the same people. Some- 
times—on seasonable goods—they should correspond, but 
not often. 

KEEP COSTS OF WINDOW 

Consider your window as an advertising medium and 
charge all cost of maintenance, lighting, kept by special 
meter, all accessories, and clerk hire used, to the adver- 
tising account. 

BRAINS. 

Before taking up displays in detail, emphasis should 
be laid on the necessity of giving thought to the subject 
of window display. Brains count for more in this 
branch of the business than in almost any other. Re- 
member constantly that the mission of the window is 
to increase business. Give the window thoughtful atten- 
tion and time. This cannot fail but secure pleasing and 
original displays that will yield a handsome return for 
all the effort invested. 

(To be continued. ) 


BARGAINS FOR HARDWARE DEALERS. 

HE Chicago House Wrecking Company, West Thirty- 
T fifth and Iron streets, Chicago, have just issued 
ibeir Catalogue No. 115 containing a confidential list of a 
great variety of mercbandise such as is handled by the 
Hardware trade. The company state that this cata- 
logue is sent exclusively to the legitimate Hardware 
trade and the quotations are strictly confidential. They 
offer the Hardwareman an opportunity through low 
prices to struggle with the department store and cata- 
logue house evil. All the goods in this catalogue are 
new. The company, by paying special attention to 
sheriff’s or receiver’s sales secure goods at exceedingly 
low prices. The catalogue just issued presents an ex- 
tensive variety of Hardware, consisting of Axes, Sledges, 
Hammers and other Steel Tools, Garden Tools, Wire 
Nails, Poultry Netting, Black and Galvanized Sheets, 
Roofing and Siding, Registers, Locks and other Builders’ 
Hardware, Padlocks, Washing Machines, Meat Cutters, 
Scales, Circular and Cross Cut Saws, Emery Wheels, 
Blacksmiths’ and Horse Shoers’ Tools, Portable Forges, 
Harness Hardware, Belting, Gas Ranges, Bicycle Sun- 
dries, Wrenches, Pipe Vises, Kitchen Sinks, Radiators, 
Enameied Iron Lavatories, &c. 


L. §. STARRETT COMPANY. 


HE employees, 280 in number, of the L. S. Starrett 
T Company, Athol, Mass., were pleasantly surprised 
several weeks since by receiving a circular, an- 
nouncing that, beginning with June 1, 54 hours, nine 
hours a day, would constitute a week’s work, instead 
of 60 hours as formerly, without reduction in pay. This 
action was not takem at any suggestion or demand from 
the employees, for they had not received even a request 
from them in regard to the matter, but was entirely 
voluntary on the part of the company. To show their 
appreciation of the consideration of their employers the 
workmen organized a demonstration on the night follow- 
ing the announcement and preceded by the Starrett 
Band they marched to Mr. Starrett’s residence, where 
they serenaded him and presented him with a letter 
signed by all the foremen of the shop, in which very 
hearty acknowledgment was made of the generous action 
on the part of the company. The employees then pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Frank E. Wing, prominently 
identified with the business of the company, who made 
an address on the subject of the relations between em- 
ployers and employees, which was received with much 
enthusiasm. 
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Betterman & Cade, Carroll, Iowa, have sold out to 
Cade, Lenz & Rich. 
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J. A. HENCKELS’ PARIS EXPOSITION 
CUTLERY EXHIBIT. 


OME conception of the scope and quality of the 
international Cutlery exhibit of J. A. Henckels, 
Solingen, Germany, at the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
where they were awarded the Grand Prize, is afforded 
by tne statement in the London Jronmonger to the men 
of Sheffield that it was “an eye opener.” The signifi- 
cance of this complimentary allusion is chiefly in the 
fact that it comes from a journal representative of Shef- 
field trade interests. This exhibit excited general ad- 
miration by its grandeur, beauty and artistic arrange- 
ment. 

The entire exhibit was displayed in large showcases 
made of coral wood, built in Gothic style. There could 
be seen in these showcases almost all varieties and 
products of Cutlery imaginabk, as this firm, founded in 
1731, manufacture under the Twins brand, not only 
, ocket Knives, Scissors, Razors, &c., but everything else 
in the Cutlery line, as well as its own Steel. 

In one of these showcases are displayed Pocket 
Knives and kindred goods. The Gothic pillars in this 
case were built up of Pocket Knives and Fencing 
Swords, and from the top of the case there was sus- 
pended a garland in thistle form made up entirely of 
Pocket Knives. A beautiful large show Knife with 
ivory handle, about 4 feet long, open, the rivets of 
which were made of 20 mark and 20 france pieces, and 
the back of the blades handsomely engraved in gold, 
was fastened to the right of one of the pillars. On the 
handle is carved the figure of Hagen, of Wagner Nibel- 
ungen fame, who is holding up a small combination 
Knife with solid gold handle, symbolizing the “ Rhine 
Gold,” which he is in the act of throwing into the river 
khine. 

A second showcase contains only Scissors and Shears 
from the smallest tiny Scissors 1 inch long up to the larg- 
est Tailors’ Shears, as well as Pruning Shears and 
Surgical Scissors, Paper Shears, &c. The centerpiece 
of this case is a large show Scissors, over 6 feet long, of 
exceedingly fine workmanship, a real masterpiece. The 
handles of gold bronze are a work of art in themselves, 
and correspond in style with the school of architecture 
of the entire exhibit. 

The third case contains Razors, Daggers and Hunt- 
ing Knives. 

Another case contains Carvers, Table Knives and 
Poultry Shears. 

The fifth case displays Cooks’ Knives, Bread Knives, 
Kitchen Knives and Forks, Butchers’ Knives and 
Steels, Corkscrews and kindred goods. 

The cases described above will be shown, together 
with a sixth view of the entire exhibit except two side 
cases, in a series of full page engravings in the advertis- 
ing columns of The Jron Age, beginning with this issue 
and appearing weekly in consecutive order under the 
auspices of Graef & Schmidt, 107 Chambers street, New 
York, sole agents in the United States and Canada for 
J. A. Henckels. The branch houses of this concern are 
located in Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Cologne, Frank- 
furt-on-Main, Dresden and Copenhagen, and they have 
recently established a branch in Paris on the boulevard 
Poissoniere. 


i, 


WIRE NAIL MILL OF HARTMAN MFG. 
COMPANY. 


HE Wire Nail mill of the Hartman Mfg. Company 
T of Ellwood City, at Ellwood City, Pa., is now in 
operation, and by August 1 the concern expect to be 
turning out 4200 kegs of Wire Nails per day, in addition 
to their other Wire Specialties. This concern, we are 
advised, have increased their surplus account to $250,000, 
so that the surplus and capital now amounts to $500,000. 
Their works are running night and day, and they have 
contracts on hand sufficient to run full from January 1 
next. They have an exhibit at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, located in the Agricultural Building, where a 
full line of their goods may be seen. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Tron Age. Hastrxes Hovss, | 
NORFOLK STREET, Lonpon, W.C. | 


Proposed American Importers’ Association. 


HERE is one striking aspect of the American trade 
in London which calls for comment, and it is this: 
Those interested in the importation of American metais, 
metal goods and machinery are strikingly ignorant of 
each other’s existence. Here and there one meets an 
American who is known to his fellow countrymen pretty 
generally, but it remains a fact that there are probably 
a couple of hundred Americaus in London at the present 
moment, all with common interests, who are split up 
into a large number of sections, each section not know- 
ing the other. If they were British born and bred it 
would be understandable, because the British trader only 
takes to association in trade matters as a last resort. 
But, considering that most of them are Americans, and 
have been trained in the American habits of frankness 
and community of interests, it is a little striking that, as 
yet, there is no association vf American jmporters and 
agents in Great Britain. During the past few weeks I 
have discussed this matter with several American busi- 
ness nen, some of whom are enthusiastically in favor 
of some responsible person calling together those inter- 
ested in American trade to form an association. The 
prevailing idea is that if those concerned were called to- 
gether in the purely social way it would probably lead 
to the formation of an association which would culti- 
vate not merely the social relations, but also take unified 
steps in the direction of trade policy and the rectifying 
of various trade difficulties. Let me briefly indicate one 
er two points upon which united effort might advan- 
tageously be exerted. 


Agency and Credit. 


To prevent the abuse of agency and to establish the 
credit of those engaged in the trade. It cannot, I think, 
be gainsaid that American exporters, by bitter experi- 
ence, have justifiably become very suspicious of enter- 
ing into business relations with importers or agents on 
this side of the Atlantic, unless they know something 
of them. As a result of this many bona fide importers 
and agents of real financial stability are irritated and 
even hampered in their work by the general policy of 
suspicion which holds good on the other side of the At- 
lantic. During the past two years I have repeatedly 
warned American exporters of sham business firms, 
without reputation and without capital, who seek to ex- 
ploit American houses. It is affirmed that with an asso- 
ciation devoted to the interests of American importers on 
this side it would be comparatively easy to spot these 
semifraudulent concerns with grandiloquent titles. If 
this were done it follows naturally that greater confi- 
dence would be engendered between exporter and im- 
porter, or between exporter and agent. If, therefore, an 
association on a really representative basis could be 
started over here it would be well worth doing for this 
reason alone. 


Freightage Charges. 


There is, however, a second advantage to be gained 
in the formation of an association. The whole question 
of freightage is in a state of chaos. One of the largest 
importers of American machinery met a competitor only 
a short time ago and asked him certain questions. 
Briefly they were: 1. What freight do you pay on such 
and such machines? 2. Who are the freight agents? 
3. Into what docks do your goods go? These questions 
being answered, the next question was rather a stag- 
gerer. 4. Wouid you like to know how to save 50 per 
cent. on your freight rates ? The firm of whom these 
questions were asked now admit that they have saved 
enormously by the good natured information given them 
as the outcome of a fortuitous conversation. There is 
no reason why full information should not be given to all 
American importers as to the question of freights, for 
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clearly the more American 
goods come into this market, 
and the morethe British buy- 
er is satistied with the way 
Americans do their trade, the more popular does the 
American trade become. The question of freightage has 
got to be dealt with. An experienced American trader 
over here told me the other day that he believed they had 
got their freights down to rock bottom. From what I 
have heard I beg to differ. Another importer told me 
only the other day that he has to keep a constant and 
watchful check upon his freight agents, and that the 
prices charged are arbitrary to the last degree. Here is 
another reason, then, that leads me to the conclusion 
that British importers would do wisely to come together 
iuto a more or less definite association. 


To Meet Suitable Men. 

There is, however, an even better reason than the 
foregoing for the formation of an association. Every 
week now witnesses some American business man com- 
ing over here with a view of opening up his line of goods. 
He wants to know where to go, and no matter how fully 
informed a man may be he cannot always accurately 
advise the business man where to find the best custom- 
ers or the best agents. With an association in being, the 
secretary could be kept informed by members of the 
association as to what lines they want to handle, and as 
the information comes to him he can put the American 
business man into touch with exactly the right persors 
interested in his special line of goods. ‘This important 
point was brought home to me in a vivid way only a 
fortnight ago. An enterprising American asked me to in- 
troduce him to a man who would be able advantageously 
to handle his goods. I gave him three names, all of 
whom are personally known to me. He went round and 
saw the gentlemen in question, and finally selected one. 
Coming back to this office, he remarked in a genially sus- 
picious way that perhaps the man in question was a per- 
sonal friend of my own. I had to give him my assurance 
that I only knew the gentleman in question in a business 
way, and that there were no private relations between 
us. Frankly, I did not like being compelled to make such 
un explanation. But I can see that as time goes on the 
same sort of suspicion may arise in the minds of other 
American visitors. If, however, the secretary of an as- 
sociation had it in black and white that so and so was 
on the lookout for such and such a class of goods, it 
would put the whole matter on a business footing, with- 
out cavil or suspicion. 


Undercutting. 

Other questions also are pushing themselves to the 
front, as, for example, useless undercutting. A _ pro- 
vincial firm some time ago wrote to a firm of American 
importers in London here, asking the price of certain 
goods. The price was quoted. A month afterward the 
London firm received from America copies of letters sent 
by the provincial firm asking for quotations against their 
own agent. It is very pleasant to see the trust the Amer- 
icans reposed in their London representative, but where 
business relations are not so close as those existing be- 
tween this London firm and their American principals, 
it might very well happen that the London importer 
would lose the business, and, in point of fact, be ignorant 
of the transaction. And this might well occur without 
the slightest breach of faith on the part of the American 
principals. Obviously, however, this is an unsatisfac- 
tory way of doing business. With an influential associa- 
tion in London, the enterprising provincial who wants 
to undercut the trade will find himself effectually check- 
mated. In addition to the reasons already indicated I 
suggest that an association once started could do a 
great deal in a quiet way to popularize American goods, 
while the members of the association would, in their 
turn, be put in the way of a great deal of information 
which at the present time they miss. 

The Right Man for the Chair. 

If this suggestion commends itself to the trade and 
there is developed a general desire for such an associa- 
tion of American Hardware and Machinery importers, 
why would not Charles Churchill, the pioneer of Ameri- 
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can trade in London, be an appropriate choice for such 
an important place, provided he can be induced to as- 
sume the duties of such a position ? 

I have letters from a number of prominent Americans, 
some of whom have given in their adhesion to the idea 
without reservation, while others are willing to co-oper- 
ate if good reason can be shown. Others, while express- 
ing no keenness on the point, say quite frankly that if 
such an association is started they want to be in it. 
While my own experience in this matter is confined to 
the American trade in London, it is quite clear that 
American agents in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bristol and elsewhere should also take an active part, 
particularly a number of our friends in Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

Smoothing Personal Difficulties. 

There is no use disguising the fact that there may be 
personal difficulties in the way. For example, So and So 
may say of This and That one that they are notorious 
undercutters, and want no dealings with them; to which 
I reply that undercutting has grown up as the outcome 
of misunderstanding, and that no firm in the world will 
sell at cost price or even under if by organization a 
reasonable profit can be secured. I may add that the 
London office of The Iron Age is entirely at the disposal 
of any American importers who would like to come to- 
gether and discuss the advisability of proceeding along 
the lines roughly indicated. A small working committee 
of half a dozen American importers and agents, each rep- 
resenting a different section of the trade and meeting 
with a fair degree of regularity, could, I am convinced, 
put things into shipshape in six months’ time. 


REPORTS FROM EXPORT MARKETS. 


We give below advices in regard to the conditions 
existing in some foreign markets, for which we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of houses actively engaged in 
business and interested in American Iron and Hardware 
products: 

Germany. 
FROM CARL BLOMBACH, RONSDORF, NEAR REMSCHEID. 
My observations in regard to American Hardware in 


German markets are: 


That American Hardware is very largely gaining 
ground here, and that even the smallest dealer in the 
most insignificant towns is reached by it. Therefore, 
the outlook for American manufactures is not bad, al- 
though trade in general at present is very quiet here in 
Germany and the surrounding countries. 

But there is one thing which Americans should con- 
sider and which will become imperative by and by. I 
refer to the feeling not only of German manufacturers 
but of all Germans that German products ought also to 
find their way as easily and freely into the United States 
as American products do here. This, it is certain, would 
promote mutual business life to a great development and 
both countries would profit and trade increase enormous- 
ly by it. In fact it would be a large step forward to the 
benefit of both peoples. 

Austria. 
FROM A PROMINENT HOUSE IN VIENNA, 

In our judgment there cannot be anything said re- 
garding the import of American goods into Austria until 
the new comniercial treaties are ratified and the rates of 
revenue fixed. If these rates be set as high as originally 
projected it would mean as much as a prohibitory tariff, 
and the import of foreign articles would be restricted to 
those goods only which people cannot very well get along 
without. 

Trade in the Levant 

American trade in the Levant—that is, the countries 
bordering the Eastern Mediterranean—shows marked in- 
dications of growth. Both inquiries and orders are com- 
ing to New York houses from their Eastern branches 
which formerly were addressed to European competitors. 
Good orders are mentioned for Lamps, Nails, Saws, Ring 
Augers, Auger Bits, &c., and some business is being 
done in Locks for trunks and traveling bags. These 
lines mentioned in detail merely to indicate the character 
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of requests now emanating from Turkey and adjacent 
countries whose source of supply has been largely Eu- 
rope. In the way of Saws, these countries are buying 
both American patterns and seeking also to have made in 
the United States their own peculiar styles, in which the 
teeth are reversed, thus causing the saw to cut when 
drawn toward the user instead of when pushed from 
him. There are peculiarities also in the handles. Here- 
tofore it has been difficult to get American manufac- 
turers to make these goods, but now two makers are will- 
ing to do so. 
Southern Asia 

East Indian trade is keeping up satisfactorily. 
Quantities of Iron Nails, Sheet Steel, Sheet Iron, Gal- 
vanized Iron Pails, Yellow Pine and certain kinds of 
cheap jewelry are being forwarded. To the Straits Set- 
tlements a leading item of export is Wrought Iron Water 
and Gas Pipe, Boilers, Tubes, &c. To China consign- 
ments of cotton duck for sails, tents, &c., and sheeting 
for domestic and other purposes are being sent. The 
Japanese are putting in water works largely, and are 
using Water Meters, Compression Bibs, Lead Pipe, 
Sluice Valves and the various other supplies of this 
character used for such purposes in residences and other 
buildings. America, however, is not getting the orders 
for Lead Pipe, the price of which in England is said to 
average approximately 25 or 30 per cent. less. 

Central America. 

There is a somewhat increased trade with Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Colombia and other West Coast Pacific 
ports, although the revolution in Colombia in a measure 
has restricted business with that country. One effect of 
the disturbance has been on the natives who, in time of 
peace, would be making collections of such products as 

tubber, Ivory Nuts, &c., and taking the merchandise in 

canoes and boats to shipping ports, but are afraid to do 
so on account of the possibility of being conscripted. 
Many of them now run away and hide to avoid serving 
in the army. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH HARDWARE 
NOTES. 


BY VULCAN. 
The praiseworthy attempt to organize the British 


Hardware traders is hardly meeting with the success it 
deserves. 


Owing to the apathy and selfishness of the trade in 
the past, the dry goods people are fast acquiring the 
Hardware business as well. Manufacturers sell to dra- 
pers just as readily and as cheaply as to ironmongers, 
who cut the prices to a degree that the ironmongers 
cannot touch and live. Then there are the co-operative 
stores, and the factors who sell very nearly as cheaply 
to the general public as to the ironmonger. At a trade 
dinner the other night one gentleman said that two or 
three decades ago the Hardware business was held in 
high estimation and a heavy apprentice premium had 
to be paid. Assistants then were proud of their busi- 
ness, studied its intricacies, and fathomed technical diffi- 
culties; but nowadays the masters only thought about 
paying low wages and the men about doing as little 
work as possible. 


As an instance of how English manufacturers treat 
English Hardwaremen, it is a fact that in Germany the 
leading makes of Screws can be bought at 20 per cent. 
less than in the home market. 


It seems as if the American “stamp trading” com- 
panies were about to re-invade this country, as we hear 
of districts where the “system” is cropping up again. 
America was too clear sighted to accept “stamp trad- 
ing,” but several attempts at least partially successful 
have been made to establish it in this country. 


The difficulty of finding sufficient shop space in some 
of the fashionable thoroughfares of London has led to 
the adoption of the principle of upstairs shops, very 
much after the style which prevails in our famous old 
City of Chester. We imagine it will be a little while 
ere ladies will take kindly to the new departure. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SHOVEL MAKERS. 


CALL has been issued for a meeting of the inde- 
A pendent Shovel makers of the country, to be held 
in the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday 
morning, June 21, at 10 o’clock. The object of the meet- 
ing is to talk over the matter of prices to be charged 
by the independent Shovel makers for their goods, and 
also for outlining some policy of defense, in case the 
members of the Shovel Association should adopt re 
taliatory measures against the independent Shovel 
makers. It is understood that all the outside Shovel 
firms have agreed to be present, and the meeting, no 
doubt, will be an important and interesting one. The 
capacity for making Shovels by the independent works 
is rapidly increasing, there being at least ten of these 
concerns now outside of the Shovel Association. These 
are as follows: Toledo Tube Company, Toledo, Ohio: 
Union Furnace & Mfg. Company, Altoona, Pa.; Beale 
Bros., Alton, Ill.; Penn Shovel Company, Corry, Pa.; 
A. B. Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; Collier Shovel & Stamping 
Company, Washington, Ind.: Pittsburgh Shovel Com- 
pany, Leechburg, Pa.; Lewisville Shovel Company, 
Lewisville, Pa.; Danville Bessemer Company, Danville, 
Pa., and Richmond Shovel Company, Richmond, Ind. 
The above Shovel concerns have their works running 
with the exception of the Pittsburgh Shovel Company 
and two or three others. 
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COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING 
COMPANY. 


HE COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING 
COMPANY were incorporated on the 3d inst. under 
the laws of the State of Indiana, with a capital stock of 
$450,000. It is their intention to manufacture the lines 
of Enameled Goods formerly made by the Bellaire 
Stamping Company, Harvey, IIl., whose plant was de- 
stroyed by fire on December 31 last. The Bellaire 
Stamping Company are now liquidating their affairs. 
The expert labor and special talent engaged formerly 
with the Bellaire Stamping Company are connected 
with the new concern, and by January next the company 
expect to be in position to begin the manufacture of 
their line of Enameled Ware and Enameled Signs. 
Their plant will be modern in every respect, the manu- 
facturing departments being fire proof and the ware- 
house building of the latest mill construction, with 
sprinkling equipment. The machinery will be entirely 
new and of the very latest type. 


~~ 


REQUEST FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column 
to request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, 
quotations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

The Hockaday Hardware Company, Wichita, Kan., 
will very materially enlarge their Sporting Goods de- 
partment when they move into theit new building, which 
will be about August 1. They have secured the services 
or A. J. Mussleman, a thorough Sporting Goods man, 
who will take charge of that department at ocne and be- 
gin purchasing fall stock. They ask that all manufac- 
turers of goods in that line send them catalogues. 





BRYAN NOVELTY MFG. COMPANY. 


RYAN NOVELTY MFG. COMPANY, Bryan, Ohio, 
have complimented the winners of the first three 
prizes in The Iron Age Show Window Display Competi- 
tion by presenting to each of them one of their Yunck 
patent Multiform Display Tables, illustrated in our 
issue, May 23 last. This company are also manufactur- 
ing the Ideal Automatic Folding Counter Stool, Twen- 
tieth Century Display Racks, Sweeper Broom Display 
Stand, Peerless Linoleum Floor Oil Cloth Rack and 
other specialties. 





L———_—_—_—— 
J. F. Williams, Hardware merchant, Augusta, IIl., has 
disposed of his business to C. L. Brunton. 
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HARDWARE CLUB. 


T the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Gov- 
A ernors of the Hardware Club, June 17, a single 
member was admitted, John Sargent of Sargent & Co., 
New York, thereby filling the active membership to its 
constitutional limit of 600. This name was taken from 
the top of a waiting list of six, the balance of whom 
must wait their turn for vacancies to oceur. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


SALEM NAIL Company, 279 Pearl street, New York: 
Circular in which attention is called to the advantages 
possessed by Galvanized Nails. 





HENRY WEYAND, Waterbury, Conn.: Catalogue B, re- 
lating to Architectural Sheet Metal Work, of which he is 
manufacturer. It illustrates Skylights, Crestings, 
Vinials, Ridge Roll, Cornices, Window Caps, Ventilators, 
Xe, 

INDIANA FounpRY ComPpaANy, successors to Sutton 
Bros. & Bell, Indiana, Pa.: Catalogue of Foundry Hard- 
ware, Mill and Farm Machinery, Stoves and Plumbers’ 
Castings. 

STANDARD CASTER & WHEEL ComPANny, 318-326 East 
Twenty-third street, New York: Circulars calling atten- 
tion to the special features and advantages possessed by 
their Standard Ball Bearing Steel Caster. The company 
will be pleased to send a sample on request, and if a 
mailing card accompanying the circular is filled out by 
the merchant will be pleased to send him free of charge 
a whole set for his office chair. For merchants who do 
anything in the way of furniture repair work, they issue 
some unique ecards, which they are confident will bring 
some trade for reeastering furniture, whieh is said to be 
a good line of business to develop. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE WriLcox Mre. Company, manufacturers of Door 
Hangers and other Hardware Specialties, Aurora, IIL, 
find such an inereasing demand for their goods in East- 
ern markets that they have opened a warehouse at 925 
Market street, Philadelphia, and employed a resident 
salesman. This representative is John A. Brainerd, who 
is widely and favorably known in the local Hardware 
trade, having been connected for some time as clerk in 
the employment of P. & F. Corbin in their Philadelphia 
cffice. The Wileox Mfg. Company are making great 
progress in introducing their trade over a very wide 
territory. 

D. LE Roy Dresser, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association of New York, is a 
director in the following corporations: American Brass 
Company, Holmes, Booth & Haydens, Benedict & Burn- 
ham Mfg. Company, American Pin Company and Water- 
bury Watch Company. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Blaisdell & Johnston, Rockland, Maine, have been 
succeeded by the Rockland Hardware Company, who 
have been incorporated with a eapital of $10,000. 


W. J. Tabor, Holland, N. Y., has enlarged his store, 
so that now it has a frontage of 42 feet with a depth of 
96 feet. The establishment has been thoroughly reno- 
vated and the facilities for earrying on business are very 
much improved. Mr. Tabor expects to add a complete 
stock of groceries in the near future. 


Echols Mercantile Company have commenced business 
in Echols, Minn., handling a line of general merchandise, 
including Hardware, Farm Implements, &e. 


Cc. J. Stark is successor to Stark & Erickson in the 
Hiardware, Stove, Furnace and steam and hot water 
heating business in Ortonville, Minn. 
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W. H. Nellings has admitted a partner in his Hard- 
ware and Stove business in Monona, Iowa, and the style 
has become Nellings & Killen. 


Wm. Whalen, Douglas, Neb., has sold his Hardware, 
Stove and Tinware business to Schoenthal Bros., who 
will continue at the old stand. 


Treece & Brinser have bought the McKee Hardware 
business in North Lewisburg, Ohio. They will also 
handle lumber. 


McCulloch & Thomas have succeeded Thomas & Mc- 
Kinley, Humeston, Iowa, in the retail Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement, and Buggy and Wagon business. 


The Shifiey & Burdich Company, Toledo, Ohio, have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. I. J. 
Shifley, L. F. Burdich, C. A. Peckham, Marguerite F. 
Shifley and J. R. Burdich are the interested parties. 
They will continue the business formerly carried on un- 
der the style of Shifley & Burdich, 2011 Adams street. 
In addition to the sale of Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c., they 
do an extensive Cornice business. 


Geo. W. Heun, Howells, Neb., has sold his Hardware, 
Farm Implement and furniture business to the Howells 
Hardware Company. Mr. Heun will hereafter devote 
himself to the lumber business. 


Howlett Bros., Gregory, Mich., bought the Russell 
Hardware stock at Stockbridge, and after a three weeks’ 
special sale removed the balance of it to Gregory. 


Jones & Tudor, Van Wert, Ohio, have lately taken 
possession of a new building, a handsome and finely ap- 
pointed two-story structure, subtantially built of fine 
pressed brick and stone. ‘The building is 40 feet wide 
and 132 feet deep, and contains nearly 15,000 square 
feet of floor surface. There are two large plate glass 
show windows, 14 feet in width and 15 feet high. The 
attractive storeroom is fully equipped with the Warren 
Hardware shelving, access to which is secured by means 
of the Myers extension ladders. The firm are the oldest 
Hardware concern in Van Wert, and not only do a large 
retail trade in their own and adjoining counties, but also 
do a considerable wholesale business in Ohio and parts 
of Indiana and Michigan. 


Sharber & White, Elizabeth City, N. C., have removed 
to larger and more commodious quarters. They occupy 
a large building, three stories, in which there is a com- 
plete sample room for jobbing trade. The firm do a 
wholesale and retail business in general Hardware. 


S. A. Wilkes, Clarksburg, Mo., has admitted a partner 
in his Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement and 
furniture business, and the style is now Wilkes & Hodge. 


L. A. Spaulding has bought an interest in the Hard- 
ware and plumbing business of F. W. Carr, Newport, 
Vt., and the firm name is now Carr & Spaulding. 


Roberts & Gardner, dealers in Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, &c., Wellsboro, Pa., have added a line of Agricul- 
tural Implements. The firm are occupying a new store, 
40 x 90 feet, three stories high. 


E. S. Williams & Son have bought the stores in West- 
minster, Texas, formerly conducted by Hullinger & Ash- 
ton and I. P. Rosser. 


Isaac A. Brown has disposed of his Hardware, Stove 
and Tinware business in Monon, Ind., to Phelps & 
Treanor. 

T. Kirkham has sold an interest in his Hardware 
business at Lethbridge, Ontario, Canada, and the style is 
now Kirkham & Stewart. 


The Hardware store of B. N. Wasson, Ewart, Iowa, 
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was burned out on the 2d inst. Mr. Wasson has a new 
building in course of erection and will soon be ready 
for business again. His line covers Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, &c. 


Tall & McCulloch are successors to Tall, Merrill & 
Co., Pomeroy, Iowa. 


I. N. Wheeler has purchased the interest of the late 
W. E. Von Kuster in the Hardware firm of McNulty, 
Von Kuster & Helgeson, Litchfield, Minn., and the name 
has been changed to McNulty, Wheeler & Helgeson. 


The S. B. Hubbard Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
whose establishment, together with a $200,000 stock, 
was destroyed in the great fire a few weeks since, have 
re-established themselves in temporary quarters on the 
corner of Bay and Market streets. The building is one 
story high and 200 feet square, and they have a pretty 
complete stock of goods. Here they expect to remain 
for about a year, or until such time as they can rebuild. 
Their new building, they advise us, will be one of the 
most complete and up to date establishments in the 
country. 


Sistersville Hardware Company, Sistersville, W. Va., 
have changed the style of their concern to Berry Hard- 
ware Company, and increased the capital stock from 
$10,000 to $20,000. They have just opened a new branch 
store at Clarksburg, the building occupied being 36 x 100 
feet, three stories, with wareroom in rear, 25 x 100 feet. 
The retail Hardware salesroom is referred to as espe- 
cially attractive and well arranged. The company are 
wholesalers and retailers of Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Farming Implements, Sporting 
300ds, Builders’ and Contractors’ Supplies, &c. 





The old firm of Teague, Barnett & Co., for 25 years 
in business in Montgomery, Ala., have sold out. A new 
firm, under the style of G. W. Barnett & Son, have been 
organized by G. W. Barnett, connected with the old 
concern for 25 years, and W. R. Barnett, whose identifi- 
cation with them dates back ten years. The members of 
the firm have thus a thorough knowledge of the wholesale 
Hardware business, and invite the orders of their friends 
with confidence that they can serve them acceptably. 
They especially solicit mail orders, which will receive 
their personal attention. 


The new building occupied by the retail department 
of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., is 
five stories high and nearly half a block long. On the 
main floor are exceptionally complete stocks of Sport- 
ing Goods, Cutlery, Builders’ Hardware and Photo- 
graphic Supplies. The second floor is given up entirely 
to goods in the house furnishing line, of which there is 
an enormous variety. On the third floor are great stocks 
of Queensware, Glassware, &c. The building is located 
at Broadway and St. Charles street, and has been ad- 
mirably fitted up with especial regard for the require- 
ments of the business to which it is devoted. 


Carl Stroebel, Hardware merchant, Central Lake, 
Mich., has sold out to Walter V. T. Swasey & Co., Lim- 
ited, who continue at the old stand. 


Edwin M. Livingston has succeeded E. W. Livingston 
in the Hardware, Stove and Tinware business, in Capron, 
Ill. 





Manning & Hall, Hardware merchants, Gypsum, Kan., 
have dissolved. C. B. Manning is successor at the old 
stand. 


The Albuquerque Hardware Company, Albuquerque, 
N. M., some time since purchased the stock and business 
of the Donahoe Hardware Company and moved it, May 
1, to their new quarters, 120 West Gold avenue, where 
they are now comfortably settled. The company are 
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wholesalers and retailers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
and Athletic Goods, &c. 


A. B. Ware, Opelika, Ala., on June 1 admitted as a 
partner in his business Thomas R. Frazer, and the style 
of firm is now A. B. Ware & Co. The firm have rented 
a warehouse, 30 x 300 feet, on railroad, and will conduct 
a wholesale business in Hardware and Wooden Ware, 
employing three travelers. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., have recently placed on the market a full line of 
high grade golf clubs at popular prices. They are also 
notifying the trade that they are prepared to furnish a 
full line of rifle cleaning rods—from the plain slotted 
coppered to the fancy jointed with cocobolo swivel han- 
dles—and are making attractive prices for quantity 
orders. 





Ad-el-ite Floor Finishes. 


The Adams & Elting Company, 155 to 157 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, are offering to the trade a special 
line of floor finishes under the name of Ad-el-ite floor 
finishes. These comprise a special Golden Oak filler for 
parquetry floors, Plymouth Rock floor wax, the Crystal 
White wood filler and the Lightning floor restorer. They 
also manufacture floor stains in various colors for use 
before the filler or finishing material is applied. The 
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are case hardened. A feature to which reference is 
made is the specially cut thread and working quality 
of the wrench, which is made in all sizes, 6 to 15 inches 


long. ° 


Self Sealing Tubes of Glue. 

Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass., and 
103 Reade street, New York, have just put on the mar- 
ket their Le Page’s glue in self sealing collapsible 
tubes in two sizes, that retail for 10 and 15 cents each. 
The tube, like all such receptacles for paste, colors, 
&e., is of soft metal in one piece and pinched together 
at the bottom after the glue is in, the other end being 
conical in shape, with the center in the form of an in- 
verted cone, so that to get at the contents it is only 
necessary to make a small puncture with a pin and press 
out the desired quantity. The shape of the head enables 
the individual to use it something like a brush, the 
small amount of glue remaining in the depression seal- 
ing the puncture and keeping the contents in its original 
condition, piercing the head whenever a supply of the 
adhesive is desired. This method obviates waste and 
makes the glue immediately available. 


—————$——$____— 


The Joy Wagon Wrench. 





The Joy patent adjustable and locking wagon 
wrench, herewith illustrated, is manufactured by E. R. 
Klemm, 103-107 West Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. The 
wrench is made in two styles of handles, as shown in 
the cuts, while Fig. 1 also illustrates the wrench with 
the jaws open, and Fig. 2 shows the wrench holding 
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Fig. 1—The Joy Wagon Wrench. 


company have issued illustrated catalogues referring to 
these goods, and giving directions how to keep floors in 
order, which will be sent to any address on application. 


R. W. Whitehurst Company. 


The R. W. Whitehurst Company, Norfolk, Va., were 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Virginia at 
the beginning of the year. They are just now putting a 
complete line of hose reels on the market and are also 
getting up a full line of wine or fruit presses and a full 
line of hose rollers, for use on lawns, golf grounds, 
roads and for farm purposes. Patents on the latter have 
been secured by Mr. Whitehurst. The company will 
shortly issue an illustrated catalogue of their various 
lines. 


Union [ifg. Company’s New Line of Wood and 
Iron Planes. 


The reference in our last issue to the line of planes 
put on the market by the Union Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn., and 103 Chambers street, New York, 
was somewhat misleading, inasmuch as the planes are 
now actually on the market and are being already re- 
ceived with favor by the trade. It is the intention of 
the company to make a complete line of iron and wood 
planes equal in quality to the best on the market. Their 
familiarity with the manufacture of high grade iron 
working tools, including lathe and drill chucks, &c., 
gives them the requisite experience for success in this 
new departure. 


Agricultural Wrench, Solid Steel Bar. 


Penn Radiator Company, Corry, Pa., for whom 
Allerton-Clarke Company, 97 Chambers street, New 
York, are selling agents, have just put on the market 
an agricultural screw wrench. The head and bar are 
drop forged from a solid piece of steel, and the jaws 


a nut. The wrench is referred to as embodying, among 
others, the following advantages: That it can be ad- 
justed to fit nuts of different sizes; that the jaws are 
so arranged that they will go inside of any hub; that 
when the wrench is adjusted to fit a nut it can be locked 
by the lever to prevent slipping, the nut being held as 
in a vise; that a side handle on the wrench prevents the 
operator getting oil or grease on his hands; that a wagon 
can be greased in a comparatively short time, and that 





Fig. 2.—The Joy Wrench Holding Nut. 


the nuts can be drawn up very firmly to prevent their 
backing off. The manufacturer claims that the tool 
is possessed of desirable features not found in other 


wagon wrenches. 
ee 


Swedoh Tubular Racing Skate. 


The Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., 
New York office in charge of Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers 
street, have just brought out the Swedoh tubular racing 
skate, here illustrated. Although designed primarily as 
a racing skate, it can be used generally by skaters. It is 
handsome in appearance, as well as light and strong. 
The runners are made of high grade tool steel 1-16 inch 
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thick and are very bard. Brazed to the runner is a dia- 


mond shaped tube extending almost the entire length of 
the blade, which supports the runner, so that it can 
neither spring nor warp. ‘The foot plates are fastened to 
the runuer by means of steel shells, which are brazed to 
the diamond runner tube, thus making a very rigid skate, 
weighing but 22 ounces per pair. 


The skates are secured 
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The cut shows the exact size of a 25-foot spool of No. 18 


insulated wire. 


_—~<tti 
—_— 


New Shakespeare Rubber Standard Reel. 





William Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
brought out the new reel shown herewith. In Fig. 2 

















Fig. 1.—Swedoh Tubular Racing Skate. 


to the soles of the skaters’ shoes by means of screws. 
Three lengths of runners are made and the following 
sizes can be supplied—viz.: 14-inch runner, 10% and 11 


Fig. 2.—Cross Section Showing How Runner is Supported. 


inches; 16-inch runner, 10%, 11 and 11% inches; 18-inch 
cunner, 11, 11% and 12 inches. 
Ee 
Spooled Insulated Wire. 

Malin & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have put on the mar- 
ket, in addition to the various lines of spooled bare 
wires of different metals and finishes, insulated wire on 
spools in 25, 50 and 100 foot lengths, for the retail trade. 





Spooled Insulated Wire. 


Put up in this form the buyer gets a neat, attractive and 
salable article, 


while both the seller’s and customer’s 
time is saved. 


The smaller consumer of insulated wire 


the manner of taking the reel apart is illustrated. The 
maker advises us that he has devoted three years to the 
manufacture of special tools and machinery for turning 
out a fine reel désigned to meet the requirements of 
anglers, in which the parts should have a variation not 
to exceed 1-1000 inch. With the exception of the jour- 
nals and bearings, which are burnished and fitted by 
hand, all parts of the reel are made by accurately work- 
ing mathematical tool machines. When the parts are 
finished they are assembled and adjusted by a skilled 
watchmaker, so that the reel when completed is offered 
as a fine piece of work. The journals and pinion are 





Fig. 1.—New Shakespeare Rubber Standard Reel. 


described as made of finest tool steel; the gear, bushings 
and pillars of hard drawn brass; the heads of hard 
rubber, and the end plates are finished in triple oxidized 
silver plate with nickel trimmings. The reel is an 80- 
yard quadruple multiplier, and is designed to be readily 
taken apart and easily assembled. It is stated that the 





Fig. 2.—Manner of Taking the Reel Apart. 


usually requires it by the foot, knowing little about the 
corresponding weight. In spooled form the necessity 
for measuring lengths off by the foot is obviated, thus 
giving the purchaser the article in fine condition, as 


well as saving much time and insuring a better profit. 


bearings are so perfect that a slight start given the 
crank will produce a free, noiseless movement, so de- 
void of friction that the angler is at once impressed 


with the nicety of the mechanism. The reels are sold 
at $6 each. 
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Cleveland Prism Glass. 


Cleveland Window Glass Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are manufacturing the Cleveland prism glass for lighting 
up interiors with natural light, by means of prisms so 
arranged that beams of sunlight are bent and carried 
into otherwise comparatively dark rooms, on a plane 
with the flocr and ceiling, more particularly street floors, 
celiars and kindred places, although they are also used 
much higher up. The glass prisms are made in 4-inch 





Fig. 1—A Cellar without Prism Glass. 


squares, which are set in either zinc or copper frame 
work, according to the cost, the size of which depends 
on the dimensions of the sash to be covered. They can 
be furnished for sash or in a separate frame to go out- 
side the sash. Applied to old work the frames are se- 
cured to the outside of the window, usually covering the 
upper half of it, the lower portion remaining plain 
glass to see through. The frame work of prisms is 
sometimes vertical and often at an angle with the eleva- 
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Fig. 2.—Same Cellar with Five Feet of Prism Glass. 


tion of the building, according to the requirements of the 
situation. Fig. 1 illustrates a cellar interior 85 feet long, 
as it was, with only one window at the end, Fig. 2 being 
designed to show the great increase of natural light pro- 
duced by the installation of the prisms. 


ss 
—_ 


The Perfect Door Stop and Fastener. 





The cut bere shown is of a door stop and fastener put 
on the market by the Franklinville Novelty Works, 
VYranklinville, N. Y. The socket that fastens on the door 
contains a coil spring, into which the metallic bolt head, 
on the end of the wooden stop, is forced when the door 
is pushed against it. The inside diameter of the coil 
spring is slightly smaller than the diameter of the bolt 
head, the former expanding sufficiently to receive the 
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bolt head, where it is retained until the bolt head is re- 
leased by closing the door. Among other advantages 
of the device the following are enumerated: That there 
is no rubber used in its construction; that it not only acts 
us a stop, but also holds the door open; that it obviates 
the necessity of placing a weight or chair against the 
door; that a slight push sets it and a slight pull releases 





The Perfect Door Stop and Fastener. 


it; that it can be put on the base board, wainscoting or 
molding; that it can be used on any door in a house, and 
that it is especially suitable for doors that swing both 
ways, including those in churches, hotels and stables. 


The Quick Meal Paint Burner. 


The Ringen Stove Company, 410 to 414 North Sixth 
street, St. Louis, Mo., have just hrought out the Quick 
Meal paint burner or painters’ lamp, of which an illus- 
tration is shown herewith. The main features to which 
special attention has been given are simplicity and dura- 
bility, combined with a low price. The body of the tank 
is constructed of heavy brass drawn out of one sheet, 
which makes it very strong. The bottom is composed 
of cast brass securely fastened to the body. All parts 
are made of brass except the pipe leading to the burner. 
The air pump is contained in the handle and is of ex- 
ceedingly simple construction. An air valve below the 
pump confines the air in the tank after being pumped 
up. The handle of the needle valve is formed in the 
shape of a loop. When hot it may be operated by in- 
serting through the loop a screw driver or other tool. 
The burner throws a powerful flame from 6 to 8 inches 
long. The hook and notch on top of the burner are de- 
signed to hold a soldering iron. This enables the lamp 
to be used not only by painters, but also by plumbers, 
tinners or other workmen who need a torch to throw 
a powerful flame. It is stated to be an ideal burner 








The Quick Meal Paint Burner. 


for thawjng frozen water pipes, and that while the de- 
vice is exceedingly light, yet it is constructed so as to 
make it very durable. The lamp has been the subject 
of thorough experiment with the company, who claim 
that it is a decided improvement over the usual lamp 
or torch of this character. 
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Keystone Combination Roller Pipe Vise. 


The Hollands Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., are putting 
on the market the combination pipe vise shown here- 
with. For holding pipe, roller jaws are used instead 
of the old style V, the rollers having from 25 to 40 
flutes, according to the size of the vise. The rollers rest 
on round corners in the body of the vise, and not on 
the pins, which simply keep the roller from dropping 
out. A slight pressure of the screw, it is explained, 
makes the purchase so great that it is impossible for 
the roller or pipe to turn. It is remarked that the roll- 





Keystone Combination Roller Pipe Vise. 


ers will not mar the pipe; that they will never wear 
out; that the roller jaws do not interfere when doing 
machine work, and that the vise is adapted not only to 
the use of machinists, but also to plumbers’, gas fitters’ 
and steam fitters’ use. The vise is referred to as high 
grade throughout. 


<> 





The Modern Ice Pick. 


Gilchrist & Means, 43 ‘South Canal street, Chicago, 
fll., have just placed on the market the ice pick herewith 
shown. The handle is of solid metal, making it quite 
heavy. The pick is nickel plated, and one style is made 











The Modern Ice Pick. 


with the head of the set screw countersunk, so that it 
does not project beyond the surface. No hammer or 
mallet is required in using the pick, a succession of 
smart strokes cracking the ice as desired. 
EEE 

Olof Dahlheim, Evansville, Minn., has been succeeded 
by Evansville Lumber Company, who have expended 
about $800 or $900 in improvements in the store. The 
stock has also been increased. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 18, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless othe- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 








ern vena San 














by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the Pea @. 
price of t 


Thus 331/@3314 &10% signifies that the 
e goods in question ranges from 831¢ per cent. dis- 


count to 3344 and 10 per cent discount. 


1901. 


Cut Prices.—Jn the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3 1900). which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
— as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
rades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hardware 
Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 





ware Merchants. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 





Picmssave Blind—- 


Domostte, # doz. $3.00. ...3314@3314h106 | 
eee oa e 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


= indow Stop— 


{ves’ Pat ee ° 
Taplia’s Perfection Gaaeek sehetensennanee 50% 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Se amnenaen 


Eagle Anvils..............++ 14er 
Hay-Budden, Wrou ahead: Y@9!} 
———— brand, rought. oye 
eesecseccccccese Seoreeses « o& 
Trenton, Wrought......... -# BD Siga@sige 
Imported— 
aber We. onnccccciceccccoucd 9'@o%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............00 20% 
Apple Parers—see Parers, 
Appie, 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull Bros, Co.: 





enasene s+ 


Lots of 3 d0d.......+0e 
Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur,..........+. 70@..% 
Boring Machine Augers.,........ 


601010 104104 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist........60@60e10% 
Jennings’ Pattern: 
Auger Bits.... ......5081085 +4 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits. oe 
Forstner Pat. anaes Bits.. 
c. E. Jennings & U 
No. lu ext. lip. ie Jennings ‘list. ...40% 
o. 30. k. Jennings’ Bi dc ecain ane 


Russell Jenni ~~. yi 1L0&2! 
L’Hommedieu Bitsibeidsioaioade 





Pugh’s 'ennings’ Senoeuamenen 
Snell’s Auger Bits........... 
Sneil’s Bell H. ers’ Bits.. 
ware Car Bita, 12-in. twis 





Bit Stock Drilis—_ 
Standard List ......ce.s020+ 65@65R5% 


Expansive Bits— 
Olark’s small, $15; large, $26 .....50&10< 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, #? 

doz., 226; No. 2, To eels -50810% 
©. E, Jenith ngs & Co., S r’s Pat.. 

BI 06 ncxoncsancacconconse cece 
Gimlet Bits— 
oe Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
erman Pattern. seeees 0. $3.25@4.50 
Double Cut, makers’ ies . 





Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00@11.50 
-25&1 









Universal.. 
Wood's Universal 


ee -: occe 
-. E. Jennings & _ 
L’Hommeaieu’s 
WRG veccensese 


SS gro, $2.75@3.10 

U nhandled,  Shigtdered Oro.68Q66c 
pUnhandled, Patent,....gro. 66@70¢ 

Cuhandled, Patent....gro. 31@%4¢ 

Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.65@70c 
Scratch Assis: 

andle ommon..gro. $3.50 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11. 502 0 00 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 
A s-- 
Firat Gua ality, best brands.$5.50@65.75 


First ity, other brands$35.25@5.50 
Jobbers’ Specias Brands : 
Good Quullity.......+++++45.00@5.85 
Pm Qualite . ......c0000-S525Q5 75 
Cheap, Hav-dled Aves. ,....$5.50@5.75 
Beveled, add 25c doz. 











Axle acelin Grease, Axle. 


Bo oxes, Atte 
Common and Concord, not turned.. 





ee | Short Lap 60@10@60@:1085% 


Axle Iron or Steel. Standard ........... 608 108 10@ 70-45% 
i Loose Collar.... 44@5c) ¥ | | Light Standard........... .70D70k 10% 
| Concord. Soli one Collar.. “AD oie |S Cotton — 
0. MIMO. ........00 c 
No.1 5 Com. New Ste. Shane Ls) "Spning Band n> S081 0% 
| Sao, © Sane Cater... ; MQ «‘{ Durable Bran4............ : - 70% 
Py 0 - 708 10Q@75 
Nos. 15 to 18...... Aoi10 2 meioe| =| Bench Stops—Seestons. Bench 
Nos. 19 to 22....., Linton | rm | Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 


oe River Tire Benders and Upset- 






1b. be — 
Common and Concord, turned..lb. 6c ' Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.. 
Half Patent. panda ca 8@9e | 40@50% 
Balances— Sash— m... Hy ee ng : 
Galdweil, TOW lSt....00 sessecees soeeeB0 2 Seige i eee 50% 
ilman’s see gases Ceerccccccesess Parts. a ace eae een 
Spring Balances... SL10@50PI0G0% | Paysne.. err TboE 
Lt i Pine Bits— 
Siete niBalanees. 2-0 aio toe Oa | | Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &o.— 
Circular Balances ...... ... .. 22.....50% | See Augers and Bits. 
Large Dial............0. misaesaainsies 80¢| Bit Holders—See Holders. 
_. . Reig gret 50% 


Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., per lb.. 
2 90@8.10¢ 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 18, °82.308 10% 


Chattilion’s No. 1.........ce00. aetnacenan 

Chattillon’s No. 2......... Sinmnabdenonss 408 
Beate ro Egg— 

Standard 


No. 5 Steet Handle Dover.® gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle D over..# gro. $8.00 





Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind. 


Blind Fasteners —‘See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—sSee Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— seein 
Common Wooden......... 70¢ 10% 
Cleveland Steel.............0. LO@704 


Ford’s Star Brand Self acne , 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brené.. 











Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, os -_ ae 


er > 1% 2 
Per dvoz.. $i. x io §.75 725 
Cl eee } 
se. OR i 

Enter cine us, Co., No. , $1.25; 
2. $1. No. 3. $2.50 each adie ted 256 





Boring Machines—See Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
o BS 2XO8 Mitre— 


I ON OME. c cicncdutenstecdad 408 
Seavey’s, per doz., $39........... rr 
Braces— 


NoTE.— Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American. -$1.15@1. 
4 eee O& nia O@OoRIOG 
Fray’s Genuine oes scitiaede «0% 
ys s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 138, 207 to 
14 6 


C.E. Jennings & GOs tes cia BONS 
PERGROW DS TEACCROS, ..0.00--scoccccccacces 
Mavhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. ‘50% 


P.,8S.& W.Co Peck’s Patent........... 
60&10@65&54 
Brackets— 
Wrouvht Steel ......+06 75R5Q@75ih108 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 
i tC 
Broken cases.... .... P 

Griffin's Pressed Steel.................. 

Griffin’s Folding Brackets.... ..... fiaiog 
Bright Wire Coods—see 

Wire and Wire Goods, 
wergl lers— 
Wire Goods C 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
Bucks, Saw— 






No. 10 Strel Handle Dover. ® gro 00 ris aren.” cuaure! neamenacs . $48. 
No. 15 Extra Heavy or ig at " Lane's Patent Automatic Lock an _~ yt Sat iatg s $5e.00 
OO 1  SUMIOP . .coccccceccsccecocececccesesecot | 
Rival, ® ae, essa 1.00 { Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron....:.....:50g| Bull Rings—See Rings, Bulli. 
Ta: lin Meg. C 20.2 ideas. r See also Machines, Hoisting. utts— Brass— 
‘0. 50 Small Fam --$5.50) Boards Stove— Wrought list Sept., '96..... W@hoess 
No. 100 Regular Vaasily size. bc eawad £ 00 | Zinc. Crystal. &c...... .. LO&10@..<¢ | Cast Brass. Tiebout’s........... 
No. 102 Regular Family size tinned... a ot ern eee eee 
No. 150 Large Yamily size..... t9 Carriage, Machine &c.—! Fast Joint, Broad......... 50@ 50 10% 
No. 152 Large Family size, tinned . a j % y | Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0@50e 10% 
Common, list Jan. 3),°95...65&10@..% Loose Joint........ po 2+ 00B5Q@7204&108 
‘on’s, Standard size,........ # doz. $1. 73 Norway Iron, $3.00, list — 7, "8h... | Loose Pin. ..cce-eee "II 70@5@70c¢-105 
onder is pen rccack gro. $7.50 | ae Soden Mayer's Hinges...... +. 7085@ 704k 108 
Bello ca Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list aes ~ Parliament on a t5@70¢- 10% 
Blacksmith, Siw ard List.70@70&10% Wrough teel— 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Bleckemiae 60&10% | Bolt Ends. list Jan. 30,°95. ro ‘<a. % poe eres 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hs  caccaccsee $344% | Machine, list Oct.1,'99.....7047446@..% | Table and Back Flaps.. 
Machine with C. oe Cc t T. Nuts. Narrow and Br oad.... 
Blacksmiths— Coe 1948 Inside Blind : 704 10@75% 
Inch.. 99 $2 8 86 38 10 Nore—The rapid advances tn manu. | Loose Pin......-..0+-.. 
Mieco’ $3.50 3.75 25 80 5.35 615 | | Sacturers® prices enable the jobbers to cud Loose Pin, Bali and...” 


Extra Length: 
Each. $1.00 b.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 





ry 
» 
Molders— = 
Inch. 9 0 11 2 m& wld 
$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 2 
Hand- q 
Inch... 6 12 
Push». 65428400 800 br 6.75 
Bells-- Cow— 
Ordinary g erccceces OOM 754 10% 
High grade, ..0+.eceeeesseeTID70E10% 
JOESST ..ccccccceccceccccccveccce.cce T5KLOS 
TOEAS SLAF. occcecccevecceces seeuhdonsns 50% 
Door— 
oS SS ee ee 45% 
Barton ay ee ee 225% 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s..........55&10% 
Lever and Puli, Sargent s ....20210&10% 
Yankee Gong........... Oc cacvecceescoces 55% 


and-- 
Hand Bells, Polished......60&5 
White Metal ...ccccoce 
— Rae 


Qsorss 
- HS @S55 X18 
200 0 dI@S /L10% 
cccccccocee oe QCA? Les 
Stiver Geet 88344@ 3844& LU 
Miscelianeous— 
Ferm Bells. 2@2'4c 
Steel Alloy Church and Soho. a 
50& 10 60: 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs “lis 704 
Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).75&10Q@380% 
Common Standard... ......75@75&10% 
Standard ....cecccessseveeeT0@l010% 
High Grades pee 608 1085% 
TAUE....00- S5ICIO@i0E 16 
Boston Belting Co.- Cy santana 


Seamless Suitened, 1™pertal...... 45&5¢ 

- sbbébeéviuvbuuchvse eabeceead 50&5% 

ED cdonsectbsueies. ccecconsocd 60857 
ather— 

Rrtra Heavy, Short Lap. .“0@10@60% 


prices freely. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brags 
Knob: 
Tre... 00 $ 4 6 6 8 
Per doz...$9.26 .80 .89 A? .66 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 


Inch ...+ececeee 6 8 10 

Per d0Z......++- $1.00 1.25 1.765 
Cast Tron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 

ine. cepenne surat 6 8 10 

Per doz ...+..+- $0.75 1.05 1,80 
Cast Te on Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

TRH... vs secvccces 8 

Per d0Z.....-+.+ $0.87 80 is 


Wrought Bc wre Brass Knob: 
Inch.....--- 4 6 
Per doz _. $9.14 w -50 61 70 =1.28 
Wrought Barrel . 70810 @?5&5% 
Wrought “* Bronzed. ,0d5 @50k 10% 
Wrought Flush. B. K,.5u@10@é60d 10% 
Wrought Shutter... seas Qb60ki% 
Wrought Square Neck......50 D50&L10% 
Wrought Sunk.....csseee » -50@: ener % 
Ives’ Patent Door......... Sitaccouedead 60% 
Stove and Plow— 
PROD: .cscccese eevee eves Orme: & 
EE Or 77%4@77% e108 
Tire— 
COMUNE 56 6 os cae sceesescees 75@754:10% 
Norway Tron.. . BO@S0B5% 
Americar Sc rew Com 
82s 





Norway Phila.. list ‘ iat 16. "34.. 

Eagle Phila., list Oet. "Eh coces cee 

Bay State, list Dec. 23, io. sevccsees t UGS 
Franklin Moore Co. 





Norway Phila, list Oct. 36, . 856 
hila. list eg >" § a 
Keli se, list Dec. 28,’ 9........... age 
Port ( Thester Bolt © Nut Coinpaiy 
Empire, list Dec. 28, ’09........... Soh 
Keystone Phila. fist Oct, "84.. 85% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84....... "(824% 





Steeple Tip 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 


DE  cccnecesenvekes -....60&10@608 
Cages, anne 
Hendryx, Bra: 
8000, 5000, “T100 series..... eeuscoscas Or1-4 
1200. SONDEO. cinedatedcedsedacdsacedsl s 


Hendry x 3 Bronze: 
0 


700 SOMIOD  ccncvusscsvececces 40&10 
Hendryx “nameled................ d0aiog 
alls ipers—See Compasses, 


alks. Toe and Heei— 
Blunt, 1 prong.........per lb.4 @44e 
Sharp, 1 prong......- per lb. Madge 
Perkine’ Blunt. ...cccccoteccccccse eDb5 
Perkine’ SHAPP...cceccccccccccecs ? b&b 5! 3 
Can Openers—‘ee Gotnane, Can 


Cans, Milk— 


8 10 ‘ 
Iilinois tani $175 2.10 2.25 each, 
Iowa Patte weve 2.40 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. weee 2229 2.50 ech. 


20 30 40 ats. 
New York Patt’rn3.09 3.25 8.40 each. 
Balt/more Patt’ra2.50 235 3.10 each. 


Cans, Oil— 
| Buffalo F tmiiy Oil Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$48.00 60.00 108 gro 
Caps-—Percussion- 
GBs E. B.. 


ee eer tt teense eere 


.. per M $24 Sto 
F. L... nae eenunnin per Mme 
GB eessestseenee .- per M 47 = 
, Musket.. ccoccesese DOF M 57 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00........ 
mi Caps (Sturtevant 
All other primers "$7 LinOdt A 

Cc et Stretchers— 

BP Stre tchers, Ci 


«202+ 6% 
ante) 








} 

{ 
; 

i 


mln 


ee 


. 


. 7 : 
he-momnvitignnt 


ae ee 
= —e 





eS) 


= 


Ses oo ee ee. To ail asi 


— 


yd i 


ee a 


Sia eno 


\ 











6U 
Cartridges— A lam p Sok oo + DO0G2ORTE 
blank a td : Cabinet, Sargent’s..........-+-s-+: 010% 
$2 C. F. Ss $5.50 ..... «++ L085@ 108 10% 1 — ‘ys “SR W: Go. 408108 
38 C.F. y $7.00. szevecesteee ae £'B.00 0. SOR) 
. $l. .-e-L05@10€10% | Bosty, Paraliel........+--++-+- 
ro | Bim, ore OSD 108 10K poeth, 8, Orics Drop Forge & Tool 





B. B. Caps,Con., Ball Swgd. $1.80@1.85 





B. B. Cap y SOE Le . $1.0Q@1.15 
Central PUre — . cccccce coves 25@L25 45% 
Pistol net "Rifle ania sini L5hSQ@lLi we 
Primed Snelis and Bullets....... 
15@5@ 154 10% 
Rim Fire Sporting.....+..++ 50@50Bk5% 
x tire, Military... "7 15&5@ 15410% 
ters— 
me SE pevkeaeeeeein + +» 70@70k 10% 
Plate ie eee soeehaeeaeene 75@75h10% 
Padiadeiphia.. eecesee 6@). 5B 10 


BD. ces ee eee e sewer enewereereeneree 


_ Anti-Friction.... ....s.sse+++- TMI 
Martin’s Parent 4 Phoenix’ 45% 
Payson’s An ction  -isiciting 


Tucker’s Patent, low 
Cattie Leaders— 
See Leaders. Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 


Notr.—Manu/acturers usually quote 


Chain at delivered prices. 
American Coil, Cask lots: 


8-16 ™4 6-16 %* 7-16 % 9-16 
7.46 6.66 1.65 $.70 3.65 3.45 3.40 

54 %tol 1% to 14 inch. 
8.40 $8.85 3.85c. per lb. 3.60 per 100 lb. 


Less than Cask lots add 25c 


German Coil, list July set 60 £10108 
es— 


Halters and T 
RESIS CREENG..0.ccccveccce 26% 508108 
German Halter aes wee July 2h, 

97. £108 10% 
RN OND oe oso ee ce chee ce ote 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western S tandard: 


6%—6-8, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6% 8 2, Straight, with ring.. 
ss PF roy vaghm hy with ying. 

ir for Hooke. 
races 2¢ per pair higher than 


Pagar 
agon om ye! Chains. . 


504 10@ 508 105% 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack anes list July 10,°93: 
jh KébcaweeeneSiue Sabwew ee 
See catia babies ovve--. CO@60E10% 
Safet Chain. eee ones ese rew 
Gal. mp Chain. ..ss0...1d 44GL34c 
Covert Mfg. Co.: , 
DL. ccbtsinsbssosuedssseanenkee 85424 
Et -scniecbenne wee enbownnnueeel 35&2% 
Heel Sr aes cheba bhdennnimabeeeeeirl B5&2% 
| pineneeeennseeanesaniousesneel 85&2% 
Stalli di enbenkgtel suntehenaeesena 85&2% 





SELAEn a teaches sxcev cake 
Oneida ‘Communtty : 


— Coil — Halters. oS ORS OOs 
n. Cow TiS. ......- sce 35&5@4085% 
dag Coll vend Halter.......60@H0&5¢ 
Niagara Coiland Halters ... GO@B0K5% 
wien ara Cow pean 45&5@45&10&5¢ 
“4 
ON ee &10 
Universal I DbicJointed Chain.. OL 
Chalk—(From Jobbers. ) 
Carpenters’ Blue........970. 4L2@L5e 
Carpenters’, Red ..... -gro0. 87@402 
——— White... gro. 383@35e 
yons 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
SROeNe, Door— 
Bardsley’s. .......0..+.-.06 oo ~oweeiee 
Columbia. ....0..eseseeee Orececceses 
Eclipse.......... ee i Sigeveios 
es oo 
awe #8 Chest Co 
ys’ Chests, Me roe. eeesecccocces 55% 


"Ses raming and Firmer 
obs @755 


Standard 


£8b.coccoccecess 


Back Bros. ....0.ccescesccccccccess 
Suasten Buck 
©. 


seer eee eeresees seeesereee 


a ge & Co. Socket was 









Cc. 
L. & L. J. Whito, Tang 


Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb, 18@15c 


Cold Chisels, fair panes {18 12c 
“cl wn me a seenend b. 8@9c 
h 
Dee £8.00. ...0.-.... 
a 8 Place aner aa Milling.’ .15@! rit 
Skinner Patent Chucks 
Comentnation Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..30¢ 
Drill Chucks, New Moilel.......... 254 


Independent Lathe ne Sa hae 4 
Imnproved Planer Chucks... eoes 
Universal Lathe Chucks.. 
Face Plate Jaws.,.......... 

Standard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Chuck... 

Union Mfg. Co.: 


NE Se eorvececs 406 
CS OOS eececee 30% 
Geared Scroll cecececesces ove coool OR 
Independen eee 

Union Drill... 80% 





100 pair 
6%4—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..$30.00 


_ 
















Co.. acpeenenneee. 
Saw Ciamps, see “Vises. Saw Fiteré. 


Racking, &c.) 


ollars 


Brass, Po S. stosehs list 


fae Pope & Stevens’ li 


00] Se 


Hughes’ B 40S. ......cccccccsece 
Conductor Pipe, Pipe, Gailva.— 
Dealers : 
Territory. Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... 70&8%% 7085% 
Central..... 65108 70% 
Southern.. 65% 65 R248 
S. Western. 60124 608 15% 


"aoe alee iso Ea Troughs. 
aiso ve 
Goolers, Water— 


Labradcr $11.50 $14.00 $17.50 $20.00 
8 gal. 
gee. 00 
No 3 
feeland.. . $23.00 ae “00 $39, 0 $37, 50 


$57. 00 $72.00" 
Coopers’ Tools— 


Cable Laid Italian, 





Patent India 
Pearl Braided, cotton . 
Massachusetts, White . a 
Massachusetts. D ab. ee 

Eddystone Braided votton...._.. Ril 





Pee 
Gable le Laid italien. . 























A quality, ‘Drab, 4 40¢.. 
A quality, White, 35¢.. 
| Se Drab, 35¢... 
uality, White, 306.. 
ttalinn Hemp. 40¢ . 


Note.— There isa aot deal a 
new list. 


—see A nives, Corn. 
Corn Planters— 


Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at factory, 


D. M. Ste ward Mfg Co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
a Pencils, round, flat 3 
EE gr.$1.50{ > 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... ar. $2.50 f < 
Railroad Crayons (compo... 3 
sition) gr. $2.00 D 


See also Chalk, 
BS re 
7 She he 
ma cooks, 





spherde’ _ 


THE IRON AG Eo 


ewalk— 
Rt eee tee 
ae Shank, All Steal. .# doz. $3.75 ncv 


& C. Shank, All ~wel, 73 ta. ® ze iL. 
Wgs-05: 8 in., $3.10; 84 iu., $3.2 
pcleavers, Butchers’— 
New Haven 1 Edge Tool Go.’s......40&10% 
Fagetse R, Plumb... .. .0.s00ss0s 10% 
_ 4, peewee pacenneel 50&5va54 
L. & 1.3. White.:::: ercccccocccesceeses 25% 
Clippers— 
Chicago Viexible Skaft Company - 
Handy Toilet...............% 40s .§7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ............ "® doz. $3.40 
Monitor Tollet.......... # doz. v4 
yen « Patent... doz. “310 
ips Axle— 
— cow Superior “4 and 5-16 
—— pcbichWeebiessGessensbyenP 70@10% 


Gloti M4 “and 5-16 inch. 70@20ee108 
*Gioti 1 and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 


Coc 
Heck, Br MO Tobe, Kerosene, 
65108 
offee Milis—See Mills, Coffee. 


40% 
Gilt, ‘PopeesteveasilatoelOx 
Com passes Dividers, &c. 


oremer OES. - 00 noveee 7010 75% 
o Ball 1 Hdw. & Tool Co. @ 

en pabeahs mash aubemtaysuesenssene 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent as ++0eD5% 
Calipers, Double. . 65% 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside.. - 65% 
Calipers, , Wing [oaseen’ Sebeeheheeenen +++ 80% 
buns che kbweneebesbsitcunle 0% 

$. ovens A. Ss 3 3. Raa -25&10% 


ompressers Corn Shock— 
B 82.50 


Te ‘or cash. 
Jobbers peosive extra 1940016 on car- 
loads loose, and extra 1244 on car- 


Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 
Bratted, Sere lb, 25c 
Braided. White, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 


-lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 


Common India........ wld 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . --12@16c 
Patent Russia ..........1b. 1 @l38e 
Cable Laid Pussia - 184%@lkc 
India Hemp, Braided.,....lb 1,@15c 
India Hemp, Twisted...... lb. 10@ 12c 





Harmony Cable Laid Italian.. a D ise 
“Toes — Sold 1 Braided Whi 
wn, te.. B® 2 
Braided, Giant, White.......... $ ¥#>D Soe 





aided, Drab Cotton 
‘aided —y Hemp... ... Db s2 
sraided, "White C puaees<saseesses o 
ec Sotton, Spot.# B 
Silver Lake oar ne 





in lists, 8ome using old list tA ‘omer the 
Corn Knives and Cutters 


See Planters, Corn— ? 
Crackers, Nut— . 
Lites ebdshtnsssnneseeevcde ® gr. $24.00 
Cradies— 
Grain. co ccccceccccccvcososoehts 
Cr ayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross.5%@éc 


mw 
—] 
Rr 


Creamery Paiis—See Pails, 


cor ccces 4 St a. $7.00 -00 





Fort Madison, Ligh “4 scakleteeat 
row Bars -—sSee m4 ‘Gre 
uitivators— 

Victor Garden ............++ # dos. $10.00 








Cut! sll 

“ Gr utlory, TRE *01..net os 
Sura ste purchanre of Of $2 wort 

siz months 

International Silver Compcert: 

No, 12 Medium Knives, | ¥ doz. $3.50 

Star, Eagle, Rogers & weet Y and 


pS doz. $3 00 
Wm, Rogers & Son...... 2 doz, $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 


12 dwt. Medium Knives..... #doz. 3.00 


do. 77 Medium Knives......# doz. $2.50 
ers— Glass— 
H. Cutte Maynew CO. .....c.c00 sscscocccces 
Smith & a _ sevececeesseees 50% 


Hale’s..Nos. 11 a4 oul 7] @ 112 18 & 118 
Per doz... $10.80 1320 18.00 


POOR ee ee sete a eee eee ee erneeee 





550 
oh -.. 19.00 .00 
SP ckcams -50&10% 
outing ye neindage Seahin teint Oo Srskoe 
SE. Ascsbiiweiemamncuns 2 

PETE AEE 2.50 

New Triumph No. 605, # doz. 334. 00. 
&10@40% 
Woodremte, RGAE ccvcesee . 5 Omg AOR 


$15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Best Cutter, + X. a4 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 


Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...........0.+: 

Kraut Catters 24 x 7, 26 x8, ° onaer Soe 

Kraut Catters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

EE os acc csuphbeosecnsel 408 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. 1 0 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr. 6 





Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap.. 





os oles. Me 25@$4.50 
Enterprise bp oges eccnsscece he *Bissos 
National, #@ doz. $21. 

Sargent’s, ® doz. B00. okekeaeee Fest 
Appleton’s, ® dos. $16.00....50&10&10% 
Bonney’s..... 7 ss Danna aae oe 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per eg $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole A --40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole D le 

Oz. 


oh 




















Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 

See Checks, Door, 


Goor Springs 


Doors, Screen— 
Porter’s Plain, No. 6........... # doz. $6 50 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70. e ton. Ait 


Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 
$15; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 


Rometng Knives— 
Drilis and Drill Stock 
rilis an r ocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


$1.50@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.. ‘a each 


Breast. ag Tote, each $3.00 MET S11 

Breast, P.. 8. 7 40855 

Goodell oO ee Driiis..40 

Johnson’s automa. iv Delile Nos. 2 and 
oil 


74 4, oie. 





Ratchet, Parker’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s 
Ratchet, Whitne 
Whitney’s Hand 
Adjustable, No. 10, esos SSMS 
Twist Drilis— 
Standard List......... 6085 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drilias—See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 

Dripping Pans— 

See Pans, pping. 

Drivers, Screw— 


Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 50@70c 
Bales *sScrew Holder and Driver, ¥ doz. 
neginee neh, $6; 4-in., $7.90 4-in., $9..4 
3uc 


Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits.. 


*s, P.S. 
rill xe}. <3 ‘si0.00; 


ri 4 
wo Segme 


Fray arto ie Sets, No. 8, si, 00 50% 
Gay's Double ae Ratchet... . 854 
G ell’s Automa 

ood 50k 10K 10@50&1 0& 10858 
Mayhew’s Black Handle 
Mayhew’s Monarch 


% 
- 408105 








New ry Specialty Co........50&104 
Sargent 
Nos. 1,50,55 and BRisccncssd eer 
ee NE ML on cnn nnckennenell wee ++} 
Smith & Lowy ay =~ p npweicieneiell 
oo? sk 
0.8, Varnished Handles 60&10% 
No. 88 punsgpewenesenenssee woe 70&10% 
Swan’ 
Nos. 85 to 68 sceqneeses eccoscescvecses mer 
WO. 40 ....0.cccccccccccccececccses 
Nos. 25, 35 ome 45. ..scoscess soe toaton 
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Eave ve Trough, 9: : ggcees 


Terri 
natal ba Tieton 
Central...... ...25&7 4S | } Carloads 
Southern...... 708 124% f 12le< 
S. Western....... 70@104 } - 


Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Ess Beaters—SeeBeaters,Eug 

ge Openers— 

See Openers. Ega. 

Elbows and Shoe 
Factor 4s hapments......... = ode 
Perfect Elbows (5. 8. ‘ a 40% 

Emery, oto 


) hee ‘tb ie 


Kegs . UD. 
o-lb cans, 10 
in case. 646 
10-Ib.cans,less 
mi0.... We 10 Ke 
Note.—in lote1to3 tonsa discount oe 
104 is given. 


Enameled and Tinned 
are—sec Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See S abe. Lee 


assaneve, Blind— 


hy 10150 Flour 
5¥%e Se 
5%e Sec 
6c 


7¢ éc 


ee 
ee ae 7 5@70k 1uk5E 
Metallic fei, Leather Lined 


ped Os 
Lockport Meta Plug,reduced list60&5% 
RIALS AIR. SRR ai: 60@60R54 

Star; Metal ESS new list... .40@40&54 
West's s Pesrtose and Shut, tag 1 os 


Tin on box 
Vintoe Met ea 50% 10% 
Duplex Metal Key.. 
Diamond Lock....... 

I. X. L, Cork Lined. ..50% 
Reliable Cork nN 
Common Cork Lined.7 roe 
r ‘ 
Chicago Cork Lined. 28 
50% 











3 O. K. Cork Lined..... 
Perfection Cedar. ...40% 
© ec ceceeccccscceoss 354 
naa 4: Sisrsese meade 85% 


Self 

Enterprise, # doz. $30.00....,. .40&1 
Lane’s, doz. \ pe hittin 
National Measuring, @ dos. 986, ons 
Felloe Plates— 

‘elloe. 
Files—Domest ic— 

List revised 


Nov. 1, 1899. 

9  “eeaohegpapet 70@75h5% 

Good Brands... 104108 

nad. 80@80k- 10% 

Second Quality 808 10@804k 25% 

Imported— 

a Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 

ee eee ee eeeee 5 


yh ixtures, Crindstone— 


a <A "15 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 $3.00 350 4.40 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone ry get a. 





He eet eres eeeeeneeee 


oon 
Sept, 5, 1900, list. 
Grain or eeebied Forks, 16 to 20 
GRGROR. occ cscccceccecs iewehiee 70@6% 
Hay, 2 tine...ccccccccccs sevceescb% 
Hay, 8 C6ME.. 02000 -rcrccccccee - 66248 
Hay, 4 tine, Header and Barle 
Forks, 18 to 16 inches......... 
Manure, 4, tine ... rt he oa 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine. ooccccecscs 10h 











Acme 


Acme Mauure, 4 tine... - 

Acme Mamare, @ ERO, cccccced 10&2¢ 
Dakota Header..........0.ce0.0-+- SK ISR5S 
Jackson Steel Barley. coves 654 1545% 
TORGOS PORGERe. concer ceccsccesces ccesd 64 


er. % 
W. & C. Favorit te Wood Flay 4 tine, 
> Son. oe neg "Stine, $6.00 
Plated Spoons 


— Sa 
Erames: and veukhed. .doz, 
$1. 16 @$1. 20 
White. .....cccccsseesse+0edOB. 75@S80C 


Screens and Frames— 
Screens. 


preezers, Ice Cream— 


Best..$1.45 1.65 1.95 a $.20 4.20 
Good #125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 180 1.75 2.30 $90 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jeliy. 
ery Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


em 
us Per 1000 Feet. 





Hemp Fuse ....+0+-+++ oes ee$?.60 
| Cotton DO tins nce uakate 2.90 > 
' Sinule Taped Fuse...... ovoid Pay 
Double Taped Fuse.........4. 201 
Triple Taped Fuse.......... 6.005 ™ 
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Gates, Molasses and oll: 


Sve 


. u s— 

Pht Mortise, @c...... 

a 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gauge......... 
@ doz 36.75@7. 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & ahi 

Gauge 202102 
Wire, rown & Sharpe’ s 
WED, BOOPERS. 2.0.0 .000scccces cess ccccsce 
Wee Ba, Oe SW. OO. .cccccese 30308105 


CGimiets— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.75 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $3.00@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, gv 


ro. $4.00Q4.25 
Spike, Wood Handled. Assorte 
aro. $5 00@5.25 


Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901 


Less than Carloads . - 80&20% 
| RE .- S5@5S 
S000 BODES. ..ccosscccccssses soccees 87% 





Giue—Liquild, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Pot ry 


List B, Cans (% pts., pts., ae | eet 
83'4@ ‘8% 
List C, Cans (% gat gal., gal.) ....25@45% 
Interoational Glue Co. (Martin’ wikia aii 
Clue Pots—See Pots, 
Crease, Axie— 
Common Grade........gro. $5. 6.00 
Dixon's Everlasting. : . _ D pails, ea. 8! S5¢ 
’ , in 
spac egpaoes $1.20; 2m $2.00 
* ‘at Hye doz. $2.00; 2 t., a 
t. cans..per do: 
al. cans per Moz bs ;'8 gal {8 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 


ones— 


iggele Brigaseonse, OOOR cscess $2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. C 


—— ‘Family Sundance, 
rinch, per doz........ 
e a Oe ee Knife and tei 
Grinder, each.. .......... 5. 
Velox Ball Bearing, a Angle 
Iron Frames h 


Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire crore 
Galv. Steel # 
Copper # 1 
Cun te Powder. 
ack Saws—sSee Saws. 
afts, Awi— 


gr 
Peg Patent, Leather alae «9 
Peg Patent, Plain To see ¥ 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule..... $1.5 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. .$1.85@1.46 
Peg, COMMON. ..ccvcccceee -$1.25@ 1.35 
Brad. Common....... vee 0e$1.50@1.76 


Halters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Cu.: 


0 | ssxgs 


seeee acne weeee , 


0. 
5.25 
3.75 

0@1.60 





Web. pinsettbnedéceersioncscce 45.%2¢ 
Jute Rope. goceogscenensscsccnceece 15&2% 
BEGGS BONO, scceccnacecee ccccesccecs BOK 2% 


Covert's Gaddiery Works : 
Web and Leather Halters............. 70% 
Jute and Manila Les Halters.......70% 


Sisal Rope Halters................. 60& 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Tles.......ccccccccceses 5k 20% 
Hammers- 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ py tet 
Heller’s Farriers..............+. 50&5% 
= pie Sane, Nos. 1, 2, 8: gisos press 

Pi aed denn anieaa eee) Gaia ages cite 40&10 
Peck, Stow & W1IlCCX....00. 000.0 10% 


Fayette R. Plumb : 
Plumb, A. E. Nat -40&10&768 
Engineers’ and B. ‘s “Hand. d0K10& 245 
Machinists’ Hammers. = 0 
Riveting and Tinners’.. 
Sargent’s C. 8. New List.. 45&1 
Heavy _Hammers and 
Sledges— 





$ > Hv weenabee 5 L5e 
2£tos eheaewea . 36C 10@80 
Over 5 lb. ccccccccce lb. 80c £10858 


Wilkinson's Smiths’ seeeeI3QC@ 10c lb. 


Handcuffs and Leg irons 
Sete Police Goods. 

Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, &c jC pi Q cod iog 
Hoe Rake, Fork, éc........ 60@ 60k 10% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.50@50e-5% 

Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 


DEINE xconceensesséseoseodente ecanese &5% 
seemewe... peaneeese ceces osesve -45@454104 
DIGSCOM do ccgocccsccoccccegescess ceccce 508 


Auger, assorted......gro. $2. 
Brad Awl,.....++....970. $1.26: 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, 
$2. wot ton lange, 
Hickory ged oN 


$2.50 
$1.50 


yoy —_. 
SOQ $2 
ry ass a 
$1.75 large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple Stiet Fi Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 
31 70@$1.85 ; , args, $2.00@$2.25 
Hickory t Firmer, gro. ass 
$1.60 @: $1. we; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d, 
$2.60@$2.75 ; large, $2.65@$2.85 
File, assorted........gro. $1.00@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, dc....... COR 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. rom tse 
Not Varnished.. 55@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz.85c; Jack Bolted,, 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolt 
20@75e 


Hangers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, ere 
| 4 6 
Disdss "* 90°85 1.30 1.60 195 #45 





Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Ruund Groove, Reg- 











eae 5 6 
(| ESS $1.45 ine .65 3.10 
hic pap Soring Butt Co.: 
Frict ET 
Drollloding iahGdanaheavessudenenss 25% | 
EE Wc sncacosecsocceceene ecooetee 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
aggage Car Door..... couencsase’ 
DUE Scesaseneugnce. soos eoeves 40% | 
nsisnesete «sseseese conent 554 
Cronk Hanger Co 
Loose Axle. 60 | 
— Bearing... vinbedrenensd “60&10% 
ice, Tall Bearing. . . + $4.00 
Parlor, Siva cs vescennnees $3.25 | 
Parlor, New Model..............$2.75 
Parlor New Ghampion...... mS 2 25 
Barn Door, Standard....... rs 
"ore pecececocecooues 50 ja10R108 4 | | 
SE civndackennse ousedaia 60&10% 
Lawrence Bros : 
BAVEDCE. 20cccccececcccee epeocesesd 60% 
Gee csessecncescceseeet -70% 
Mi cass cccsccccerccccgcscesosoes 604% 
New York . 60% | 
Peerless 60&10 
Sterling............s0000 seeeress 60%{ | 
McKinney Mfg. Co a 
No. 1. Special. $15.........++- 60&10% | © 
No. 2,Standard, $18.......... 60104; = 
Stowell Mfg. ani Foundry Go.. | % 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing .. ... 40% A 
Bi cick (ates ncacneaes 50&10¢! 5 
Badger Barn Door..........sses ee WE) 0 
Car Door... ..0. cesccccese 50% | w 
Climax Anti- Friction. eels diiions a ae 
Elevator... g 
i Sppearee 
Interstate..... a 
Lundy Parlor Doo o) 
Matchless. . a 
Napsen..... 
— Parlor Door. 
Street Car Doo 
See Ee ues. a aii, — 





Taylor & Boegis Foundry Co.: 
Ridder’ eséushéuirenee 5S0&15 £10854 

Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw Co.. 
American Trackless, -33%&1 0% 





LT Roller Scestes” 
New Era Roller Bearing... 


»  OK10% 
. BOkL0R5% 
10% 


O. K. Roller meine paeene bie ORE 
dle PRasesveswecees 

Richards’ Wood Track............ 

- euoer Holle Bee goveeceuae 
noer Roller Bearing..... 0 

Tandem EE, anccocsews nad 60% 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... .40% 
Wilcox sos an ‘Bearing. 20% 
Wilcox Barn T a = 





Wilcox Fire 
» ctanes eorececcces 
—— Roy iseless Ball 
ring... éneoserocuscesogcned 40% 
when ew “Century eases 50&10&10% 





Wilcox Trolley Batt Bearing... .40% 


Harness Menders—Sseo 
Menders, 
Harness Snaps—see Snaps. 
asps— 
SS a ’s Perfect Hasp #®doz.. 
Wrought wy a Staples, &o.—See 
Wrought 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands.,....++00.....50@50#10% 
Cheaper Brands.. S080 . 60@ 60k 10% 
Note.—Net prices often made. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; Natienal; 1868 O P.; 
Niagara ; Clark's 0. £.; Clark's 
aa ; peaesteny ) 


. 50% 





cocceece 8 5 
Doz: pair aetna “ge. 75 145 £2.90 
_——— Os. 
(L. & ape oo, &c.) 

) ee u% 2 2% 
Doz. ** $0.60 52 5 
Mortise od Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 
DOs vcactcove 1 1% 2 
Doz. $0.66 -60 55 
a ty abtomasie Blind Fixtures, No. 
$150 Wood, $9. en No. 3, for Brick 
sil oceesescoeceoscooses neeetccese ces 
wee: peer egeceese eevece 70@75% 
Reading’ I .. 70&108 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. 5 ovcced 656%&108 
Sargent’s, Nos. 11&i8........... & 10% 
Blind Hinges, 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity 
e 


doz. sets, without screws, $U.30; 


with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville “ dware Co.: 

.8, Lull & Porter.......... ...80&2¢¢ 
Acme, Lull & Porter..... Gnecoeses S& 10% 
Queen City Reversihie. asieeeiame , " 
Stenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 

saccgae) EMRE Stic eae THe ibdos 


3 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 5 


Da 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 3 ios 
istssceuscee=tane: biradeepenrene a T¢e 
1868, Old Pat'n, wy 1,3 &5.. 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1 3 &'5 
Semale Gearay 


ee ee ween eweeeees 26 ae 


ws 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 4 
Steamboat Gravity oe No. 10... 


5&TES 
Ptoueer, Nos. oes, oe bales 


Empire, Nos. 101103 _...... 7 
Wf Co.'s sous 8 Locking, 


** Gate Hinges— = 
ana or Shepard's « wee. cotes 


3 
Hinges ‘withLatches. $1. ie {60 3.85 














AGE 61 
miagee « co, Ce $1.30 1.90 2.90 Coat and Hat, Wrightaville Soeted 654108 
Latches only.. 65 .65 .95 Uarness, Reading List........ 7 ttre 

New England: ea 
With EMBEOR, 0000008 doz @$1.55 | Belt............. 80% 
ithout Latch .doz. @$1.25 | Wire C.& H. Hooks. cod 10@ 608 1005 


Reversible Self-C losi: ng: 
With Latch......... "ee 
Without Latch..... a 

Western: 

With Latch..... ee OZ. $1.40@1.75 
Without Latch.....doz. 30. 95@1.20 
Wrightsvi le H’dware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark’s, Nos.1& 2..6: rte 
Shepard's or Ciark’s, No. 3..,....! 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.qro. $8.00Q@3.25 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron. 


seeeee 


ro. $6.75@7.? 
J. Bardsley g $8. @7.95 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking. | 
Bommer bros.: aed, 


! 

I i ak 3345 | 

Chicago <pring Butt Co.: 

Chic cago. Sane ewsinhCe eine cae Ramewiess 25% | 

LL reer 50 | 
Garden City Engine House.. 254 
Keene’s Saloon Door............. 25% 
(|. SSG gpa -504 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry o.: 








Columbia, No. i4: 
Columbia, No. 18.. 


os 

° 

Ei 

jo 

3 

© 

No.70 & 1 E 

0.7 rH cldbeck Det chable $8.50 | 5 

Lawson Mfg. Co. achable #8. he 

EE a as-oabveesaucedion esos 354) 8 

Matchless Pivot..........cc.sere- 454) 6 
Payson Mfg. Co.: 

MS tr icicmin: veeenadeine: S0& 10% 8 

Stover Mfg. Co. | a 

Ideal, No. 16, "Detachable, ¥ er... © 

le ae » gr. 9.00 | Be 

New ides Noi..." 9.00 | 8 

New Idea, Double Actin 54/58 

an Wagoner & Williams ) 

Acme, Steel x 

BE 520088066 censccvesces = 

American... - 

| 

ir) 





eee 
. ® gr. oe. 50 | 
Oxford new list.................- 254) 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
ie. a T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 


Light Strap Hinges....75% 
Heavy Strap ag = 
Light T Hinges.. 70% 
Heavy T Hinges.. B6%4% 
Extra Heavy T Hii nges.. Extr 
75a 10% | 20@...% 
Hinge Hasps.......... 60% | 
Cor. Heavy Strap eeeners 89% 
Cor. Ex. <% He af — ~— 
a) ? eee ce 
Screw Hook } 11, to 20 in... lb. 234c 
and Strap. | 92 to 36 in. wld. 24c 
Screw Hook —_ siete 
to linch.. neous ae Ie 
OO SEE ccergsowee @ 
PUNO cincccvessdccencensacecne @ 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt miners, ios 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 
40& 10% 


Hods, Coal— 


16 17 18inch. 

Galv. Open. $ 10 2.55 2.80 §.15 @ doz 
Jap. Open. ..$1.60 1.92 2.10 £.40 ® doz. 

v. Fun'el. $2.65 5.05 3.82 3.65 B doz 
Jap. Funnel. $2.10 2 45 2.65 2.90 @ doz’ 

Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,........ 
b0RSQb60e 105% 
Grab, Het list Feb. 23, 1899. 70 renes 
‘Manina 

Sept. 1, 1900, List; 

ield and Garden,........ TE ABE 


Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 


708: 1048:10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75&744e2% 
GRE ccceshananean commentato 


PUGRECTS’ 0.0 cc cocceceee covevece TOs 
W "eeding.. er 75% 
Note.— Manu acturers and jobbers” use 
a ~ ipaead Of lists, and often sell at net 
Fe Sta Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. +héd 
Ft. Madison Crescent paren Hoe, % 
Oy | Geeta eos & 10&2% 
Ft it Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ ® doz. $4.50 
PS, err # doz. 34.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, cy dos. 4.80 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75&90% 
Kretaloger — es per doz.. aber 
arren Hoe.. 
W. & C. Ivanhoe 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. 
BS Fi renccceccctnescceces 75&10&2¢ 
W.&C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, # doz. 


$4.85 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 
Hoisting A pparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 























See Ware, Hollow, 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 452104 
Door— 
Rv aciikss, sccncncnsecdetisconsnssvd 
e and Tool— 
Cc. 2 Jennings & UC». Model tvol Hold- 
Nichoison Fils ‘Holders ‘and File ian. 
pitooks—— “Cast iy pn 
rd Cage, Readi 
Bird Ge » Garwentie’ List” { -50&10@60 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List. padeneeseceened pens 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...-.. 40&104 
t Line, Sargents “Liatowi 646810: 
Clot Line, Stoweil’s... : 04 
Clot Line, Reading Li 


bb&L0@a5e10% 105 

| Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ptivcaaaas 70% 
Coatand Hat, Re -ading.. woes FOQTDIS 
Coat ana Hat, Sargent’s List. 452108 


Atlas, Coat and Hat 


WE CROUN vescacaesdeasdinnwdduckes 45% 
ON ION oc oace cacudnaces 45&10% 
Czar Harness. . ceneese 3... SOROS 








Ween am lron— 


Box, 6in, =| doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
10 in., 2.00 


CM he ake scnduns<< doz. $1.065@1.26 
Wrought Staples, —~; &e. +f @ 
Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous. 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
es Heavy, $6.50 
Grass. ...... Nos. 2 3 4 
| $1.50 1.75 2.00 
Common. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ............++ 
Whiffletree.. ....... cianincada 1b, L34e 
Hooks ana Eyes: 
eee - 608108 10@ 708 
Malleable fron”... 70d: 5@70 10% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 

Gate and Dooz Hook 
Crown Picture... 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nalils—See Nails, Horse 








Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, — 
Competition. . made LY4@ L%e 
8-ply Standard ...... ft. 5 3 6 
heply Standard....... ft. 8 9¢ 
S-ply extra ....... ses eoft 9 10 ¢ 
ee t. 11 @18 c 
Cotton Garden, %-in., cou ee 
oe, rr c 
Fatr QUAY... cc cccces 3 3 c 
| ony ae Me 
rom 4, to 10. + seaweduae 
B. B. Sad Irons... wacecouny stoke 
Chinese Laundry.... nema 5@5%4c 
CRON BOG incncnccccccs lb. 34@s%e 
Mrs. Potts’, per set : 

Nos. 50 55 665 
67@lsc 6h@69Ic 77@S2c 7hQ790 
New England Pressing.lb.. 3144@s%c 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1 & 1) ‘ lb., 21@ 
28c.; 2 
CPGIG hs is viiventccovuscecs Ok 2¢ 
Smith & Hemenway Co’s Sets.... .... 70% 
i Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............€02. 50@60e 
J ack Screws—See Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert. Mfg. Co., Steel... ...cceecccee 45424 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’: 
DAIRY. ccvessccscvccecccescesescvees 60& 10% 
wikia ge WuNeR Ges 60&10% 
40@408104 
| RE: 3344&54 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, , Plain. weaned 20@254 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 


Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners- 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 
Knives-— 
Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 80% 
Smith& Hemenway Co,,...., cocce “408108 


Hay and ee — Knives. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ee $3.25 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.85; Deut, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated,’ $2. ad Ser- 
rated, $2.10; Yankee ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, 81.15. 
Dra ria 
Standard List.. Sided - 
og MME sicasccvcsacocdesees 
TT a cena snaduacbedeesceuce cssacugtl 
Cantelo’s | 50¢ piieee 


C. E. Jennio A Nos. 45, 46..40&104 
Jennings & n 6 





BOREG 254 
and Straw— 

Lightnin at n. anal doz $6.25Q@6.50 
Iwan's Sickle Edg # doz. $10.00 
Iwan’s Serrated. . - 8 doz., $11.00 
Lightning, (Genuine) - -86.25@6.50 


@: 








Maine #@ doz, $8.50 
iit stk ass iccccaccctnns x gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..... eceees. -.€02. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenholm’s........ # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base CoMeinch, Birch, or Maple, 


Rubber tip, gro ..... $1.20@1.30 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes. .gro. 380@38e 
Door, Mineral,........... doz. 60@65e 
Door, Por. Jap’d.........doz, 65@70e 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2.00@2.10 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, iw ai% 

Picture, a Di csrdaccesvenkeed &10% 
Ladd ep— 

Handy fata er Sew orig! 


Extended apes sreDped 
Length. Length, Rea y for 
er a Per loz. 
6.00..... «-$14.00 
50. - 17.0 


Feet. Feet. Use. P 














ee 


oe oe 


Sat ot ee ee “25 
a Pe aa .. ia 
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= Meiting— 
L. & U, Mfg. CO.... 


Lt 8, & ee 


‘ ‘igavtvs 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular iuoular doz. $4.5°@5.00 
Side Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.75 1@ 5.25 
Square Lift i ubular. .d02. $4.75 @S5.25 
Other styles......... LOk10@L0d 10k5% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
NO. 1, 93% tnch., .cccoccecccce . 
No. 2, $ inch... asban tense oneal $4.00 
Latches humb> 
Roggin’s Latches z. S2@I3e 
Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders Cattle 
Smail dz. 50e; large, 55c 
Covert Mfg. Co 2% 
Lemon Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom— 
Ba ba Yayson sfg Co. oeecee 
R 


19 
1.65 
1.70 1.30 


100 O86. .ccces 
Ossawan Mills. 
Crown Solid ‘Braided Chalk.. 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 
Samson an 3 age ba age dy ete 
Solid KHraided Cha Ne 
Silver Lake Braided ‘Chalk, No. ° $6. sos 
we ie $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7. A 


- Cabinet— 
obocke=,., vec ees 33 Z@IS4E7}44 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
[Net pricesare very often made on 
these g 3.) 
Reading mangwase ~ 
R, & EK. Mfg. Co 
Sargent & Co. eons 
Elevator— 


Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron, . 80@S0k 10% 
R.& K. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass.5us 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's 
brense and Rrass 58 
TFON....00- covcesccoses o ccceccece escce (US 
Ives’ Pate nt.; 
Bronze and Brass.. occceee OOHGh 
APOR. ..ccccccesccccsecccccovoccccceccoes 655 
Wrought Bronze and Brass 55&5% 
Ww rought Ste = 
Payson’s Signal......00 seesersseesess +++ 
onan i _ "@ca16RI OG TOR 


nes— Boring— 

achi Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 

Improved No. 3...$4.25 No. 1 $5.00 

Improved No. 4... 3.75 No.2 3.38 

Improved No. 5... 2.75 

Jennings’ 2.50 3.00 


5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 600.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley Block 304% 
Moore’ s Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake. 20¢ 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,, 254 
ice Cucting— 


W ashing— 

Wayne American # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. «++ ®@ doz. 28.00 
Western Ghar. No. 3 30.00 
&t. Louis, No. 41...... eocces # doz. 60.00 

Mailets— 

° W5L5@ 50% 

Lignumy ite h3AE@50R 
Tinners’, Hickory and SS 

do 


Elastic os CW.G. Cd.)..cccccee o-coee lO 
Mattocks— 
See Weicker and Mattocks. 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans-. See Cans, Milk 
Milis— 4 fee— 
Euterprise ~y hy 
National, list Jan. 
Parker’s Ste. Dy anc - Victor@.. 


50&10@604¢ 
Parker's Box and Side,. -SORIOGSCS 
Swift, Lane Bros.. os ee 
Mincing — 
Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
See Drawers, a 
Mowers, Law 
prices are generally 
Cheap..... al! sizes, 
eee ft 


10 
High Grade 4.25 
Conti nental 


uoted, 

1.80@?.10 
2.50@2.75 
12 14 16-inch 
4.50 4,75 5.00 


W&5t 
Great American Ball Bearing. ..60&10&5¢ 
uaker City W&5¢ 
ennsylvania..... 
Pennsylvania Goif.: 





Pennsylvania Pony 
Philadelphia : 

Styles M..S.,C., K.,T 
Style A, all Steei. 
Style E, Low Wheel. U3 
Style E. High Wheel,,...-.. .70 onions 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list... 50&5¢ 


alls— 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899,... ... 85@85e-104 
Hunoarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. Tacks. 





Horse— 


6 7 &§ 9 10 
ose 23¢ 22¢ 2i¢ ele. -- 40856 
.28¢ 26¢ 25e V4e¢ ve. B0& 105 
gape. “19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 166... 
25¢ 25¢ Ve V1¢ 21¢ 
Champl'in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 
40&10&5% 
Cliatou.. 


-19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ 56 
0. 
MaudS. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ a oe SOL 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ oe ise. “S58 10% 
Amer can, Nos.5to 10 ® Db... VaUle¢ 
Jobbers’ special bra» S hgg per lb. 8@9c 
Picture 
% 2 2% 3 84 in. 
Brass Head, .46 .60 .°0 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched or 
Mfrs. or U S. Standard, list, 
Hexagon, plain. ......:.0e00008 5.80e 
Square, plain eee * 
Square, C. T. & R...-. coccccces +.6.600 
Hexagon, C. T. & Bu ..ccccceree 6.80¢ 
Hot te: wy 
en !. S. or Nar. Gauge one d. 
_——- Blank or Tappe: +. 2-6 60e 
exagon Blank or Tap’ d. ere 6.30c 


Oakum- 


Best or Government... 


- 7] 
pF Spun Oakum.,.. a 
In carload lots \c lb. of f.0 b. ‘New 
York. 
Oil, Axle— 
Snow Flake : 
1 pt, cans, per doz...,........ 
1 qt. cans, per doz 
1 gal. cans, per doz....... eee 
5 gal. cans, per doz $66.0 
ya A Tanks—see Tanks, Oil. 


Brass a is  peigtetienen 
Tin or Steel . 
Zine 
Paragon: 
Brass and CGP. ccinccoccns nes 
Tin ar Steel 


. soe 10@65% 
- 60010 Q65% 


Ziv Cot 
Malleabie, Hammers’ Improved, No. 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. dbs 
—— * Hammers’ ’ Old Pattern, 
same 
Ww ‘mot 3 Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans.. 
Kailroad Ollers etc,.. 


Oponers— 


«- W@WK10% 
-WO@WK1U5 


Pv eGcc cconc0setevesoe Sceseve doz. 35c 
Iron Handle 25@87c 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 35@0e 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.00 
Tip Top a doz. $0.75 
National, # gro -75@$2.00 
Stowell’s B45¢ 
Waldorf, # gro $8.65 
Nickel Plate 
Silver Plate 





per doz., $2.25 
per doz., $3.50 


Packi nge— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 
18¢ lb. 
Rubber— 


Sheet, C.I...000 
Sheet, C.O. S.. 
Sheet, C. B.S 
Sheet, te Gum 
Sheet. Red 
Jenkins’ 


American Packing 9@10c lb, 
Cotton ee pee veccccces 13@ lic 


- 104%@11%e lb. 


ev eesesss 12@18e lb. 
Paiis— 


Creamery— 
., with gauges.. No 1 $6.50; 
No. 2, ¢3. 75 @ doz. 96.50; 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro, 
10 12 BA 
Water, Regular .. 18.00 P 21,.00 
Water, Heavy.... 24.00 30.00 
Fire, Rd. Beblon. $1.00 
Well....... o. coo e 87.00 
Pans— 
Dripping— 
Standard ae - 60L5@60k 10854 


ry 
Common Lipped: 
No 1 2 3 4 5 


Per doz. $0.60 .75 .85 .95 1.15 
Roasting and Raking 
Regal, S. & Co. 


md lex . * $30. 00: 50, 
$34. 59; 60 $39 00; i, 10, 833.00; 15 
$37 50: en $43.0 

ape 
Sulldin Paper— 

Asbestos : a - 
op Felt.. . .8e 
Mill Board, sheet, ix 40 inches. . he 
= — roll, thicker than 1- i 


wash Sized Sheathing : 
Light wt., 20 Ibs. to roll 
Medium wt., 30 lbs. to roll. 
Heavy wt., 40 lbs, tu roll........$0.58 
Medium Grades Water Proof 
Sheathing... .++++..00«.$0.65Q@1.25 


35.00 | 
$1.00 | 





; 





Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 1% sq. ft. 
Red Be ¥ Ri 7 feet wi 
‘ope Roofing, 250 sq. feet p 
rou A a J $1.65 


Tarred Pape 
1 ply (roll 300 ast dot ton. $26 et. 00 
2ply,roll 108 sq. fi ‘ “— 
$ ply,roll 108 sq. Fi: 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)..0@® Oe 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced 1.00! ing (roil 
110 84. ft.) $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec, 23, 1899. “60d 10Gb) 10 10K 
Parers— 


Advance... 

Baldwin. 

Bonanza 

Dandy... 

Eureka, 1808. 

Family Bay State 

Hudson's Little Star 

Hudson’s Rocking Table. . My 

Improved Bay State # doz. ‘$27 7. 08 0.00 

New Lightning ed 5.50 
eading a 

Reading 7 

Turn Table , ae 

White a 


# doz. $4.50 

Paris Green— r lb. 
In Arsenic loser CA8K8..... 0000. 1244C 
In kegs, 100 to 175 Ubs..... 0.0000 
In kits, 1, 28, 56 Ubs...... 
In paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs..... 
In paper boxes, 1 lb.. 
In paper boxes, % lh 
In paper boxes, 4 lb 

icks and ‘Matt tocks— 

List Feb. 23, 1899....70&10@70#10k5% 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— 
Escutcheon— 


heen anak ieee Soii- 

Factory Shipments—Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 Seracees . 655s 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in.. : 
Fittings oeerees 75h 102 ag 
Nore. —Freight allowed on Carload lote, 

Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 

Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. 


Black. 
4 to % inch......... .-61% 
34 to 10inch...... 68% % 


Boiler Tubes. 


eeeeeee 


Galva- 
nized, 
L8% 
56% 

0} 


to 
Steel. 92 Feet. 
1to 1% wel and 2% to & yoronie in- 
clusive. a 65%% 


6 to 10 — ssenkhcenxndl 


iron. ‘ 
1to1%inch andes in... 
a to 9% inch 


Casing, Cut Lengths. 
2 tos inch 
8% toLinch.. % 
itd to 12% inch 61%s 
Note.—Prices to Jobber ‘are Srom 5@ 
74% less than above 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Mold 4082 44 @L0k- 10% 
ak riret quality... @ 
Loe 10@ ibd 10d sx 
Bench, Second quality 


Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co 
508 100508108105 
Gage Self Setting 854 


Iron Planes— 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 
-tiaheeene > + 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 


Buck Bros. eee 


L.& LJ. Wh 
Pianters, corn, arsiy 
Kohler’s Eclipse..............# doz. $9.00 
— a 


Pliers and Nippere— 
Button Pliers Ot 10@75h 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 a $1.15@ 

$1.20: 6 in., $1. QS! AB 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 12-in, 

$1.75 #00 $2.75 $3.75 
Acme Nippers.. 


Bernard's 
Parallel Pliers, &c.. 
Lodi Pliers. 





604 
aneneen evcseses ». 708104 
Bete POCORER...... cesccoscdcs eovccee © 

Combination and others............ _ 
Heller’s Farriers’ = zr Lye 


P., & & W. Tinners’ ¢ Cutting opppers 
Joui bs | 





Swedisb ite, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pli 50% 
Utica Drop } Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels........' oa as 
Davis Iron, Machinist ‘Nos. ltol4 
Davis Iron, Adjustable Nos, 6 to4 
Disston’s 
Pocket Levels... 

Stanley R. & L. Co 


Stanter’ s Duplex... 
Woods’ Extension. 


Poachers, Ego— 
Spiele Steam a Poachers, ® doz., 
$7.20; No. a $11. 06 No. 3, 
aii. 06; No. 4,$14.50 sovee 50% 
Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, pees... lbh 8 @ She 
\%-lb. papers.. lb. 84@ 3340 
4-Ib. papers... «1d, 84@ S%e 
Pokes, Animai— 
Ft. Mad'son Pawkeye 
Ft. Madison, Western....... 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... S6@96E58 
Tower’s 


Polish—Metal— 

Prestotine Li uld, +" 1 pt), rv ee. 

$3. No. 3 {i at.) 90.78" 40% 

pucstatine tus “408104 
George Willen. Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; # fr. 50; ® boxes, ® 
doz. $1.25; oxes, * doz. $2. ah 

us Liquid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 

ar.$ 
Barkeepers’ F riend petal Polish, ® dos. 


$1.75; ® gr. $1 
Wynn's White Silk, 


70&10@70&19&108 
-- 25&10@25&10&108 
83348 


# doz. $3.25 
-¥# doz. $3.75 


“% pt. cans, nn 


Stove 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® cans 3 . 
Black Eagle, Liquid, pt. cans. 
Black Jack Paste, % B cans. } gro. $0, 0 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, E68 0. 508 
Joseph Dixon’ A A BB eee 
Dixon’s Plumbago.. 


PEE ccenaconssees woes ees P zi 
Gem, ® gr. $4.50 


Je . Kr. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, ¢ pt. cans.. 
‘ # doz. 4 50 
Wack Silk, 5 ® pall 
Black Silk, 4¢ ® box.... 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box... 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq....... 
Poppers, Corn— 
a or Square: 
Gt..cee diated tate +. gro. 50@ 
ececceese GTO. 10.50@ 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &e. 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
NN 0669605008 sencdcece oe 48S 
Tin eee cesececesecccccescccecs MOS 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, i lb. each.. cogecccccoc che 
Fine Same. 1b. ‘each. eencnsnale 
Rife, “1b . each, 15¢ 
e, 1-lb. each.. 


bulk) 
® bulk)..... 
e Pound ulk. 
Sno Pound ba. 
vruit and Jolly= 
Enterprise Mf; 25% 
Penatae | Hooks ‘and 
Shears—See Shears. 
creepers Nall-. 
clo 
| B, No. 2, ca-e lots son os 


eee] B. No.3: case lots. # d 
Giant, No. 1, # doa. $18; No. 16b0." 


Miller's Falls, No. 3, per doz. $13, 00 

Scranton, No. sy E # doz...” 

Scranton, No. 3, ® doz 
Pulleys— 


5&10% 


‘or End, Antt-Friction 
Waiter, “Antt- Friction. ..60&10¢ 
oy mle 5-in, ‘Wheel, 


Side, Anti- 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common me; Square or Round 
P..... —¢ doz., i% ~ lhe. ; 2in., I7¢ 

uger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
doz., 1% in., 15e.; if 18c, ‘per 


A Mortise, wi 
uger 1% in., “6c. yy = sad 








